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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


This volume has been printed from the author’s revised 
eiUtion, and the quotations have been carefully verified 
and oorreoted. 



PREFACE 

TO THU SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing for the press a Second Edition of this 
little work, the author has endeavoured to render it 
more worthy of the approbation and kindly feeling 
with which it has been received: she cannot better 
express her sense of both than by justifying, as far as 
it is in her power, the cordial uid flattering tone of all 
the public critidsms. It is to the great name of Shak- 
SPEARE, that bond of sympathy among all who speak his 
language, and to the subject of the work, not to its 
own merits, that she attributes the success it has met 
with, — success the more delightful, because, in truth, 
it was from the very first so entirely unlooked for as 
to be a matter of surprise as well as of pleasure and 
gratitude. 

*ln this Edition there are many corrections, and some 
additions, which the author hopes may be deemed 
improvements. She has been induced to insert several 
quotations at length, which were formerly only referred 
to, from observing that, however fa mili ar they may be 
to the mind of the reader, they are always recognised 
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with pleasure, like dear domestic faces; and if the 
memory fail at the moment to recall the lines or the 
sentiment to which the attention is directly required, 
few like to interrupt the course of thought, or under- 
take a journey from the sofa or garden-seat to the 
library, to hunt out the volume, the play, the passage, 
for themselves. 

When the first edition was sent to press, the author 
contemplated writing the Life of Mrs. Siddons, with a 
reference to her art ; and deferred the complete develop- 
ment of the character of Lady Macbeth till she should 
be able to illustrate it by the impersonation and 
commentary of that grand and gifted actress ; but the 
task having fallen into other hands, the analysis of the 
character has been almost entirely re-written as at first 
conceived, or rather, restored to its original form. 

This little work as it now stands forms only part of a 
plan which the author hopes, if life be granted her, to 
accomplish; — at all events, life, while it is spared, 
shall be devoted to its fulfilment* 
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OHABACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


INTBODUOTIOH. 

Beene — A Libbart# 

ALDA. 

Yod will not listen to me? 

HBDON. 

£ do, with all the deference whioh befits a gentleman 
when a lady holds forth on the virtues of her own sex. 

He is a parricide of his mothes^s name, 

And with an impious hand murdetfs her fione. 

That wrongs the praise of women ; that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us. 

Yours was the nobler birth. 

For you ftom mw were made — man but of earths 
The son of dust.* 


Ald>A. 

What's this? 

M£OON. 

** Only a rhyme 1 learned from one I talked withal ;** 
His a quotation from t^e old poet that has fixed itself 
In my memory — from’|Mndolph, I think. 


M 
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ALDA. 

'Tis veiy justly thought, and vexy politely quoted, 
and my beet curtsey is due to him and to you :«--hQt 
now will you listen to mo? 

UEDOK. 

With most profound humilrty. 

ALDA. 

Nay, then ! I have done, unless you will lay aside 
these mock airs of gallantry, and listen to me for a 
moment t Is it lair to bring a seoond>hand aoousation 
against me, and not attend to my de&noe ? 

UEDON. 

Well, I will be serious. 

ALDA. 

Do so, and let ns talk like reasonable beinga. 

MSDOU. 

Then tell me (as a reasonable woman, you will not 
be affronted with the question), do you really expect 
that any one will read this little book of yours ? 

ALDA. 

I might answer, that it has been a great source of 
amusement and interest to me for several months, and 
that so &r I am content, but no one writes a book 
without a hope of finding readers, and I shall find a 
few. Accident first made me an authoress; and not 
now, nor ever, have I written to flatter any prevailing 
fashion of the day for the sake of profit, though this is 
done, I know, hy many who have leas excuse for thus 
coining their brains. This little book was undertakmi 
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wittioiti^atli 0 aglit fame erimmey : oat of the f^ew 
of my own heart and eonl have I written it. ha the 
pleasure it has given me, in tibe new and varioos views 
of hnman suktore it has opened to me, in the heantifal 
and soothing Images it has plaoed before me, in the 
ezeroise and improvement of my own ^Ktcnlties, I have 
already been repaid : if praise or profit oome beside, 
they oome as a snrplns. I should be gratified and 
grateful, but I have not sougU; fiar them, nor worked 
for them. So you believe t|his ? 

MBOon. 

1 do : in this I cannot sttspect you of affectation, for 
the profession of dismterestedness is uncalled for, and 
the contrary would be too &r countenanced by the 
custom of the day to be matter of reserve or reproach. 
But how could you (saving the reverence due to a 
lady-authoress, and speaking as one reasonable being 
to another) choose such a threadbare subject? 


AIDA. 

What do yon mean ? 

HSDOK. 

I presume you have written a book to maintain the 
euperiority of your sex over ours ; for so I judge by the 
names at the heads of some of your ohapt^; women, 
fit indeed to inlay heaven with stars, but pardon me, 
very imlike those who at present walk upon this earth. 

ALDA. 

Very unlike the fine ladies of your aoq^uaintanoo, I 
grant you ; but as to maintaining the superioiity, or 
speeolating on the rights of w(nnen-~n<m8ensel why 
shotdd you suspect me of such folly ?~*it is quite oat 

B 2 
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of data. Wlty should there be oompetitioii or odn- 
parison? 

xBxnr. 

Both are ilUjudged and odioos ; bat did 70a eirer 
meet with a woman of the world who did not abase 
most heartily the whole raoe of man? 

ALDA. 

Did yoa ever talk wilb a man of the world who did 
not speak with leviiy or contempt of the whole raoe of 
women? 

MCDOK. 

Perhaps I might answer like Toltaire-— *' Hilas ! ils 
ponrraient bien avoir raison tons deux.” But do you 
thence infer that both are good for nothing? 


Theuoe I infer that the men of the world and the 
women of the world are neither of them-~good for 
much. 

MKDON. 

And yon have written a book to make them better? 

ALDA. 

Heaven forbid t else I were only fit for the next 
Innatic ai^lom. Yanity ran mad never conceived each 
an impossible idea. 

rnmox. 

Then, in few words, what is the snbjeot, and what 
the object of yoar book ? 

ALBA. 

1 have endeavoorbd to Blttstrate the varions modifii.' 
earions of whidh the finnafe diazaeiMr is niaoeptiblib 
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Witli titeir oavaes and reanUs. My life luM apent 
in obaenring and thinking ; I have had, aa yon well 
know, more opportnniiiea for the first, more leisure 
for the last, than hare foUen to the lot of moat people. 
What I have seen, felt, thought, auifored, has led me 
to form oerbun opinions. It appears to me that the 
condition of women in sodety, as at present oonstitnted, 
is fidse in itself, and injurious to them, — ^that the 
education of women, as at present ocmduoted, is founded 
in mistaken principles, and tends to increase fearfuUy 
the sum of misery and error in both sexes ; but I do 
not choose preaumptuonaly to fiing these opinions in 
the fitoe of tiie world, in the form of essays on morality 
and treatises on education. 1 have rather ohosen to 
fllustrate certain positions by examples, and leave my 
readers to deduce the moral tiliemselves, and draw their 
own inferences. 

Hbdon. 

And why have you not chosen your examples from 
real life? you might easily have done so. You have 
not been a mere spectator, or a mere actor, but a 
lounger behind the scenes of existence — have even 
assisted in preparing the puppets for the stage : you 
might have given us an epitome of your experience, 
instead of dreaming over Shakspeare. 

ALDA. 

I might aO| if 1 had ohosen to become a female 
satirist, which 1 will never be. 


XBMV. 

You umuld at least stmid a better ehance of bidng 
lead. 
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ALDA. 

I am not sure of that. The vile taste for satire and 
))ersonal gossip will not he eradioatedt I suppose, while 
the elements of curiosity and malice remain in hunuui 
nature ; but as a fashion of literature, I thmk it is 
passing away ; — at all events it is not my Long 

experienoo of what is called “ the world,** of the folly, 
duplicity, shallowness, selfishness, which meet us at 
every turn, too soon unsettles our youthful creed. If 
it only led to the knowledge of good and evil, it were 
well ; if it only taught us to despise the illusions and 
i-etire from the pleasures of the world, it would be 
iHitter. But it destroys our belief — it dims our percep- 
tion of all abstract truth, virtue, and happiness; if 
turns life into a jest, and a very dull one too. It 
makes us indifferent to beauty, and incredulous of 
goodness ; it teaches us to consider $el/ as the centre 
on which all actions turn, and to which all motives 
are to be referred. 

I(U)0N. 

But this being so, we must either revolve with these 
earthly natures, and round the same centre, or seek a 
sphere for ourselves, and dwell apart. 

ALDA. 

I trust it is not necessary to do either. While we 
are yet young, and the passioDs, powers, and feelings, 
in their ftiU activity, create to us a world within, wo 
cannot look fairly on the world without i—nall ^ngs 
then are good. When first wo throw ourselves forth, 
and meet bum and briars on every side, which stick 
in our Vj»y hearts, — and fiiir tempting ftmits which' 
turn to Miter ashes in the tast^'—then we exclaim 
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with im]^tieace» all things are evil. But at length 
oomea the <»lin hour, wheu they who look beyond the 
supexfieies of things, begin to diaoem tlwir true beais 
ings ; when the peroeption of evil, or sorrow, or sin, 
brings also the peroepticm of some (^posite good, which 
awakena our indulgenoe, mr the knowledge of the cause 
which excites our pity. Thus it is with me. 1 can 
smile — nay, 1 can laugh still — to see folly, vanity, 
absurdity, meanness, exposed by scornful wit, and 
depicted by others in fictions light and brilliant. But 
these very things, when I encounter the reality, rather 
make me sad tlum meny, and take away all the incU- 
nation, if 1 had the power, to hold them up to 
derision. 

UEDOX. 

Unless, hy doing so, yon might correct them. 

AU>A. 

Correct them ! Show me that one human being who 
has been made essentially better by satire 1 Oh no, 
no ! there is something in human nature which hardens 
itself against the lash— something in satire which 
excites only the lowest and worst of our propensities. 
That avowal in Pope — 

I most bo pKmd to sm 
M en not afraid of God, afraid of ms I 

— has ever filled mb with terror and pity. 

XEOON. 

From its truth perhaps ? 

ILDA. 

From its axregsimef for the truth is, that a vice 
never coneoted a vice. Pope might be pMuad of the 
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Uartot be iiMpired n thofle.who Peered ae Qod; in 
Mrbom vanity waa stronger than otmaoienoe : bat tiiat 
terror made no individual man better ; and while he 
indulged his own besetting sin, he admimstered to 
malignity of othms. Your professed satirists always 
send me to think upon the opporite sentiment in 
l^iakspeare, on “the mischievous fonl sin of <feid ing 
sin.” I remember once hearing a poem of Bany 
Cornwall’s (he read it to me), about a strange winged 
creature, that, having the lineaments of a man, yet 
preyed on a man, and afterwards coming to a stream 
to drink, and beholding his own face therein, and that 
he had made his prey of a creature like himself, pined 
away with repentance. So should those do, who, 
having made themselves mischievous mirth out of thb 
sins and sorrows of others, remembering thrir own 
humanity, and seeing within themselves the same 
lineaments — so should they grieve and pine away, self* 
punished. 

HEDOH. 

*Tis an old allegory, and a sad one — and but too 
much to the purpose. 

ALDA. 

I abhor the spirit of ridicule — 1 dread it, and I 
deepise it. I abhor it, because it is in direct contra* 
diction to the mild and serious spirit of Christianity ; 
1 fear it, because we find that in every state of sodety 
in which it has prevailed as a fashion, and has given 
the tone to the manners and literature, it marked the 
moral degradation and approadhing destmorion of that 
society ; and I despise it, because it is the usual resource 
of the shallow and the base mind, and, when widded' 
by Ure sirongest hand with the purest intdriions, on 
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laeffldcaitaiettMofgood. The spirit of mtti«)r6venib;g 
the spudt of soopoy^ whidx is twice bleseed, seems to me 
twice acGuised ; — eriH in those Wlio indulge it^evil to 
those who axe the objects of it. 


MEDOK. 

“Fent^tze Mlcntdl que la ptinition des improdens 
et des foibles l&t confine k la malignity, oar la pure 
verta n’edt jamais 6t6 assez cmelle.” 

iJUU. 

That is a woman’s sentiment. 

MEDOV. 

Tme — ^it teas; and I have pleasure in reminding jm 
that a fomale satirist by profession is yet an anomaly 
in the history of our Uterature, as a femide sohismatio 
is yet unknown in the history of our religion. But to 
what do yon attribute the number of satirical women 
we meet in socieiy ? 

AU>A. 

Not to our nature ; but to a state of society in which 
the levelling spirit of persiflage has been long a foshion ; 
to the perverse education which fosters it; to affeo' 
tions diMppointed or unemployed, which embitter the 
temper; to faculties misdirected or wasted, whi^ 
oppress and irritate the mind ; to an utter ignorance 
of ours^ves and the common lot of humanity, combined 
with quick and refined perceptions and much super* 
fioial oultivaiion; to frivolous habits, whidi make 
sorfous fhoQi^t a burden, and serious foeHnga bane it 
suppressed, if betrayed, a ridicule. Women, gmeralty 
speaking, are by nature too much subjected to suffering 
in many fomm—have too much of foncy and sensibility. 
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and too much of thitt fsoolty which some philoMiihhni 
cell veneration, to be natozelly satirioaL 1 have known 
but one woman eminently gifted in mind and person, 
who is also distinguished for powers of satire as bold 
as merciless ; and she is such a compound of all that 
nature oan give of good, and all that society can teach 
of evil 

MSDOH. 

That she reminds ns of the dragon of old, which was 
generated between the sunbeams from heaven and the 
slime of earth. 

ALDA. 

No such thing. Bather of the powerful and beautiful 
fairy Meltuina, who had every tcdent and every charm 
under heaven, but once in so many hours was fated to 
become a serpent. No, I return to my first position. 
It is not by exposing foUy and scorning fools that we 
make other people wiser, or ourselves happier. But to 
soften the heart by images and examples of the kindly 
and generous affections — to show how the human soul 
is disciplined and perfected by suffering — to prove how 
much of possible good may exist in things evil and 
perverted — ^how much hope there is for those who 
despair — how much comfort for those whom a heartless 
world has taught to contemn botii others and them- 
selves, and so put barriers to the hard, cold, selfish, 
mocking, and leveliing spirit of the day->— -Oh would 
1 could do thisl 

XBD05. 

On tiie same prinmple, 1 suppose, that they have 
changed the ti^atmmtt of lunatics ; and whereas they 
used to condemn poor distempered wretches to atifaw 
and da rkn ess, stiipes and a strait wa&tooat, they now 
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Mad IbMEtt'tio miisbiiie and ^preem ilalds, to wander in 
gftn^iwM «BMmg Idrda and flowexa, and ecMtiie iiu»n with 
eoft mntdo and Jcind, flattering epeeoL 

AL&a. 

Yon latij^ at me I perhaps I deserve it. 

XEUOK. 

No, in toath ; I am a little amnsed, hnt most honestly 
attentive: and perhaps wish loonld think more like 
you. But to proceed : I allow that with this view ot 
the case you could not well have chosen your illustra- 
tions from xe^ life : but why not from history ? 

AU>A. 

As &r as History could guide me, I have taken her 
with me in one or two recent publications, which all 
tend to the same object. Nor have 1 here lost sight of 
her; but 1 have entered on a land where she alone is 
not to be trusted, and may make a pleasant companion 
but a most tollaoious guide. To drop metajdioT: 
history informs us that such things have been done or 
have ooourred; but when we oome to inquire into 
motives and characters, it is the most false and partial 
and uiuMtisfimtory authority we can refer to. Woman 
are illnstrious in history, not from what they have 
been in tfaemselvei, but generally in proporti<m to the 
mischief they have done or caused. Those diaraotera 
best fitted to my purpose are precisely those of which 
history never heard, or disdains to spetdc; of those 
which have been handed down to us by many djiSatent 
authorities under different aspects we cannot judge 
without prejudice.; in others there coourocotatn chasms 
whiohitiafUlflenlttonipply: and hence inconsistelieiss 
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m Iwvf »o mewDi of MoonoUing, 4aii)»llMii 

lliogr In zeoauotled, if we knew the whole initeid 
ef»pe^ 

XXDOS. 

But inetenoe—uustanoe I 

AtDA. 

Szemples crowd upon me; hot take the first tint 
oeooTS. Do yon remember that Ouohesse de L<mgne- 
Tille whose beautifal picture we were looking at 
yesterday ? — ^the heroine of the Fronde ? — think of that 
woman — ^bold, intriguing, profligate, vain, ambitions, 
factious ! — who made men rebels with a smile ; — or if 
that were not enough, the lady was not scrupulous, — 
apparently without principle as without shame, nothings 
was too much ! And then think of the same woman 
protecting the virtuous philosopher AmauH, when he 
was denounced and condemned; and, from motives 
which her worst enemies could not malign,, secreting 
.him in her house, unknown even to her own servants — 
preparing his food herself, watching for his safety, and 
at length saving him. Her tenderness, her patience, 
her discretion, her disinterested benevolence, not only 
d^ed danger (that were little to a woman of her 
temper), bat endured a lengthened trial ; all the esaut 
caused by the necessity of keeping her house, oontinnal 
self-control, and the thousand small daily saorifioes 
which to a vain, dissipated, proud, impatient wonum, 
must have been hard to bear. Now if Shakspeue had 
drawn the diaraoter of the Dudiesse de LongneriUe, 
he weald have shown vs tim sameindividiial wonoaun 
hotib. sstnsdmns :-»far the same being, with the same 
fitealiifla and passions and powers, it surely waa: ’ 
whereas in hiataty we see, in one cas^ a tary die* 





«ei9» • mum witboui nodMrt^flr |%; lod b tli# 
fjiOnttt m mgA mi * woMKiffor ti 

good&«Mti aail noilung to o(Bia««fc tibe two ki 

oar finioj. 

uaxm. 

Bat thoie are oontradiotiooa wHdi we meet on 
every pBtgd of hurtory, which make oa giddy with 4oabt 
or sick with belief; and are the proper sabjeote of 
iaqoizy for the annalist and the phUoeopher. 

AU>A. 

I cannot eay that professed moralists and philosqphen 
did mnoh to help tne oat of the dilemma; bat the 
Mddle whioh history presented 1 fonnd solved in the 
pages of Shakspeare. There the crooked appeared 
straight ; the inaccessible, easy ; the incomprehensible, 
plain. All I sought, I found there; his characters 
combine history and real life ; they are complete in- 
dividuals, whose hearts and souls are laid open before 
us : all may behold, and all judge for themselves. 

nsooir. 

Bat all will not jndge alike. 

ALDA. 

Ko; and herein lies a part of their wcnderfhl troth. 
We hemr fihakspeare’s men and women disoossed, 
]praised and diq>zaised, liked, disliked, an real human 
beings; and in formh^ our opinions of them we are 
infinmued. by oar own dharaoters, habits of fhcught, 
prc^jodioee, feelings, impolses, just as we are iaHasiMad 
wi& toowr aoqwdntanosB and sssociiata» 
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But we are then as likely to misconcoiye and mis* 
judge them, 

ALDA. 

Yes, if we had only the same imperfect moans of 
studying them. But we can do with them what we 
cannot do with real j^eople : we can unfold the whole 
character before us, stripped of all pretensions of self- 
love, all disguises of manner. Wo can take leisure to 
examine, to analyse, to correct our own impressions, to 
watch the rise and progress of various passions— wo 
can hate, love, approve, condemn, without offence to 
others, without pain to ourselves. 

In this reB])ect they may be compared to those 
exquisite anatomical preparations of wax, which those 
who could not without disgust and horror dissect a real 
specimen, may study, and learn the mysteries of our 
frame, and all the internal workings of the wondrous 
machine of life. 

ALDA* 

And it is the safer and the better way — for us at 
least. But look, that brilliant rain-drop trembling 
there in the sunshine suggests to me another illus- 
tration. Passion, when we contemplate it through 
the medium of imagiimtion, is like a ray of light 
transmitted through a prism ; we can calmly, and with 
undaxzled eye, study its complicate nature and analyse 
its variety of tints ; but passion brought home to us 
in its reality, through our own feelings and experience^ 
is like the same ray transmitted through a lens,~ ’ 
blinding; burnmg, consuming where it fiUls* 
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IIBDOK. 

Your illustration is the most poetical, I allow ; hut 
not the most just. But tell me, is the ground you 
have taken sufficiently large? — is the foimdation you 
have chosen strong enough to bear the moral super- 
structure you raise upon it ? You know the prevalent 
idea is, that Shakspeare’s women are inferior to his 
men. This assertion is constantly repeated, and has 
been but tamely refuted. 

ALDA. 

Professor Bichardson ’ — 

MEDON. 

^ He is as dry as a stick, and his refutation not 
successful even as a piece of logic. Then it is not 
sufficient for critics to assert this inferiority and want 
of variety : they first assume the fallacy, then argue 
upon it. Cibber accounts for it from the circumstance 
that all the female parts in Shakspeare’s time were 
acted by boys — there were no women on the stage ; 
and Mackenzie, who ought to have known lietter, says 
that he was not so happy in his delineations of love 
and tenderness, as of the other passions; because, 
forsooth, the majesty of his genius could not stoop to 
the refinements of delicacy ; — preposterous I 

ALDA. 

Stay! before we waste epithets of indignation, let 
us consider. If these people mean that Shakspeare’s 
women are infenor in power to his men, I grant it at 
onco ; for in Shakspeare the male and female characters 
bear precisely iha same relation to each other that they 
io in nature and in sodefy they are not equal in 
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protuinenoe or in power; they are sabordinate throvgli- 
oat. Bichardeon remarks, that, if sitnation influenoea 
the mind, and if uniformity of oonduot he frequently 
occasioned by uniformity of condition, tiiere must be 
a greater diversity of male than of female characters,** 
— which is true. Add to this our limited sphere of 
action, consequently of experience — the habits of self- 
control rendering the outward distinctions of character 
and passion less striking and less strong — idl this we 
see in Shakspearo as in nature ; for instance, Juliet 
is the most impassioned of his female characters ; but 
what are her passions compared to those which shake 
the soul of Othello ? 

Even as tlio dew-drop on the myrtle leaf 

To the vex’d sea. , 

Look at Constance, frantic for the loss of her son ; then 
look at Lear, maddened by the ingratitude of his 
daughters ; why, it is the west wind bowing those 
aspen-tops that wave before oiir window compared to 
the tropic hurricane when forests crash and bum, and 
mountains tremble to their bases ! 

MEOON. 

True; and Lady Macbeth, with all her soaring 
ambition, her vigour of intellect, her subtlety, hw 
courage, and her cruelty — what is she, compared to 
Bichard 111.? 

ALDA. 

I will tell you what she is — she is a woman. Flaoe 
Lady Macbeth in comparison with Bichard IIL and 
you see at once the essential distinction between 
masculine and feminine ambition — ^though both in 
extreme* mid overleaping all restraints of oonsdenoe 
or meroj. Bichard says hkuael^ that lie has 
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** neither pity, love, nor fear:” Lady Haobeth ia 
eosoeptible of all three. Yoti smile I but that remains 
to be proved. The reason that Shakspeare’s wicked 
women have such a singular hold upon our fancy, 
is from the consistent preseryation of the feminine 
character, which renders them more terrible, because 
more credible and intelligible — ^not like those monstrous 
caricatures wo meet with in history 

MEDOH. 

In history ? This is new ! 

ALDA. 

Tes! I repeat, in history, where certain isolated 
i^cts and actions are recorded, without any relation to 
causes, or motives, or connecting feelings ; and pictures 
exhibited from which the considerate mind tunm in dis- 
giut, and the feeling heart has no relief but in positive 
and, I may add, reasonable incredulity. ■ I have lately 
seen one of Correggio’s finest pictures, in which the three 
Furies are represented, not as ghastly deformed hags, 
with talcms, and torches, and snaky hair, but as young 
women, with fine luxuriant forms and regular features, 
and a single serpent wreathing the tresses like a 
bandeau — but muh countenances I — such a hideous 
expresion of malice, cunning, and cruelty! and the 
effect is beyond conception appalling. Leonardo da 
Vinci worked upon the same grand principle of art in 
his Medusa — 

VTbeie U is less tbs honor than the graoe 
WMeh turns the gent's spirit into stone—. 

* • # ih * 

’TU the melodioiu tiota of beaotf thrown 
iLthwart the hae of guilt and glare of patn, 

That hummiiae and hfurmoniae the etialne 
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And Shakspeard, who understood &11 truth, wcarked 
ont his conceptions on the same principle, having said 
himself, that “ proper deformity shows not in the fiend 
so horrid as in woman.” Hence it is, that whether he 
portrayed the wickedness founded in perverted power, 
as in Lady Macbeth, or the wioke^oss founded in 
weakness, as in Gertrude, Lady Anne, or Cressida, he 
is the more fearfully impressive, because we cannot 
claim for ourselves an exemption from the same nature, 
before which, in its corrupted state, we tremble %vith 
horror or shrink with disgust. 


lIKDON. 

Do yon remember that some of the commentators 
of Shakspeare have thought it incumbent on their 
gallantry to express their utter contempt for the 
scene between Richard and Lady Anne, as a monstrous 
and incredible libel on your sex ? 

ALDA. 

They might have spared themselves the troublo. 
Lady Anno is just one of those women whom wo see 
walking in crowds through the drawing-rooms of the 
world — the puppets of habit, the fools of fortune, 
without any particular inclination for vice, or any 
steady principle of virtue ; whoso actions ate inspir^ 
by vanity, not affection, and regulated by opinion, not 
by conscience : who ore good while there is no tempta- 
tion to be otherwise, and ready victims of the first 
soliciting to evil. In the case of Lady Anne we are 
startled by the situation : not three months a widow, 
and following trt the sepulchre the remains of a husband 
and a father, she is met and wooed and won by the 
very man who murdered them. In sodr a case it 
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teqtlired perliaps either, Bichaxd or the arch>fiend 
himself to tempt her suooessfully ; bat ia a less critical 
moment, a far less stibtle and audacious seducer would 
have sufficed. Oressida is another modification of 
vanity, weakness, and fiilsohood, drawn in stronger 
oolbum. The \mld contains many Lady Annes and 
Cressidas, polished and refined externally, whom chance 
and vamity keep right, whom chance and vanity lead 
wrong, just as it may .happen. When we read in 
history of the miormities of certain women, perfect 
scarecrows, and ogresses, we can safely, like the 
Pharisee in Scripture, hug ourselves in our secure 
virtue, and thank God that we are not as others are : 
but the wicked women in Shakspeare arc portrayed 
with such perfect consistency and truth, tiiat they 
leave us no such 'resource; they firighten us into 
reflection — they make us believe and tremble. On the 
other hand, his amiable women are touched with such 
exquisite simplicity — they have so little external 
pretension, and are so unlike the usual heroines cf 
tragedy and romance, that they delight us more “ than 
all the nonsense of the heau idSal t” We are flattered 
by the perception of our owm nature in the midst of 
so many charms and virtues ; not only are they what 
we could wish to be, or ought to be, but what we 
persuade ourselves we might be, or would be, under 
a different and a happier state of things, and perhaps 
some time or other mny be. They are not stuck up, 
like the cardinal virtues, all in a row, for us to admire 
and v^onder at ; they are not mere poetical abstractions ; 
nor (as they have been termed) mere abstractions of 
the affections, — 

But eomana elay ta^ from the eommuo eartti, 

ICoulded hy Ghxl, and temper’d by the tean 

Of angela to the perfhot form of— uobmhi. 

O $ 
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VEDOir. 

Beautiful lines I — ^Where are 

ALDA. 

I quote from memory, and I am afraid inacooraielyy 
from a poem of Alfred Tennyson’s. 

XSDON. 

Well, between argument, and sentiment, and logic, 
and poetry, you are making out a very plausible case. 
1 think with you, that in the instances yon have 
mentioned (as Lady Macbeth and Bichard, Juliet and 
Othello, and others) the want of oomparatiTe power js 
only an additional excellence ; but to go to an opposite 
extreme of delineation, we must allow that there is not 
one of Shakspeare’s women that, as a dramatio character, 
can be compared to Falstaff. 

AtDA. 

No; because anything like Falstaff in the form of 
woman — any such compound of wit, sensuality, and 
selfishness, unchecked by the moral sentiments and 
the affections, and touched with the same vigorous 
painting— would be a gross and monstrous caricature. 
If it could exist in nature, w'e might find it in 
Shakspeare ; but a moment’s reflection shows ns that 
it would be essentially an impossible oomhinati<m of 
faculties in a female. 


VCDOH. 

It strikes me, however, that his hnmorons womefn 
are &ebly drawn, in oomparism itith some at tbs 
ftmale wits of other writers. 
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XtDA* 

Beoatue his womw of wit and hnmonr axe not 
introdnoed for the sole purpose of saying hrilliani 
things, and displaying the wit of the author ; they are, 
as I will show yon, real, natural women, in whom wit 
is only a particular and occasional modification of 
intelle^ ^ey are all, in the first place, affectionate, 
thinking beings, and moral agents ; and then witty as 
if by accident, or, as the Duohesse de Chaulnes said of 
herself, " par la grAce de Dieu.” As to humour, it is 
carried as far as possible in Mrs. Quickly; in the 
termagant Catherine ; in Maria, in “ Twelfth Night 
in Juliet's nurse ; in Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page. What 
can exceed m humorous naivetS Mrs. Quiokly’s upbraid- 
i&g of Falstaff, and her concluding appeal, “ Didst thou 
not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings?” 
Is it not exquisite — irresistible? Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page are both “merry wives,” but how perfectly 
discriminated { Mrs. Ford has the most good nature , 
Mrs. Page is the cleverer of the two, and has more 
sharpness in her tongue, more mischief in her mirth. 
In all these instances I allow that the humour is more 
or less vulgar; but a humorous woman, whether in 
high or low life, has always a tinge of vulgarity. 

MEDOM. 

1 should like to see that word vulgar properly de- 
fined, and its meaning limited ; at present it is the 
most arbitrary word in the language. 

ALDA. 

Yes, like the word romantic, it is a oonvenient 
“exploding word,” and in its general sq>plication 
signifies nothing more than “ see how much finer 1 am 
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than other people !”* but. in. literature and obaraoter 1 
shall adhere to the definition of Sfadtooe de 8tael, 
‘who uses the word vulgar as the reverse of poeticaL 
Vulgarity (os I wish to apply the word) is the negative 
in all things. In literature, it is the total absence of 
elevation and depth in the ideas, and of elegance and 
delicacy in the expression of them. In character it 
is the obeence of truth, sensibility, and reflection. 
The vulgar in manner is the result of vulgarity of 
character ; it is grossness, hardness, or aflhctation. If 
you would see how Shahspeare has discriminated, not 
only different degrees, but different kinds of plebeian 
vulgarity in women, you have only to compare the 
Nurse in “ Bcnneo and Juliet” with Mrs. Quickly. On 
the whole, if there are people who, taking the strong 
and essential distinction of sex into consideration, still 
maintain that Shakspoare’s female characters are not, 
in truth, in variety, in power, equal to his men, I 
think I shall prove the contrary. 

MEDON. 

I observe that you have divided your illustrations 
into classes ; but shades of character so melt into each 
other, and the various faculties and powers are so 
blended and balanced, that all classification must be 
arbitrary. I am at a loss to conceive where you have 
drawn the line. Here at the head of your finrt chapter 
I find “Characters of Intellect.” Do you call Portia 
intellectual, and Hermione and Constance not so? 

ALDA. 

1 know that Schlegel has said that it is impossible 

* See Foeto'a TSmuf m the ai^eatioB of.ihe «ortl wmssMa— ' 
loL I. 





to arrange Shakspeate’s oharooten inclaflsea ; yet soma 
ebuwifioation was neoossaiy for my purpose. 1 have 
therefore divided them into diaracters in which 
inteUept and wit predominate; oharaoters in which 
^lassHni and &npy predominate; and charaoters in 
which the moral sentiments and affections predominate. 
The historical oharaoters I have considered apart, as 
requiring a different mode of illustration. Portia 1 
regard as a perfect model of an intellectual woman, in 
whom wit is tempered by sensibility, and fancy regu- 
lated by strong reflection. It is objected to her, to 
Beatrice, and others of Shakspeare's women, that the 
display of intellect is tinged with a coarseness of 
manner belonging to the age in which he wrote. To 
jpemark that the conversation and letters of high-bred 
and virtuous women of that time were more bold and 
frank in expression than any part of the dialogue 
appropriated to Beatrice and Bosalind, may excuse it 
to our judgment, but does not reconcile it to our 
taste. Much has been said, and more might be said, 
on this subject ; but I would rather not discuss it. It 
is a mere difference of manner which is to bo regretted, 
but has nothing to do with the essence of the 
character. 

MKDON. 

I think you have done well in avoiding the topic 
alt(^ther; but between ourselves, do you really think 
that the refinement of manner, the censorious, hypo- 
'oritietd, verbal scrupulosity which is carried so far in 
this “ picked age ” of ours, is a true sign of superior 
refinement of taste and purity of morals? Is it not 
rather, a whiting of the sepulchre? I will not even 
allude to individual instances whom we both know, 
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bat does it not zemind joa, on the whole, of the tone 
• of French manners previotui to the Bevolution — ^^at 
“d^osMoe” which Horace Walpole ao admired,* veiling 
tiie moral degradation, the inoonoeiTable profligacy of 
the higher olaeees? Stay, I have not yet done — ^not to 
yoa, bat /or yon, I will add thus mnch : onr modem 
idea of delicacy apparently attaches more importance 
to words than to things, to manners than to morals. 
Yon will hear people inveigh against the improprietioi 
of Shakspeare, with Don Juan, or one of those infernal 
French novels — I beg your pardon — lying on their 
toilet-table. Lady Florence is shocked at the sallieB 
of Beatrice, and Beatrice would certainly stand aghast 
to see Lady Florence dressed for Almack's ; so you see 
that in both cases the fashion makes the indeooruifl. 
Let her ladyship new model her gowns I 

ALDA. 

Well, well, leave Lady Florence; I would rather 
hear you defend Shakspeare. 

MKDON. 

I think it is Colmidge who so finely observes, that 
Shakspeare ever kept the high road of human life 
whereon all travel, that he did not pick out by-paths 
of feeling and sentiment ; in him we have no moral 
highwaymen, and sentimental thieves and rat-catchers, 
and interesring villains, and amiable, elegant adulte* 
resses — hAormode demanoram— no delicate entangle* 
mmts of situation, in which the grossest images are 
presented to the mind disguised imder the superfida) 
attraction of style and sentiment. He flattered no bad 
passion, disguised no vice in the garb of Virtue, trifled- 

* CSemqpiHideaee, voL UL 
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with no just and generotis principle. He can make na 
langh at folly and shudder at crime, yet still preserve 
onr love for ottr fellow-beings and our reverence for 
ourselves. He has a lofty and a feurless trust in his 
own powers and in the beauty and excellence of virtue ; 
and, with his eye fixed on the lode-star of truth, steers 
ns triumphantly among shoals and quicksands, whmo 
with any other pilot we had been wrecked. For 
instance, who but himself would have dared to bring 
into dose contact two such characters as lago and 
Desdemona? Had the colours in which he has arrayed 
Desdemona been one atom less transparently bright 
and pure, the charm had been lost ; she could not have 
borne the approximation : some shadow from the over* 
powering blackness of hit character must have passed 
over the sun-bright purity of hen. For observe, logo’s 
disbelief in the virtue of Desdemona is not pretended, 
it is real. It arises from his total want of frith in all 
virtue ; he is no more capable of conceiving goodness 
than she is capable of conceiving eviL To the brufrl 
coarseness and fiendish malignity of this man, her 
gentleness appears only a contemptible weakness ; her 
purity of affection, which saw " Othello’s visage in his 
mind,” only a perversion of taste ; her bashful modesty 
<nily a cloak for evil propensities; so he represente 
them with all the force of language and self-conviction, 
and we are obliged to listen to him. He rips her to 
pieces befinre us ; he would have bedeviled an angel 1 
yet such is the unrivalled, though passive delicaty of 
the delineation, that it can stand it unhurt, untouched 1 
It is wonderful !— yet natural as it is wonderfril I After 
all, there are people in the world whose opinions and 
filings are taint^ by an habitual acquaintance with 
the evil side of society, though in actimi and intention 
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1^0y xemain right ; and who, without the real depravity 
of heart and malignity of intention of lago, judge aa he 
does of the characters and producticms of others. 

au>a. 

Heavens bless me from such oritios I Yet if genius, 
yputh, and innocence could not escape unslurred, can 1 
hope to do 80? I pity from my soul the persons you 
allude to ; for to such minds there can exist few un* 
contaminated sources of pleasure, either in nature or 
in art 

MEOOK. 

Ay, ** the perfumes of Paradise were poison to the 
Dives, and made them melancholy.’' * You pity them, 
and they will sneer at yon. But, what have we herc^ 
— “ CSiaracters of Imagination — Juliet — Viola.” Are 
these romantic young ladies the pillars which are to 
sustain your moral edifice? Are they to serve as 
examples or as warnings for the youth of this en- 
lightened age ? 

ALDA. 

As war 'ngs, of course — ^what else ? 

MEDOV. 

Against the ''angers of romance? But where are 
they? “ Vraime; t,” as B. Constant says, “je ne vois 
pas qu’en fait d’enthousiasme, le ieu soit A la maison.” 
Where are they — ^these disciples of poetry and romance, 
these victims of disinterest^ devotion and believing 
truth, these unblown roses — ^all oonsoienoe and tender- 
ness — ^whom it is so necessary to guard against too 
much confidence in others, and too little in themselves 
— ^where are they? 

* As Oriental ptomrk 







iJU>A. 

Wandering in the Elyeian fields, I prosome, with 
the romantic young gentlemen who are too generona, 
too zealous in defence of innocence, too enthusiastio in 
their admiration of virtue, too violent in their hatred 
of vice, too sinoere in friendship, too faithfal in love, 
too active and disinterested in the cause of truth—— 

MEDOK. 

Veiy fair t But seriously, do you think it necessary 
to guard young people, in this selfish and calculating 
age, against an excess of sentiment and imagination ? 
Bo you allow no distinction between the romance of 
exaggerated sentiment and the romance of elevated 
tnought? Do you biing cold water to quench the 
smouldering ashes of enthusiasm? Methinks it is 
rather superfluous; and that another doctrine is 
needed to withstand the heartless system of expediency 
which is the favourite philosophy of the day. The 
warning you speak of may be gently hinted to the few 
who Me in danger of being misled by an excess of the 
generous impulses of fancy and feeling; but need 
hardly, I think, be proclaimed by sound of trumpet 
amid the mocks of the world. No, no; there are 
young women in these days, but there is no such 
thing as youth ; the bloom of existence is sacrificed to 
a fashionable education, and where we should find the 
rosebuds of the spring, we see only the fhll'blowii, 
flaunting, precocious rosM of the hot-bed. 

ALDA. 

Blame, then, that foroiug system of education, the 
most pemioious, the most mistaken, the most 
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reaching in its miserable and misohieroiis effects, that 
ever prevailed in this world. The custom which shut 
up women in convents till they were married, and then 
launched them innocent and ignorant on society, was 
bad enough ; but not worse than a system of education 
which inundates us with hard, clever, sophisticated 
girls, trained by knowing mothers and all-accomplished 
governesses, with whom vanity and expediency take 
place of conscience and affection — (in other words, 
of romance) — ^‘‘frutto senile in sul giovenil fiore;” 
with feelings and passions suppressed or contracted, 
not governed by higher faculties and purer principles ; 
with whom opinion — the same false honotur which 
sends men out to fight duels — stands instead of the 
strength and the light of virtue within their own soulk. 
Hence the strange anomalies of artificial society — girls 
of sixteen who are models of manner, miracles of 
prudence, marvels of learning, who sneer at sentiment, 
and laugh at the Juliets and the Imogens ; and matrons 
of forty, who, when the passions should be tame and 
wait upon the judgment, amaze the world and put us 
to confusion with their doings. 

MEDOR. 

Or turn politicians, to vary the excitement. How 1 
hate political women ! 

ALDA, 

Why do you hate them ? 

Ma)OS. 

Because they are mischievous 

AU>A. 

But why are they mischievous? 
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VEDOK. 

Why I — why are they mlschieToae ? Nay, ash them, 
or ask the father of all mischief, who has not a more 
efficient instrument to further his designs in this world 
than a woman run mad with politics. The number of 
political intriguing women of this time, whose boudoirs 
and drawing-rooms are the /oyers of party-spirit, is 
another trait of resemblance between the state of 
society now and that which existed at Paris before the 
Bevolution. 

AWX, 

And do you think, like some interesting young lady 
in Miss Edgeworth’s tales, that “ women haTe nothing 
to do with politics?” Do you mean to say that 
women are not capable of comprehending the principles 
of legislation, or of feeling an interest in the govern- 
ment and welfare of their country, or of perceiving 
and sympathising in the progress of great events? — 
that ^ey cannot feel patriotism ? Believe me, when 
we do feel it, our patriotism, like our courage and our 
love, has a purer source than with you ; for a man’s 
patriotism has always some tinge of egotism, while a 
woman’s patriotism is generally a sentiment, and of 
the noblest kind. 

UEDOE. 

1 agree in all this ; and all this does not mitigate 
my horror of political women in general, who are, I 
repeat it, both mischievous and absurd. If you oould 
but hear the reasoning in these feminine coteries I — ^but 
yon never talk politics. 

MtDX. 

Indeed 1 do, when 1 can get any one to listen to me ; 
bat I pref(nr listening. As fot ^e evil yon omnplain 
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vi, impttto it to tiuil impsefeet eduootioft wMdi at onoe 
M^Mi'vaitat and eaalaTar tka inteUeo^ and loa^ tke 
aumoiy wlule it fetters the jndgntent. Wooieitt* how* 
•rrar wdl read in history, never generalise in |Kditiaa i 
never argue on any broad or general principle; never 
reason from a oonsideration of past events, &eir oanses 
and oonseqnenoea. But they are always political 
through their ajBfeotions, their prejudices, their personal 
UauoM, their hopes, their fears. 

MEDOn. 

If it were no worse I could stand it; for that is at 
least feminino. 

▲tna. 

But most mischievous. For henoe it is that we make 
such blind partisans, such violent party women, and 
suoh wretched politicians. I never heard a woman 
iaUc politios, as it is termed, that 1 could not discern 
at once the motive, the affection, the secret bias, which 
swayed her opinions and inspired her arguments. If 
it appeared to the Grecian sage so ** diffio^t for a man 
not to love himself, nor tlie things that belong to him, 
but justioe only,” how much more for a woman 1 

u&vov. 

Then you think that a better Muoation, based on 
truer moral principles, would render women more 
reasonable politicians, or at least give them some 
right to meddle with politics? 

Jiina. 

It wxiold cease in that case to be as you 

teorm ity fer it would be legitimised* It is eaiy to 





roeo’ at and i^l^j^atioal lacHea, aitd qwto 

hovd Olx leave £hoie tab^gey ommauBiplaoes 

te o4i£i<^ P-iiM^de ttol eotae ^11 from yovu not 
frree me to zemind you, timt iromeit Imve ae^deved 
enough to eileuoe them for ever ;* and how often must 
that truiem be repeated, lhat it is not a wmnan’s 
attainments which nudce her amiable or nnamiable, 
estimable or the contrary, but her qualities? A time 
is coming, perhaps, when the education of wommi will 
be considered, with a view to their future destination 
as the mothers and nurses of legislators and statesmen, 
and the cultivation of their powers of reflection and 
moral feelings supersede the exciting drudgery by 
which they are now crammed with knowledge and 
accomplishments. 

UEROa. 

Well, till that blessed period arrives, 1 wish yon 
would leave us the province of politics to ourselves. I 
see here yon have treated of a very different class of 
beings, ** women in whom ihe affectione and the moral tenti- 
meata predominate.” Are there many such, think yon, 
in the world? 

ALDA. 

Yes, many such; the development of affection and 
sentiment is more quiet and unobtrusive than that of 
passion and intolleot, and less observed; it is more 
common, too, therefore less remarked : but in women 
it generally gives the prevailing tone to the draracter, 
except where vanity has been made the ruling 
motive. 

* la our omi tioie Hadsmo de StsSl, Mis. SoaMivUlia Barrist 
HtirtinMu, Mts. MoMel ; %e ueed not go back to tea Bdandb Mid 

Agneai, nor OTon to our own Lnoy Hutohiuaon. 
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MEDOV. 

Except! I admire yorir exoeptioiit Ton malce in 
this case the rule the exception. Look round iha 
nrorld. 

▲LDA, 

You are not one of those with whom that common 
phrase “ the world ” signifies the circle, whatever and 
wherever that may he, which limits our individual 
experience, as a child considers the visible horizon 
as the bounds which shut in the mighty universe. 
Believe me, it is a sorry, vulgar kind of wisdom, if it 
be wisdom — a shallow and confined philosophy, if it be 
philosophy — which resolves all human motives and 
impulse into egotism in one sex and vani^ in thb 
other. Such may bo the way of ihe world, as it is 
called — the result of a very artificial and oorrupt state 
of society, but such is not general nature, nor female 
nature. Would you see the kindly, self-sacrificing 
affections developed under their most honest but 
least poetical guise, displayed without any mixture 
of vanify, and unchecked in the display by any 
fear of being thought vain? — yon will see it, not 
among the prosperous, the high-bom, the educated, 

“ fiur, far removed from want, and grief and fiear,” but 
among the poor, the miserable, the perverted — among 
those habitually exposed to all influences that harden 
and deprave. 

MEDOX. 

I believe it — ^nay, I know it ; but bow should yoa 
know it) or anything of the strange places of refbge 
whioli truth and nature have found in the 4wo en^ 
tnimes of society? 
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ALDA. 

It u no matter what I have seen or known ; and for 
the two extremes of society, I leave them to the author 
of “ Paul Clifford,’* and that most exquisite painter of 
living manners, Mrs. Qore. St. Giles’s is no more 
tutiure than St. James’s. I wanted character in its 
essential truth, not modified by particular customs, 
by fashion, by situation. I wish^ to illustrate the 
manner in which the affections would naturally display 
themselves in women — whether combined with high 
intellect, regulated by reflection, and elevated by 
imagination, or existing with perverted dispositions, or 
purified by the moral sentiments. I found all these in 
Sl^kspeare ; his delineations of women — in whom the 
virtuous and calm affections predominate and triumph 
over shame, fear, pride, resentment, vanity, jealousy — 
are particularly worthy of consideration, and perfect in 
their kind, be<»use so quiet in their effect. 

MEDON. 

Several critics have remarked in general terms on 
those beautiful pictures of female friendship, and of the 
generous affection of women for each other, which we 
find in Shakspeare. Other writers, especially dramatic 
writers, have found ample food for wit and satiric 
delineation in the littleness of feminine spite and 
rivalty, in the mean spirit of competition, ^e petty 
jealousy of superior clutrms, the mutual slander and 
mistrust, the transient leagues of folly or selfishness 
miscalled friendship— the result of an education which 
makes vanity the ruling principle, and of a false 
position in society. Shakspeare, who looked upon 
women vfith the spirit of humanity, wisdom, and deep 
love, has d<me justice to their natural good tendencies and 

P 
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kindly sympathies. In the Mendship of Beatrice and 
Hero, of Rosalind and Celia ; in the description of the 
girlish attachment of Helena and Hormia, he has 
represented truth and generous affection rising superior 
to all the usual sources of female rivalry and jealousy; 
and with such force and simplicity and obvious self- 
conviction, that he absolutely forces the same ocm* 
viction on us. 

ALDA. 

Add to those the generous feeling of Viola for her 
rival Olivia ; of Julia for her rival Sylvia ; of Helena 
for Diana ; of the old Countess for Helena, in the same 
play ; and even the affection of the wicked queen in 
Hamlet for the gentle Ophelia, which prove that 
Shakspearo thought (and when did he ever think other 
than the truth ’) that women have by nature “ virtues 
that are merciful,” and can be just, tender, and true to 
their sister women, whatever mts and worldlings, and 
satirists and fashionable poets, may say or sing of us 
to the contrary. There is another thing which he has 
most deeply felt and beautifully represented — the dis- 
tinction between masculine and feminine otmrage, A 
man’s courage is often a mere animal quality, and in 
its most elevated form a point of honour. But a 
woman’s courage is always a virtue, because it is not 
required of us, it is not (mo of the means through 
which we seek admiration and applause; on ^e 
(sontrazy, we are courageous through our affections and 
mental energies, not through our vanity or our strength. 
A woman’s heroism is always the excess of sensibility. 
Do you remember Lady Fanshaw putting on a sailor’s 
jacket and his ** blue thrum cap,” and standing at her 
husband's side, unknown to him, during a Sba-dght? 
There she stood, all bathed in tears, but fixed to that 
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spot. Bier litisband’s exolamaticm wlien he tamed and 
disoovezed her — ’“Good €k>dl that love should make 
kuoh a change as this I” — is applicable to all tiie actsot 
oouiage which we read or hear of in women. This is 
the courage of Juliet when, after summing up aU the 
possible consequences of her own act, till she almost 
maddens herself with terror, she drinks the sleeping 
potion ; and for that passive fortitude which is founded 
in piety and pure strength of affection, such as the 
heroism of Lady Bussell and Gertrude de Wart, he has 
given us some of the noblest modifications of it in 
Hermione, in Cordelia, in Imogen, in Katherine of 
Axxakgoxu 

MEDON. 

*And what do you call the courage of Lady Iilaobeth ? — 

My bands are of yonr colour, but I shame 

To wear a beaat so white. 

And again : 

A little water clears us of tbis deed ; 

How easy is it tbeu I 

If this is not mete masculine indifferenco to blood and 
death, mere firmness of nerve, what is it? 

AI.DA. 

Not that, at least, which apparently you deem* it; 
you will find, if yon'hswe patience to read me to the 
end, that I have judged Lady Macbeth very diffieiently. 
Take these firightfhl passages with the context — ^take 
the whole situation, and you will see that it is no such 
thing. A firiend of mine truly observed, that if 
Macbeth hod been a mfBan without any qualms of 
eonaraeDee, Lady Maobeth would have been cm to 
idirink said tremlde; but that whtoih quendied Atm, 

o 2 
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lent her fire. The absolute necessity for self-command, 
the strength of her reason, and her love for herhiuband, 
combine at this critical moment to conquer all fear but 
the fear of detection, leaving her the full possession of 
her faculties. Becollect that the same woman who 
speaks with such horrible indiffarenoe of a little water 
clearing the blood-stain from her hand, sees in imagi- 
nation that hand for ever reeking, for ever polluted : 
and when reason is no longer awake and paramount 
over the violated feelings of nature and womanhood, 
we behold her making unconscious efforts to wash out 
that “damned spot,” and sighing, heart-broken, over 
that little hand which all the perfumes of Arabia will 
never sweeten more. 

MEDON. 

I hope you have given her a place among the women 
in whom the tender affections and moral sentiments 
predominate. 

AU>A, 

You laugh ; but, jesting apart, perhaps it would have 
been a more accurate classification than placing her 
among the historical characters. 


XEDON. 

Apropos to the historical characters, I hope yon have 
refuted that insolent assumption (shall I call it ?), that 
Hhakspeare tampered inexcusably with the truth of 
history. He is the truest of all historians. His ana- 
chronisms always remind me of those in the fine old 
Italian pictures : either they are insignificant, or, if 
properly considered, are really beauties ; for instance, 
•very one knows that Correggio’s St. Jerome present* 
ing his books to the Virgin involves half-a-dosen ana* 
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oltrunistns,— to say nothing of that heavenly jSg^re of 
the Magdalen, in the same picture, kissing the feet of 
the infant Saviour. Some have ridiculed, some have 
excused, this strange combination of inaccuracies ; but 
b it less one of the divinest pieces of sentiment and 
poetry that ever breathed and glowed from the canvas ^ 
You remember too the famous Nativity by some 
Neapolitan painter, who has placed Mount Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples in the background ? In these 
and a hundred other instances jio one seems to feel that 
the apparent absurdity involves the highest truth, and 
that the sacred beings thus represented, if once allowed 
as objects of faith and worship, are eternal under 
every aspect, and independent of all time and all 
lo&lity. So it b with Shakspeare and his anachron- 
isms. The learned scorn of Johnson and some of his 
brotherhood of commentators, and the eloquent defence 
of Schlogel, seem in this case both superfluous. If he 
chose to make the Uelphio oracle and Julio Bomano 
contemporary, what does it signify? He committed 
no anachronisms of character. He has not meta- 
morphosed Cleopatra into a tui tie-dove, nor Katherine 
of Arragon into a sentimental heroine. He is true to 
the spirit, and even to the letter, of history ; where he 
deviates from the latter, the reason may be found in 
some higher beauty apd more universal truth. 

ALDA. 

I have proved this, I think, by placing parallel with 
the dramatic character all the historic testimony I 
could collect relative to Constance, Cleopatra, Katherine 
of Arragon, &o. 

* MEDOK. 

Analysing the dharaoter of Cleopatra must have 
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been something like catching a meteor by the tail, and 
making it sit for its pioture. 

ALDA. 

Something like it, in truth ; but those of Miranda 
and Ophelia were more embarrassing, becanse they 
seemed to defy all analysis. It was like intercepting 
the dew-drop or the snow-flake ere it fell to earth, and 
subjecting it to a chemical process. 

MEDON. 

Some one said the other day that Shakspeare had 
never drawn a coquette. What is Cleopatra but the 
empress and type of aU the coquettes that ever were, 

or are ? She would put Lady herself to school. 

But now for the moral. 

ALOA. 

The moral ! — of what ? 

.MEDON. 

Of your book. It has a moral, I suppoae? 

ALDA. 

It has indeed, a very deep one, which those who seek 
will And. If now I have answered all your considera- 
tions and objections, and sufficiently explained my own 
views, may I proceed ? 

V£a>ON. 

If you please; I am now prepared to listen in 
earnest. 
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POBTIA. 

We hoar it asserted, not seldom by way of compliment 
to ns women, that intellect is of no sex. If this mean 
that the same faculties of mind are common to men and 
women, it is true ; in any other signification it appears 
mo false, and the reverse of a compliment. The 
intellect of woman bears the same relation to that of 
man as her physical organization; — it is inferior m 
power, and different in kind. That certain women 
have stirpassed certain men in bodily strength or 
intellectual energy does not contradict the general 
principle founded in nature. The essential and invari- 
able distinction appears to me this : in men, the 
intellectual faculties exist more self-poised and self- 
directed— more independent of the rest of thedbaraoter, 
than we ever find them in women, with whom talent, 
however predominant, is in a much greater degree 
modified by the sympathies and moral qualities. 

In thinUng over all the distinguished women I can 
at this moment call to mind, 1 zecoUect but one who, 
in the exercise of a rare talent, belied her sex; but the 
moral qualities had been first perverted.* It is from 

* Ar^misia GentUewhi, an Italian artist of the anTcnteenth 
oeutu^, painted one or two piotaies,ooBaidend admirable as works 
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not knowing, or not allowing this general principle, 
that men of genius have committed some signal 
mistakes. They have given us exquisite and just 
delineations of the more peouliar characteristics of 
women, as modesty, grace, tenderness; and when they 
have attempted to portray them with the powers 
common to both sexes, as wit, energy, intellect, they 
have blundered in some respect ; they could form no 
conception of intellect which was not masculine, and 
therefore have either suppressed the feminine attributes 
altogetlier and dra^vn coarse caricatures, or they have 
made them completely artificial.* Women distin** 
guished for wit may sometimes appear masculine and 
flippant, but the cause must be sought elsewhere than 
in nature, who disclaims all such. Hence the witty 
and intellectual ladies of our comedies and novels are 
all in the fashion of some particular time ; they are 
like some old portraits which can still amuse and 
please by the beauty of the workmanship, in spite of 
the graceless costume or grotesque accompaniments, 
but from which we turn to worship with ever new 
delight the Floras and goddesses of Titian, the saints 
and the virgins of Raflfaelle and Domenichino. So the 
Millamants and Belindas, the Lady Townleys and 
Lady Teazles, arc out of date, while Portia and 
Rosalind, in whom nature and the feminine character 

of ai% of which the sobjeefs are the most vicious and barbarous 
conceivable. 1 remember one of these in the gallery of Florence, 
which I looked at once, bnt once, and wi^ed then, as 1 do now, for 
the privilege of burning it to ashes. 

* Imcj Ashton, in the Bride of Lammermoor,’* may be placed 
next to Dosd6mr»na ; Diana Vernon is (oom^rativety) a failure, aa 
every woman will allow ; while the maaculine Lady Geraldine, in 
Mias Edgeworth’s tale of ** Ennui,** and the intellectual Corinne, ’ 
are eonsiatent, eaaential womeii : the diatiuolion is more easily fell 
than analysed. 
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are paramotint, remain bright and fresh to the fimogr 
as when first created. 

Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, and Bosalind, may be 
classed together as characters of intellect, because, 
when compared with others, they are at once dis* 
tinguished by their mental piuperiority. In Portia, it 
is intellect kindled into romance by a poetical imagina- 
tion; in Isabel, it is intellect elevated by religions 
principle ; in Beatrice, intellect animated by spirit ; in 
Bosalind, intellect softened by sensibility. The wit 
which is lavished on each is profound, or pointed, or 
sparkling, or playful — but always feminine : like spirits 
distilled from fiowers, it always reminds us of its 
origin ; it is a volatile essence, sweet as powerful ; and 
tocpursue the comparison a stop further, the wit of 
Portia is like attar of roses, rich and concentrated ; that 
of Bosalind, like cotton dipped in aromatic vinegar; 
the wit of Beatrice is like sal-volatile, and that of 
Isabel like the incense wafted to heaven. Of these 
four exquisite characters, considered as dramatic and 
poetical conceptions, it is difficult to pronounce which 
is most perfect in its way, most admirably drawn, 
most highly finished. But if considered in another 
point of view, as women and individuals, as breathing 
realities, clothed in flesh and blood, I believe we must 
assign the first rank to Portia, as uniting in herself, in 
a more eminent degrod than the others, all the noblest 
and most loveable qualities that ever met together in 
woman, and presenting a complete personification of 
Petrarch’s exquisite epitome of female perfection : 

n vago spirfto ardento, 

E *n alto intelletto, im pure core. 

It is singular that hitherto no critical justice has 
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been done to the oharaotor of Portia; it is yet more 
wonderful that one of the finest writers on the etemai 
subjeot of Shakspeare and his perfections should aoouso 
Portia of pedantry and affectation, and confess she is 
not a great favourite of his — a confessioiv quite worthy 
of him who avers his predilection for servant'^naidB, 
and his preference of the Fannys and the Pamelas over 
the Clementinas Mid Clarissas.* Schlegel, who has 
given several pages to a rapturous eulogy on the 
*' Merchant of Venice,” simply designates Portia as a 
“ rich, beautiful, clever heiress.” Whether the fault 
lie in the writer or translator, I do protest against th« 
word clever.f Portia deverl What an epithet to 
apply to this heavenly oomponnd of talent, feeling, 
wisdom, beauty, and gentleness I Now would it not do 
well if this common and comprehensive word were 
more aocnrately defined, or at least more accurately 
used? It signifies properly, not so much the possession 
of high powers as dexterity in the adaptation of certain 
faculties (xKit necessarily of a high order) to a certain 
end or aim — not always the worthiest. It implies 
something oommunplaco, inasmuch as it speaks the 
presence of the active and perceptive, with a deficiency 
of the feeling and reflective powers ; and, applied to a 
woman, does it not almost invariably suggest the idea 
of something we should distrust or shrink from, if nut 
allied to a higher nature? The profligate French 
women who ruled the councils of Europe in the middle 
of the last century, were clever women; and tliat 
phUaeapktreu, Madame du ChAtelet, who managed at 
one and the same moment the thread of an intrigue, 

* Hssliif ■ Elasjrs,” nd. 11 . 187. • 

t I «u. informed tiiat the or^nal Oennsn word ie oeMivlefce ; 
Utefslly, irM in eonA or opint, a jiut and bmotiM epTthel— 2 n<I 
EdO. 
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her cards at piquet, and a calculation in algelnra, was a 
▼eiy clever woman t If Portia had been created as a 
mere instrument to bring about a ^baamatio catastrophe 
— ^if she had merely detected the flaw in Antonio’s 
bond and used it as a means to baffle the Jew, rite 
might have been pronounced a clever woman. But 
what Portia does is forgotten in what she i$. The raze 
and harmonious blending of energy, reflection, and 
feeling, in her fine character, malces the epithet deoer 
sound like a disoord as applied to her, and places her 
infinitely beyond the slight praise of Biohardson and 
Sohlegel, neither of whom appears to have fully com- 
prehended her. 

These and other critics have been apparently so 
dazzled and engrossed by the amazing character of 
Shylook, that Portia has received less than justice at 
their hands ; while the fact is, that Shylock is not a 
finer or more finished character in his way than Portia 
is in hers. These two splendid figures are worthy of 
each other — worthy of being placed together within 
the same rich framework of enchanting poetry and 
^orious and graceful forms. She hangs bemde fhe 
terrible inexorable Jew, the brilliant lights of her 
character sot off by the shadowy power of his, like a 
magnificent beauty-breathing Titian by the side of a 
gorgeous Bembrandt. 

Portia is endued with her own share of those delict- 
ful qualities which Shakspeare has lavished on many 
of his female characters ; but besides the dignity, the 
sweetness, and tenderness which should distinguish 
her sex generally, she is individualized by qualities 
peculiar to herself; by her high mental powers, her 
enthnriasm of temperament, her decision of purpose, 
and her buoyancy of spirit. These are innate; she 
has other distinguishing qualities more external, and 
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wiudi ure the retnilt of the eiroumstanoes in which she 
is fklaoed. Thus she the heiress of a prinoely name 
and oonntlesa wealth; a train of obedient pleasures 
have ever waited round her; and firom infancy she 
has breathed an atmosphere redolent of ♦perfume and 
blandishment. Accordingly there is a commanding 
grace, a high-bred, airy elegance, a spirit of magni- 
Boenoe, in all that she does and says, as one to whom 
splendour had been familiar from her very birth. She 
treads as though her footsteps had been among marble 
palaces, beneath roofs of fretted gold, o’er cedar floors 
and pavements of jasper and porphyry ; amid gardens 
full of statues, and flowers, and fountains, and haunting 
music. She is full of penetrative wisdom, and genuine 
tenderness, and lively wit ; but as she has never known 
want, or grief, or fear, or disappointment, her wisdom 
is without a touch of the sombre or the sad; her 
affections are all mixed up with faith, hope, and joy ; and 
her wit has not a particle of malevolence or causticity. 

It is well known that the “ Merchant of Venice ” 
is founded on two different tales; and in weaving 
together his double plot in so masterly a manner, 
Shakspoare has rejected altogether the character 
of the astutious lady of Belmont with her magic 
potions, who figures in the Italian novel. With yet 
more refinement, he has thrown out all the licentious 
part of the story, which some of his contemporary 
dramatists would have seized on with avidity, and 
made the best or the worst of it possible ; and he has 
substituted the trial of the caskets from another souroe.* 

* la the ** Hercatanto di Venc>ia."of S«r. Gioraanl, we have the 

whole stray of Antonio and Baatauk),' sad part of the atory bnt not 
the elisinoter of Portia. The iaoideiit of |he caskets is Ikom the 
•*<3esta Boraaaonun’’ 
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W0 are not told e^^rewly wliero Belmont is situated; 
but as Bassanio tidces ship to go thither from Yenioe, 
and as we find them afterwards ordering horses finnn 
Belmont to Padua, we will imagine Portia’s hereditary 
palace as sta^jding on some lovely promontory between 
Venice and Trieste, overlooking the blue Adriatic, with 
the Friuli mountains or the Euganean hills for its hack* 
ground, such as we often see in one of Claude’s or 
Poussin’s elysian landscapes. In a scene, in a home 
like this, S^kspeare, having first exorcised the ori* 
ginal possessor, lias placed his Portia : and so endowed 
her, that all the wild, stiange, and moving circum* 
stances of the story become natural, probable, and 
necessary in connexion with her. That such a woman 
should be chosen by the solving of an enigma is not 
surprising : herself and all around her, the scene, the 
country, the age in which she is placed, breathe of 
poetiy, romance, and enchantment. 

From the four quarters of the earth they come 
To kiss this shrioe, this mortal breathing saint. 

Tho ilyreauian desert, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thoroughlares now. 

For princes to come view fair Portia ; 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitions head 
Spits in the &oe of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits ; bat they come 
As o'er a laook to see £sir Portia. 

The sudden plan 'which she forms for the release of 
her husband’s friend, her dii^ise, and her deportment 
as the young and learned doctor, would appear forced 
and improbable in any other woman, but in Portia are 
the simple and natund result of her character.* The 

* In that age, delicate prints of law were not determined by the 
ot^naryja^es of tlie piovlnees, but by dootors of law, wjho veie 
culed trom Bokgna, ^ulna, and other places celebrated fhr their 
legal orileges. 
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^iilc3ni«w with wfaioh alee pei’ceiyea toe legal advan- 
tage eduob lOMy be taken of tiie dronmatanoes; the 
qiirit of adventure with which she engages in the 
masquerading, and the decision, firmness, and intelli- 
gence with which she executes her generous purpose, 
are all in perfect keeping, and nothing appears forced- 
nothing as introduced merely for theatrical effect. 

But all the finest parts of Portia’s character are 
brought to bear in the trial scene. There she shines 
forth all her divine self. Her intellectual powers, her 
elevated sense of religion, her high, honourable prin- 
ciples, her best feelings as a woman, are all displayed. 
She maintains at first a calm self-command, as one 
sure of carrying her point in the end 1 yet the painful 
heart-thrilling uncertainty in which she keeps tbj 
whole court, until suspense verges upon agony, is not 
contrived for effect merely; it is neocesaiy and in- 
evitable. She has two objeots in view — to deliver her 
husband’s friend, and to maintain her husband’s honour 
by the dischaige of his just debt, though paid out of 
her own wealth ten times over. It is evident that she 
would rather owe the safety of Antonioto anything rather 
than the l^ol quibble with which her cousin Bellariohas 
armed her, and which she reserves as a last resource. 
Thus all the speeches addres^d to Shylock in the first 
instance are either direct or indirect experiments on 
his temper and feelings. She must be understood, 
from the begiiming to the end, as examining with 
intense anxiety the effect of her own words on his 
mind and countenance ; as watching for that relenting 
spirit which she hopes to awaken either ty reason or 
pmsnasion. She b^ins by an appeal to his mercy, in 
that matchless piece of eloquence which, with au 
ineeistible and solemn pathos, fitUs upon the heart 
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like **g6xitilQ dew firom kearen in Teiu; for 
tiiat blessed dew drops not more fruitless and ri^elt 
on the parched sand o£ the desert, than do these heavenly 
words np<m the ear of Shylook. She next attacks his 
avarice: 

Shylodc, theie’8 (AWos thy money ollhr*d thee. 

Then she appeals, in the same breath, both to his 
avarice and his pity : 

Be meroifol I 

Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the bond. 

All that she says afterwards — her strong expressions, 
which are calculated to strike a shuddering horror 
through the nerves ; the reflections she interposes, her 
d«lays and circumlocution to give time for any latent 
feeling of commiseration to display itself ; all, all are 
premeditated, and tend in the same manner to the 
object she has in view. Thus — 

Yon mnst prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Therefive lay bare yoor bosom ! 

These two speeches, though addressed apparently to 
Antonio, are spoken aJL Shylock, and are evidently 
intended to penetrate Ais bo^m. In the same spirit 
she asks for the balance |p weigh the pound of flesh ; 
and entreats of Shylock to have a surgeon ready — 

Hare by some snigeon, Bhylook, on your charge^ 

To stop his wounds lost be do Ueed to death I 

SBTIOOK. 

fo it so nominated in the bmid 7 

POBXU. 

It is not so eoptesi^d— but what of thaiP 
^Ipwete good yon do so muob, tor eftority. 

tfo unwilling is hear sanguine and genexoas spirit to 
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resign all hope, or to believe that hnmanlty is absolntelv 
extinot in the bosom of the Jew, that she calls on 
Antonio, as a last resource, to speak for himself. His 
gentle yet manly resignation — the deep pathos of his 
&rewell, and the affectionate allusion to herself in his 
last address to Bassanio — 

C3ominend roe to your honourable wife ; 

Say how I IovcmI you, speak me fair in death, &o, 

are well calculated to swell that emotion which through 
the whole scene must have been labouring suppressed 
within her heart. 

At length the crisis arrives, for patience and woman- 
hood can endui-eno longer; and when 8hylock, carrying 
his savage bent to the last hour of act,” springs on 
his victim — “A sentence I come, prepare!” then the 
smothered scorn, indignation, and disgust burst forth 
with an imj)etuosity which interferes wdth the judicial 
solemnity she hud at first affected ; particularly in the 
speech — 

Therefore, prepiire thoo to cut off the flesh. 

8hsd thou no blood ; iior cut thou less, nor more. 

But just (he pound of flesh ; if thou tak'st more 
Or less than a jubt pound, — be it but so much 
As mokes it light, or heavy, in the substance^ 

Or the divisiou of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the cstimaiton of a hair,-*^ 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are oondsoato. 

But she afterwards recovers her propriety, and triumphs 
with a cooler scorn and a more Belf-possessod exul- 
tation* 

It is clear that, to feel the foil force and dramatic 
beauty of this marvellous scene, we must ^ along 
with Portia as well as with Shylook ; we must under 
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stand her ooncealed purpose, keep in mind her noble 
motives, and pursue in our fancy the^under current of 
feeling; working in her mind throughout. The terror 
and the power of Shylook’s character, — ^his deadly and 
inexorable malice— would be too oppressive; the pain 
and pity too intolerable, and the horror of the possible 
issue too overwhelming, but for the intellectual relief 
afforded by this double source of interest and con- 
templation. 

I come now to that capacity for warm and generous 
affection, that tenderness of heart, which render Portia 
not less loveable as a woman than admirable for her 
montal endowments. The affections are to the intellect 
what the forge is to the metal ; it is they which temper 
and shape it to all good purposes, and soften, strengthen, 
and purify it. What an exquisite stroke of judgment 
in the poet, to make the mutual passion of Portia and 
Bassanio, though unacknowledged to each other, an- 
terior to the opening of the play I Bassanio’s confession 
very properly comes first : — 

BA88ANIO. 

Iq Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair, and fitirer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues; sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages; 

« « ♦ • « 

and prepares us for Portia^s half-betrayed, unconscious 
election of this most graceful and chivalrous admirer — 

KEBISSA. 

Do you not remember, lady, in your Cither’s time, a Venetian, a 
loholar, and a soldier, that came hither In ocnnpauy of the Marquis 
f Montfenat? 

^ POBTIA. 

Tee, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think, so he was celled* 

B 
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KBBXSaA. 

True, madam ; he of all the men that eter my fooliah ^ee lookid 
npou wae the beet deeerring a fair lady. 

FOBTIA. 

I remember him well ; and I remember him worthy of thy praise. 

Our interest is thus awakened for the lovers from 
the very first ; and what shall be said of the casket 
scene with Bassanio, where every line which Portia 
speaks is so worthy of herself, so full of sentiment and 
beauty, and poetry, and passion ? Too naturally fiank 
for disguise, too modest to confess her depth of love 
while the issue of the trial remains in suspense, the 
conflict between love and fear, and maidenly dignity* 
cause the most delicious confusion that ever tingdd a 
woman’s cheek or dropi)od in broken utterance from 
her lips. 

I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two, 

Boforo you hazard ; for in choosing wrong, 

1 lose your company ; therefore, forbear awhile ; 

There’s something tells mo, (but it is not loTcX 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourseli^ 

Hate counsels not in such a quality : 

But lest you should not understand me well, 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thonghtX 
1 would detain you here some month or two 
Before you Tcnture for me. 1 could teach you 
How to choose right, — but then 1 am forsworn 
8o will 1 never bo : so yon may miss me ; — 

But if you do, youll make me wish a sin, 

That 1 bad b^n forsworn. Besbiew yonr eyes^ 

They Imve overlooked me, and divided me ; 

One-hiUf of me is yours, other half yotiri|-« 

Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then your% 

And so all yours! 

The short dialogue between the lovers is exquisita 
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BA88AKIO. 

Let me choose I 

For, 08 1 am, I live upon the rack« 

POSTIA. 

TJpon the rook, Baasanio? Then confess 

What treoBon there is mingled with your love. 

BASSAKrO. 

None, bht that ngly treason of mistrust, 

Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love. 

There may as well be amity and life 

*Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 

POBTIA. 

Ay I but I fear you speak upon the rack. 

Where men enforced do speak anything. 

BASSANIO. 

Promise me life, and I’ll confess the truth, 

POBTIA, 

Well then, confess, and live. 

BASSAKIO, 

Confess and love 

Had been the very sum of my confession I 

O happy torment, when my torturer 

Doth teach mo answers for deliverance I 

A prominent feature in Portia’s character is that 
confiding, buoyant spirit which mingles with all her 
thoughts and affections. And hero lot me observe, 
that I never yet met* in real life, nor ever read in tale 
or history, of any woman, distinguished for intellect 
of the highest order, who was not also remarkable for 
this trusting spirit, this hopefulness and cheerfulness 
of temper, which is compatible with the most serious 
habits of thought and the most profound sensibility. 
Lady Wortley Montagu was one instance ; and Madame 
de Sta^ furnishes another much more memorable* In 

X 2 
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her Ckainne, -whom die dre-w from herself, this nfttata] 
brightaiess of temper is a prominent part of the 
character. A disposition to doubt, to suspect, and to 
despond, in the young, argues, in general, some inherent 
weakness, moral or physical, or some miserable and 
radical error of education ; in the old, it is one of the 
first symptoms of age: it speaks of the influence of 
sorrow and experience, and foreshows the decay of the 
stronger and more generous powers of the soul. Portia’s 
Btreagth of intellect takes a natpral tinge from the 
flush and bloom of her young and prosperous oxistonoo, 
and from her fervid imagination. In the casket scone, 
she fears indeed the issue of the trial, on which more 
than her life is hazarded ; but while she trembles, her 
hope is stronger than her fear, lyhile Bassanio is 
contemplating the caskets, she suflers herself to dwell 
for one moment on the possibility of disappointment 
and misery. 

Let ninsic sound while he doth make his chidoe ; 

Then if he lo&e, he makes a swamlike end. 

Fading in ronsic : that the comparison 

Khj stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream 

And wat’ry death*b^ for him. 

Then immediately follows that revulsion of feeling, 
so beautifully characteristic of the hopeful, trusting, 
mounting spirit of this noble creature. 

But be may win ! 

And what U mnsio then ? — ^tben mnsio is 
Even aa the flourish, when true subjects bow 
To a neWi«iowniid monarch ; sneh it is 
As are those dulcet sounds at break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear 
And summon him to marriage. Kow he goes 
With no less presonoe, hot with modi more lovtk 
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flMi joang AleUteflt idiea lie did nd«m 
Tbe liigin tribnte paid by bowUi^ Tny 
To tbe aw moiHiter* I atand h«n for taetiSM, 

Here, not only the feeling itself, bom of the elastio 
and aangnine spirit which had never been touched by 
grief; but the inures in which it comes arrayed to her 
fancy, —the bridegroom waked by music cm his wedding- 
mom, — the new-crowned monarch, — the comparison of 
Bossanio to the young Alcides, and of herself to the 
daughter of Laome^on, are all precisely what would 
have suggested themselves to the fine poetical imagi- 
nation of Portia in such a moment. 

Her passionate exclamations of delight when Bassanio 
has fixed on the right casket, are as strong as though 
^e had despaired before. Fear and doubt she could 
repel ; — the native elasticity of her mind borp up against 
them ; yet she makes us feel that, as the sudden joy 
overpowers her almost to fainting, the disappointment 
would as certainly have killed her. 

How all the other passions fleet to air, 

Ab doubtful thoughts, and rash-ambmo’d despair, 

And shudd’ring fear, and green-ey’d jealousy I 

0 love I be moderate, allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess : 

1 feel too much thy blessing ; make it less. 

For fear I surfeit I 

Her subsequent surrender of herself in heart and 
soul, of her maiden freedom, and her vast possessions, 
can never be read without deep emotion ; for not only 
all the tenderness and delicacy of a devoted woman are 
here blended with all the dignity which becomes the 
princely heiress of Belmont, but the serious, measured 
self-poAession of her address to her lover, when all 
suspense is over, and all concealment superfiuous, is 
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most beautifully oonaistent with the oharaoter. It ii, 
in truth, an awful moment, that in which a gifted 
woman first discovers, that, besides talents and powers, 
she has also passions and affections; when she first 
begins to Bxispoot their vast importance in the sum of 
her existence ; when she first confesses that her happi- 
ness is no longer in her own keeping, but is surrendered 
for ever and for ever into the dominion of another! 
The possession of uncommon powers of mind are so far 
from affording relief or resource in the first intoxicating 
surprise — 1 had almost said terror — of such a revolu- 
tion, that they render it more intense. The sources 
of thought multiply beyond calculation the sources of 
feeling; and mingled, they rush together, a torrent 
deep as strong. Because Portia is endued with tha'c 
enlarged comprehension which looks before and after, 
she does not feel tho less, but the more : because from 
the height of her commanding intellect she can con- 
template tho force, tho tendency, the consequences of 
her own sentiments — becauso she is fully sensible of 
her own situation and tho value of all she concedes — 
the concession is not made with less entireness and 
devotion of heart, less confidence in the truth and 
worth of her lover, than when Juliet, in a similar 
moment, but without any such intrusive reflections — 
any check but tho instinctive delicacy of her sex, 
flings herself and her fortunes at tbo feet of her lover : 

And all my fortunes at thy foot FIl lay. 

And follow thee, my lord, through ail tho world.* 

In Portia’s confession, which is not breathed from a 
moon-iit balcony, but spoken openly in the presence 
of her attendants and vassals, there is nothing of the 

* ** Borneo and Juliet,” aot IL some 2. 
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I>a88ionate self-abandonmexiit of Juliet, nor of the artless 
simplicity of Miranda, tut a consciousness and a tender 
seriousness, approaching to solemnity, which are not 
less touching : 

You see me. Lord Bassanio, where 1 stand. 

Such as I am : though for myself alone 
1 would not be ambitious in my wish 
To wish myself much better; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled tweuty times myself ; 

A thousand times more &ir, ten thousand times 
More rich ; that only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account ; but the full sum of mo 
Is sum of something ; which to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson’d girl, nnsohoord, unpractised ; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 

8ho is not bred sodull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As fiom her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself, and what is mine, to you and yours 
Is now converted. But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen^o’er myself; and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself. 

Are yours, my lord. 

We must also remark that the sweetness, the 
solicitude, the subdued fondness which she afterwards 
displays relative to the letter, are as true to the softness 
of her sex as the generous self-denial with which she 
urges the departure of Bassanio (having first given 
him a husband’s right over herself and all her countless 
wealth) is consistent with a reflecting mind, and a 
spirit at once tender, reasonable, and magnanimous. 

It is Bot only in the trial scene that Portia’s acute* 
ness, eloquence, and lively intelligenoe are revealed to 
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BB ; they are displayed In the first instanoot and kept 
up consistently to the end. Her reflections, arising 
from the most usual aspects of nature and £rom the 
commonest incidents of life, are in sudi a poetical 
spirit, and are at the same time so pointed, so profound, 
that they have passed into familiar and daily applica- 
tion with all the force of proverbs* 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been ohorohcs, and poor men's cottages princes* palaces. 

1 can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty to toUow mine own teaching. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended ; and 1 think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would he thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection 1 

How far tliat little candle throws his beams! 

8o shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

A substitute shines as brightly as a king, 

Until a king bo by ; and then bis state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. 

Her reflections on the friendship between her 
husband and Antonio are as full of deep meaning as of 
tenderness ; and her portrait of a young coxcomb, in 
the same scene, is touched with a tnith and spirit 
whitdi show with what a keen observing eye she has 
looked upon men and things. 

Ill hold thee any wager. 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 
ril prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a braver grace; 

And Ipeak between the change of man and bojr 
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a ned vdae: and tnm two mincing tlepa 
Into a manly stzido ; and apeak of frays 
like a dne bragging youth ; and tall quaint lias— 

Bow boooanbte la^es sought my love. 

Which I denying, they fell siok and died ; 

1 could not do with all ; then Fll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that 1 had not killed them: 

And twenty of these puny lies Fll tell. 

That men shall swear 1 have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth I 

■And in the description of her vsrions suitors, in the 
first scene with Nerissa, what infinite power, wit, and 
vivacity ! She half checks herself as she is about to 
give the reins to her sportive humour: “In truth, I 
know it is a sin to be a mocker.” But if it carries her 
away, it is so perfectly good-natured, so temperately 
bright, so lady-like, it is ever without offence ; and so 
far most unlike the satirical, poignant, unsparing wit 
of Beatrice, “ misprising what she looks on.” In fact, 
I can scarce conceive a greater contrast than between 
the vivacity of Portia and the vivacity of Beatrice. 
Portia, with all her airy brilliance, is supremely soft 
and dignified; everything she says or does displays 
her capability for profound thought and feeling as 
well as her lively and romantic disposition ; and as I 
have seen in an Italian garden a fountain flinging 
round its wreaths of showery light, while the many- 
coloured Iris hung brooding above it, in its calm and 
soul-felt glory; so in Portia the wit is ever kepi 
subordinate to the poetry, and we still feel the tender, 
the intellectual, and ^e imaginative part of the 
character, as superior to, and presiding over, its spirit 
and vivacity. 

In thovlast aot, Shylook and his machinations being 
dismissed fiem our thoughts, and the rest of the 
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Sanmatu penona assembled together at Belmont, all otu 
interest and all onr attention are rivetted on Portia, and 
the conclusion leaves the most deUghtfdl impression on 
the fancy. The playful equivoque of the rings, the 
sportive trick she puts on her husband, and her 
thorough enjo}rment of the jest, which she checks just 
as it is proceeding beyond the bounds of propriety, 
show how little she was displeased by the sacrifice of 
her gift, and are all consistent with her bright and 
buoyant spirit. In conclusion, when Portia invites her 
company to enter her palace to refresh themselves after 
their travels, and talk over “ these events at full,” tho 
imagination, unwilling to loso sight of the brilliant 
group, follows them in gay procession from the lovely 
moonlight garden to marble halls and princely revels, 
to splendour and festive mirth, to love and happiness ! 

Many women have possessed many of those qualities 
which render Portia so delightful. She is in herself a 
piece of reality, in whose possible existence we have no 
doubt : and yet a human being, in whom tho moral, 
intellectual, and sentient faculties should be so ex- 
quisitely blended and proportioned to each other — and 
these again, in harmony with all outward aspects and 
influences — probably never existed; certainly could 
not now exist. A woman constituted like Portia, and 
placed in this age and in the actual state of society, 
would find society armed againsf her ; and instead of 
being like Portia, a gracious, happy, beloved, and 
loving creature, would be a victim, immolated in fire 
to that multitudinous Moloch termed Opinion. With 
her, the world without would be at war with the 
world within : in the perpetual strife, either her nature 
would “be subdued to the element it worked in,” 
and, bending to a necessity it could neither escape not 
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approve, lose at last something of its original bright* 
uess, or otherwise — a perpetual spirit of xesistanoe 
cherished as a safeguard, might perhaps in the end 
destroy tiie equipoise; firmness would become pride 
and self-assurance, and the soft, sweet, feminine texture 
of the mind settle into rigidity. Is there then no 
sanctuary for such a mind? — ^Where shall it find a 
refuge ^m the world? — Whore seek for strength 
against itself? Whore, but in heaven ? 

Gamiola, in Massinger’s “ Maid of Honour,” is said to 
emulate Portia ; and the real story of Oamiola (for she 
is an historical personage) is very beautiful. She was 
a lady of Messina, who lived in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; and was the contemporary of 
Qu^n Joanna, of Petrarch, and Boccaccio. It fell out 
in those days that Prince Orlando of Arragon, the 
younger brother of the King of Sicily, having taken 
the command of a naval armament against the Neapo- 
litans, was defeated, wounded, taken prisoner, and 
confined by Bobert of Naples (the father of Queen 
Joanna) in one of his strongest castles. As the prince 
had distinguished himself by his enmity to the Nea- 
politans and by many exploits against them, his 
ransom was fixed at an exorbitant sum, and his 
captivity was unusually severe; while the King of 
Sicily, who had some cause of displeasure against his 
brother, and imputed to him the defeat of his arma- 
ment, refused either to negociate for his release or to 
pay the ransom demanded. 

Orlando, who was celebrated for his fine person and 
reckless valour, was apparently doomed to languish 
away the rest of his life in a dungeon, when Camiola 
Turinga,*a rich Sicilian heiress, devoted the half of 
her fortune to release him. But as such an aotimi 
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might expose her to evil oomments, she made it a 
condition that Orlando should marry her. The prince 
gladly accepted the terms, and sent her the contract of 
marriage, signed by his hand ; but no sooner was he at 
liberty than he refused to fulfil it, and even denied all 
knowledge of his benefactress. 

Camiola appealed to the tribunal of state, produced 
the written contract, and described the obligations she 
had heaped on this ungrateful and ungenerous man : 
sentence was given against him, and he was adjudged 
to Camiola, not only as her rightful husband, but as a 
property which, according to the laws of war in that 
age, she had purchased with her gold. The day of 
marriage was fixed ; Orlando presented himself with a- 
splendid retinue : Camiola also appeared, decorateO as 
for her bridal ; but instead of bestowing her hand on 
the recreant, she reproached him in the presence of all 
with his breach of faith, declared her utter contempt 
for his baseness, and then freely bestowing on him the 
sum paid for his ransom, as a gift worthy of his mean 
soul, she turned away, and dedicated herself and her 
heart to heaven. In this resolution she remained in* 
filoxible, though the king and all the court united in 
entreaties to soften her. She took the veil ; and Orlando, 
hmioeforth regarded as one who had stained his knight* 
hood and violated his faith, passed the rest of his life 
as a dishonoured man, and died in obscurity. 

Camiola, in “ The Maid of Honour,” is, like Portia, 
a wealthy heiress, surrounded by suitors, and queen 
o’er herself:” the character is constructed upon the 
same principles, as great intellectual power, magnai* 
nimity of temper, and feminine tenderness; but not 
only do pain and disquiet, and the change induced by ' 
unkind And inauspicious influences, enter into this 
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sweet piotnxe to mar and dlond its happy heanty, but 
the portrait itself may be pronounced out of drawing ; 
— for Massinger apparently had not sufficient deUcaoy 
of sentiment to work out his own oonoeption of the 
dbiaraoter with perfect oonsistenoy. In his adaptation 
of tho story he represents the mutual love of Orlando 
and Camiola as existing previoiu to the captivity of 
tho former, and on his part declared wiHi many vows 
of eternal &ith ; yet she requires a written contract of 
marriage before she liberates him. It will perhaps be 
said that she has penetrated his weakness, and an- 
ticipates his falseho^. Miserable excuse ! — ^how could 
a magnanimous woman love a man whose fedsehood she 
believes but posable f — or loving him, how could she 
deign to secure herself by such means against the 
consequences? Shakspeare and Nature never com- 
mitted such a solecism. Camiola doubts before she 
has been wronged ; the firmness and assurance in her- 
self border on harshness. What in Portia is the gentle 
wisdom of a noble nature appears in Camiola too much 
a spirit of calculation ; it savours a little of tho count- 
ing-house. As Portia is the heiress of Belmont, and 
Camiola a merchant’s daughter, the distinction may be 
proper and characteristic, but it is not in favour of 
Camiola. The contrast may be thus illustrated : 

CiUIIOLA. 

Ton bare hoard of Bertoldo’s oaptirtty, and the king’s neglect, 
the greatness of his ransom ; Jl/fy ihotuand eromu, Adomi t Tuo 
parts of my eitaie! Tet I so love the gmitleman, for to yon I will 
confess my weakness, that I pnrpoee now, when he is forsaken bj 
the king and his own hopes, to lanstnn him. 

JIbid <4 Nono'w, net ifl. 

POBTU. 

What sum owes he the Jew? 
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For me*<-three thousand dueats. 

POBTIjU 

Whatl nomcft! 

Taj him six thousand and deface the bond. 

Double six thousand* and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this description 
6hail lose a hair thro* my Bassanio's fault. 

— You shall have gold 
To pay the peitj^ debi twenty times o*er, 

Mer^ani of rcfiifes. 

Camiola, who is a Sicilian, might as well have been 
bom at Amsterdam : Portia could only have existed in 
Italy. Portia is profound as she is brilliant ; Camiola 
is sensible and sententious: she asserts her dignity 
very successfully; but we cannot fora moment imagine 
Portia as reduced to the necessity of asser^ingr hers. 
The idiot Sylli, in “ The Maid of Honour,” who follows 
Camiola like one of the defomied dwarfs of old time, is 
an intolerable violation of taste and propriety, and it 
sensibly lowers our impression of the principal character. 
Shakspeare would never have placed Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek in constant and immediate approximation with 
such a woman as Portia. 

Lastly, the charm of the poetical colouring is wholly 
wanting in Camiola, so that when she is placed in 
contrast with the glowing eloquence, the luxuriant 
grace, the buoyant spirit of Portia, the effect is some- 
what that of coldness and formality. Notwithstanding 
the dignity and the beauty of Massinger^s delineation, 
and the noble self-devotion of Camiola, which I ao 
knowledge and admire, the two characters will admit 
of no comparison as sources of contemplation and 
pleasture* 

s a • a s 
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It is olwexvable tiiat «nnethmg of the intdleotaal 
Imlliaiioe of Foxtis is reflected on the other Female dia- 
raoters of ** The Merchant of Venice,*' so as to preserve 
in the midst of contrast a certain harmony and keeping. 
Thus Jessica, though properly kept subordinate, is 
certainly 

A most beauttfol Pagan — a moat sweet Jew. 

She cannot be called a sketch — or if a sketdi, she is 
like one of those dashed off in glowing colours from 
the rainbow palette of a Bubens ; she has a ridi tinge 
of orientalism shed over her, worthy of her eastern 
origin. In any other play, and in any other com- 
panionship than that of the matchless Portia, Jessica 
v^uld make a very beautiful heroine of herself. No- 
thing can bo more poetically, more classically fanciful 
and elegant, than the scenes between her and Lorenzo ; — 
the celebrated moonlight dialogue, for instance, which 
we all have by heart. Every sentiment she utters 
interests us for her — ^more particularly her bashful 
self-reproach when flying in the disguise of a page : 

1 am glad ’tis night, jon do not look npon me^ 

For I am much aeham’d of my exchange; 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pret^ follies that themselves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himself would Uush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

4 

And the enthusiastic and generoris testimony to the 
superior graces and accomplishments of Portia comes 
with a peculiar grace from her lips : 

Why, if two gods should play some heavenly matdi, 

And on the wager lay two earthly women. 

And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawned with the other ; for the poor rude w«arld 
Bath not her follow. 
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We shoold not, however, easily pazd<m her fnr 
cheating her father with so much indiffearenoe, but for 
the perception that Shylook values his daughter for 
beneath his wealth : 

I voold my daughter weie dead at my ibot, and the jewels fat her 
ear t— would abe were hearsed at sty fott, and the dneats fat her 
coffin I 

Nerissa is a good specimen of a oommon genus of 
characters : she is a clever confidential waiting-woman, 
who has caught a little of her lady's elegance and 
romance ; she afieots to be lively and sententious, falls 
in love, and makes her favour conditional on the 
fortune of the caskets, and, in short, mimics her 
mistress with good emphasis and discretion. Nerissa 
and the gay talkative Gratiano are as well matched 
as the incomparable Portia and her magxtifioent and 
captivating lover. 


ISABELLA. 

Thx character of Isabella, considered as a poetical 
delineation, is lees mixed than that of Portia ; and the 
dissimilarity between the two appears, at first view, so 
complete, that we can scarce l^lievo that the same 
elements enter into the compositicn of each. Yet so it 
is: they are portrayed as equally wise, gracious, 
virtuous, fair and young; we perceive in both the 
same exalted principle and firmness of character, the 
same depth of refiection and persuasive eloquence, the 
same self-denying generosity and capability of strong 
affections; and we must wonder at that marvellous 
power by which qualities and endowments, essmitially 
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■&d doMily allied, aate so combined and modified as to 
produce a result altogether different. 0 Nature I O 
Shakspeare I which of ye drew from the other V* 
Isabella is distinguished from Portia, and strongly 
individualised by a certain mond grandeur, a saintly 
grace, something of vestal dignity and purity, which 
render her less attractive and more imposing ; she is 
“ severe in youthful beauty,” and inspires a reverence 
which would have placed her beyond the daring of one 
unholy widh or thought, except in such a man as 
Angelo — 

O cunning enemy I that to catch a saint 
With saints dost bait thy hook. 

This impression of her character is conveyed from 
the very first, when Luoio, the libertine jester, whose 
coarse audacious wit checks at every feather, thus 
expresses his respect for her : 

I vonld not — ^though ’tis my tomiliar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest. 

Tongue ihr from heart — play with all virgins so. 

I hold yon aa a thing enshyed and sainted, 

By your renounomnent, an inunortal qpurit, 

And to be talked with in rincerity. 

As with a saint. 

A strong distinction between Isabella and Portia is 
produced by the circumstances in which they are 
respectively placed. Portia is a high'bom heiress, 

** lord of a fair mansion, master of her sert^ants, queen 
o*er herself ; ” easy and decided, as one bom to command, 
and used to it. Isabella has also the innate dignity 
which renders her queen o’er herself,” but she has 
lived far from the world and its pomps and pleasures ; 
■he is one of a consecrated sisterhood — a novice of 
Glare} Ihe power to command obedience and to 

V 
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ctmfyr liapi^esB axe to her unknown. Portia is 
splendid creature, xadiant with oonfidenoe, hope» and 
joy. She is like the oxuigo-tree, hung at onoe with 
golden fruit and luxuriant flowws, which has expanded 
into bloom and firagranoe bmieath favouring skies, and 
has been nursed into beauty by the sunshine and the 
dews of heaven. L»bella is Like a stately and gzaoeful 
cellar, towering on some Alpine cliff, unbowed and 
unscathed amid the storm. She gives ns the impres* 
sion of one who has passed under the ennobling dis* 
cipliue of suffering and self-denial: a melancholy 
charm tempers the natural vigour of her mind : her 
spirit seems to stand upon an eminence, and look down 
upon the world as if already miskyed and sainted ; and 
yet, when brought in contact with that world which 
she inwardly despises, she shrinks back with all the 
timidity natural to her cloistral education. 

This union of natural grace and grandeur with the 
habits and sentiments of a recluse, — of austerity of life 
with gentleness of manner,— of inflexible moral principle 
with humility and even bashfulness of deportment, is 
delineated with the most beautiful and wonderful con- 
sistency. Thus, when her brother sends to her to 
entreat her mediation, her first feeling is fear, and a 
distrust in her own powers : 

Alas I what poor aUlity's in ms 

To do him good? 

Ltrma 

Ea»7 the pown you hsra 
nABSI.I.A. 

My power, alas I I doubt. 

In the first soene with Angelo she seems divided ■ 
between her love for her brother end her sense of hif 
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foait; between Ibor g^f-respeot axid Iber inaidenly baeb.* 
folneee. She beg&ie with a kind of hesitaiiou, “ at 
War 'twist wiU and will not{*' and when Angelo quotes 
ihe law, and insists on the justice of his sentence and 
the responsibility of his station, her native sense of 
moral xeotitnde and severe principles takes the lead, 
and she shrinks back : 

O iost. bat severe lav I 

I had a brother then — ^Heaven keep year hononr ! 

(JReti'ring.') 

Excited and encouraged by Lucio, and supported by 
her own natural spirit, she returns to the charge, — she 
gains energy and self-possession as she proceeds, grows 
more earned and passionate from the difficulty she 
encounters, and displays that eloquence and power of 
reasoning for which we had been already prepared by 
Claudio’s first allusion to her : 

In her youth 

There is a prone and speechless dialect, 

Snoh as movra men ; bMides, she hath prosperous art. 
When she will play with reason and discourse. 

And well she can persuade. 

It is a curious ooincidenoe that Isabella, exhorting 
Angelo to mercy, avails herself of precisely the same 
arguments and insists on the self-same topics which 
Portia addresses to Shylook in her celebrated speech ; 
but how beautifully and how truly is the distinction 
marked I how like, and yet how unlike! Portia's 
eulogy on mercy is a piece of heavenly rhetoric; it 
falls on the ear with a solemn measured harmony ; it 
is the voice of a descended angel addressing an inferior 
nature :*if lurt premeditated, it is at least part of a 
pieoo&oeKtsd eohjesBe; while Isabella's pleadings are 

w a 
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poured from the abundance of her heart in broken 
sentences, and with the artless vehemcmce of one who 
feels that life and death hang upon her app^« This 
'i^'ill be best understood by placing the corresponding 
passages in immediate comparison with each ether : 

roariA* 

The quality of meroy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle dew firom heaTsn 
Upon tlie place beneath : it is twice bless'd : 

It bleeseth him that gives and him that takes : 

*Ti8 mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal poweri 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway-^ 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

Well, believe this, 

No ceremony that to great ones HongSy 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword. 

The marshars truncheon, nor the judge’s lob^ 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

POBTXA. 

Consider tbis-^ 

That in the course of justice none of ue 
Should see salvatloii. We do pray Ibr meiqr; 

And that same prayer doth teach nsall to raidev 
The deeds of mercy. 


Alasl elasi 
Why all fbe mds fliat are wete 
And He^ tbet ndght tito ’Wntege^best Imv^ 
Found out the remedy. How woo)iyo#^h% 
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If He» wbidi is ^ top of Ju^poient, Aonld 
But judge 70a Mjtmaief 0, think on that; 
Andtnengr tbm bnetiie within your lips, 

Zdka men new made I 

The beautifal things which Isabella is made to utter 
have, like the sayings of Portia, become proverbial r 
but in spirit and character they are as distinct as are 
the two women. In all that Portia says we confess 
the power of a rich poetical imagination, blended with 
a quick practical spirit of observation, familiar with 
the surfaces of things ; while there is a profound yet 
simple morality, a depth of religious feeling, a touch 
of melancholy, in Isatella’s sentiments, and something 
earnest and authoritative in the manner and expression, 
as though they had g^wn up in her mind from long 
and deep meditation in the silence and solitude of her 
convent cell : 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strangth ; bat it is tymnnoos 
To use it like a giant. 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet ; 

For every pelting, petty oflEloer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder. 
Hendfoil Heaven I 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the nnwedgeable and gnarl^ oak 
Than the soft myrtkb O but man, proud man I 
nreat in a little brie^ authority, 
liost Igaocant of what he's most assur’d^ 

His glassy esaenoe, like an angry ape, 

Plays aufdi fiutastio tricks before high Heaven^ 

As make the angels weep. 

Great men may Jest with saints, *tis wit in tbemt 
But in the leas, foul profimatfam. 

Thai in the oaptain'a but a eholerio word^ 

Which In the aiddier is flat Uaqdiemy, 
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Authority, although it err like others 

Hath yot a kind of medicine in itself 

That skills the vice o* the top» Go to your boeom; 

Knock thcre^ and ask your heart what it doth know 
That’s like i^y brother’s fault : if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as his is, 

Let it not sound a thought upon your tongu# 

Against my brother's life* 

Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good» 

But graciously to ^ow I am no better. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal sufferance duds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies t 

’Tis not impossible 

But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground. 

May seem as shy, as grave, as jnst, as absolute 
As Angelo: even so may Angdo, 

In all Lis dressings, ohamets, titled, forms, 

Be an arch villain* 

Her fine powers of reasoning, and tbat natural up* 
rightness and purity which no sophistry can warp, and 
no allurement betray, are farther displayed in the 
second scene with Angelo* 

ANOEtiO. 

What would you do? 

As much for my poor brother as myself; 

That is, were 1 under the terms of death, 

Tl e impression of kemi whips I’d wear as rubiei^ 

And strip myself to death, as to a bed 

That, longing, 1 have been Mok for, ere I'd yield 

My body up to shame* 


MQWWi 

Then must your Isrother die# 
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mimjtk, 

Aad *twera ttie dieaper way: 

BettA tt veM • biother died At 
Thau that a'l6ta^, by ledeoning hiniy 
. Should die fto dVer. 

hSOBLO. 

Were not you then as cmel as the aenteaeA 
That yon have slandered so? 

TBA»Bi:.LA. 

Ignominy in mnaom, and free peidmi 
Are of two honaea: lawful men^ is 
Nothing akin to fool redemption. 

ABOELO. 

Wm seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant; 

And rather ptov’d the sliding of yonr brother 
A merriiueut than a vice. 

I8ABKH.A. 

O, pardon me, my lord ; it oft fhlls oat, 

To have what we would have, we apeak not what we nmaa : 
I something do excuse the thing 1 hate, 

For his advantage that I dearly love. 

Towards the oondlusioii of the play we have another 
instance of that rigid sense of justice which is a promi> 
nent port of Isalwlla’s character, and almost silences 
her earnest intercession for her brother, when his fault 
is placed between her plea and her oonsdenoe. The 
Duke condemns the villain Angelo to death, and his 
wife Mariana entreats Isabella to plead for him* 

Sweet Isabel, take my part. 

Lend ms your kneea and all my life to come 
ni lend you all my life to do you aorvice. 

Isabella remalna silent and Mariana reiterates her 
prayer. 
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JUXUtUU 

StrMt laabd, do jet bnt kM|d by Bw, 

Hold ap your haBd% ny nothtogv I'H «p6«lr Attl 
Olaabell winyoosotlmdaliM? 

Isabells, ihiis urged, breaks silenoe and ap])eals to 
the Duke, not with supplication, or persuasion, but 
with grave argument, and a kind of di^iified humility 
and conscious power, which are finely oharaoteristio of 
the individual woman. 

Host boonteoiu sir, 

Look, if it please yon, oa this man condemn'd. 

As if my toother liv'd ; I partly think 
A doe sincerity governed his deeds 
Till he did look on me : sinoo it is S(\ 

Let him not die. My brother had but jostioe^ 

In that he did the thing for vrhioh ha died. 

For Angelo, 

His art did not o’ortake his bad intent, 

That perish’d ty the way : thon^ts are no sat|jeeta^ 

Intents bnt merely tbooghts. 

In this instance, as in the one before mentioned, 
Isabella’s conscientiousness is overcome by the only 
sentiment which ought to temper justice into mercy, 
the power of affection and sympathy. 

Isabella’s confession of the general frailty of her sex 
has a peculiar softness, beauty, and propriety. She 
admits the imputation with all the sympathy dt woman 
for woman ; yet with sdl the dignity of one who felt 
her own superiority to the weakness she adknow* 
ledges. 

siroiLiK 

Kay, women are fiaO too. 

THAllKt,T.A, 

Aff Si ike glasaei where they yiew themadvee; 

Wbidh are ae eaaj broke as they make toms. 





WomeBt lifllp btwra&f nMB^dkarailliMinMff 
In pnifltiiig ^ iiiMBir ]Sh^,«4lwtailfatMftnfii 
w« lyrn iMit M«Br naittiiai^ 

And oKdtiloiai to iUbe pdnti. 

^or should ure £ul to xemsrk the deeper interest 
trhioh is thrown round Isabella by one part of her 
oharaoter, which is betrayed rather than exhibited in 
the progress of the action; and for which we are not 
at first prepared, though it is so perfectly natural. It 
is the strong undercurrent of passion and enthusiasm 
flowing beneath this calm and saintly self-possession, 
it is the capacity for high feeling and generous and 
.strong indignation veiled beneath the sweet austere 
composure of the religious recluse, which, by the very 
force of contrast, powerfully impress the imagination. 
As we see in real life that where, from some external 
or habitual cause, a strong oontroul is exercised over 
naturally quick feelings and an impetuous temper, they 
display themselves with a proportionate vehemence 
when that restraint is removed; so the very violence 
witii which her passion bursts forth, when opposed or 
under the influence of strong excitement, is admirably 
characteristic. 

Thus in her exclamation, when she first allows her* 
self to perceive Angelo’s vile design— 

ia&BBU.A. 

• 

Ha I little bonoor to be much believ’dis 

And meet pemioious purpose! — seeming !--eeemingl 

1 ^itt^proolaim thee^ Angelo ; look for it 1 

Sign me a present pardon for my brother. 

Or, with an outstietoh’d throat, FU tell the world 
Aloudi what man thou art! 

' And again, where she finds timt the** outward sainted 
deputy ” has deoeived her— 
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Of 1 will to lum, and {duck out his eyesl 
Unhappy Claudio I wretched Isabel I 
Ii\juriouB world 1 most damned Ang^ t 

She places at first a strong and high-souled oonfidenoe 
in her brother’s fortitude and magxianinuty» judging 
him by her own lofty spirit : 

111 to my brother; 

Though he hath fidlen by promptore of the blood| 

Tet hath he in him such a mind of honouTy 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he^d yield them np^ 

Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorred pollution. 

But when her trust in his honour is deceived by his 
momentary weakness^ her scorn has a bitterness and 
her indignation a force of expression almost fearfhl; 
and both are carried to an extremoi which is perfectly 
in character : 

O faithless coward I O dishonest wretch ! 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my rice? 

la’i not a kind of incest to take life 

From thine own sister's shame ? What should 1 think? 

Heaven shield my mother played my father fair I 

For such a warp^ slip of wOdemess 

Ne’er issued &om bis blood. Take my defiknco t 

Die ! perish ! Might but my bending down 

Beprieve thee* from ihy it should proceed* 

HI puf a thousand prayers for thy death, 

Mo word to save thee. 

The whole of this scene with Olaudio is inexpres- 
sibly grand in the poetry, and the sentiment ; ahd the 
entire play abounds in those passages and phrases 
which must have become trite from familiar and con- 
stant use and abuse, if their wisdom and unequalled 
beauty did not invest them with an immortal freshness 
and vigour, and a perpetnal aharm* 
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The story of **MeMnne for Meamre” is S tradition 
of great antiqnity, of which there are several Ta»ioiui» 
luurratiTe and dramatic. A contemptilde tragedy; the 
« Promos and Cassandra” oi George Whetstone, is 
supposed, from -various coincidenoes, to have furni^ed 
Shakspeare with the groundwork of the play; hut the 
character of Isabella is, in conception mid execution, 
all his own. The commentators have collected with 
infinite industry all the sources of the plot; but to the 
grand creation of Isabella they award either ifilence or 
worse than silence. Johnson, and the rest of the 
black-letter crew, pass her over without a word. One 
critic, a lady-critic too, whose name I -mil be so mer- 
ciful as to suppress, treats Isabella as a coarse -vixen. 
STazlitt, -with that strange perversion of sentiment and 
want of taste which sometimes mingle with his pierc- 
ing and powerful intellect, dismisses Isabella -with a 
slight remark, that “ we are not greatly enamoured of 
her rigid chastity, nor can feel much confidence in the 
virtue that is sublimely good at another’s expense.” 
What shall we answer to sudi criticism ? Upon what 
ground can we read the play from beginning to end, 
wid doubt the angel-purity of Isabella, or contemplate 
her possible laj»e from virtue ? Such gratuitous mis- 
trust is here a- sin against the light of heaven. 

Having waste groond enougli, 

Shall we desire to raze the sanotnary, 

. And pitch our evils there f 

Professor Biohardson is more just, and truly sums 
up her character as “ amiable, pioxts, sensible, resolute, 
determined, and eloquent ;” but his remark! are rather 
superfieial. 

Sohlegel’s observations are also brief and general, 
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WiA hi no imy distbgoiilL Isabdk from mof a6u>t 
•IntnMtomt neithflr did his j^Ian idlow him to mm» 
mhnits. Of the play sltogethor, ha obser««ii -my 
heantifolly ** that the title 'Ifeasoie for Measnre * is to 
reality^ a misnomer, tiiie sense of the whde befog 
properly the toinmph of meroy om striot jostioe;** 
but it is also true that there is “ an original sin in the 
nature of the subject, which pre-rents us from talcing 
a cordial interest in it.”* Of ^ the oharaoters, Isabella 
alone has our sympathy. But though she triumphs 
in the conclusion, her triumph is not produced in a 
pleasing manner. There are too many disguises and 
tricks, too many “ by-paths and indirect crooked ways,” 
to conduct us to the natural and foreseen catastrophe, 
which the Buko’s presence throughout renders ine^t- 
abie. This Buke seems to have a predilection for 
bringing about justice by a most uiyustifiable succes- 
sion of falsehoods and counterplots. He really deserves 
Lucio’s satirical designation, -who somewhere styles 
him **The Fantastical Duke of Bark Comers.” But 
Isabella is ever consistent in her pure and upright 
simplicity, and in the midst of this simulation, expresses 
a characteristic disapprobation of the part she is made 
to play: 

To speak so indirectly I am loth : 

I would say the tmiLf 

She yields to the supposed ^riar -with a kind of 
forced docility, because her situation as a religious 
novice, and his station, habit, and authority, as her 
spiritual director, demand this saorifioe. In the end 
we are made to feel that her transition from -the 
convent io the throne has but placed this noble 

* ** Charbcters of Sbakspeaie's Plays.” 
t Act ir. scene fi. 
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<a«atiix» lin hfft HiloKiil ifSittte; ftr Imil>6lh, 

as Dno^aaa Tim«% tojt taxm WBmmi oar 
xev>(u«iiao iNoi lia1)4 tlie nov^ 
jet a wider range 9i mefaJamB and 1)«ii6r(>leiioe» of 
^ckd and aotion, was better salted to the large eapaoii^. 
the ardent affeotions, the eneigetia intsBeM and firm 
principle of anoh a woman as Isabella, than Ihe walls 
of a cloister. The philosophical Duke observes in the 
Twy first scene : 

Spirits are zut flndy toadied, 

Bat to flue issnee : nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her exorilenoe, 

Bnt like a thrifty goddess she determinea 
Bemslf the glory of a oreditor. 

Both thanks and use.* 
s 

This profound and beantifnl sentiment is illnstrated 
in the character and destiny of Isabella. She says, of 
herself^ that “ she has spirit to act whatever her heart 
approves and what her heart approves we know. 

In the convent (which may stand here poetically for 
any narrow and obscure situation in whiob such a 
woman might be placed) Isabella would not have been 
nnbappy, bnt happiness would have been the result of 
an effort, or of the concentration of her great mental 
powers to some particular purpose; as St. Theresa’s 
intellect, enthusiasm, tenderness, restless activity, and 
bnming eloquence, governed by one overpowering 
sentiment of devotion, rendered her the most eztra> 
ordinary of saints. Isabella, like St. Theresa, oomplaina 
that the roles of her order are not snffioiently severe, 
and from the same cause, — that from the oonsoiousnees 
of strong intelleotaal and imaginative power, and of 
aiveirflovi;|ng gensibility, she desires a more “strict 

* Oa *<0. usoiy, tstswsl. 
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nsinunti'* or. from tiie oontinnal mToluntary atoiggb 
a^^tinst tim trammels imposed^ feels its neoe8siti|r* 

And liave |oq smit iw ftvtluvpriTilcigsif 
ntaaaoA. 

Ate not thsM laige eooa^ ? 

nABBUA. 

Yes trnlj; I qmic, not m deeiiing mony 

But lether wishing » more etriet leefaniat 

Bpon the aisteiliood. 

Snoih TTomen as Desdemona and Ophelia would havB 
passed their lives in the seolnsimi of a nunnery without 
wishing, like Isabella, for stricter bonds, or planning, 
like St. Theresa, the reformation of their order, simply 
because any restraint would have been efficient, as fbr 
as iiejf were concerned. Isabella, “ dedicate to nothing 
temporal,’* might have found resignation through self* 
govtuTuneni, or have become a religions enthusiast; 
while “ place and greatness” would have appeared to 
her strong and upright mind only a more extended 
field of action, a trust and a trial The mere trappings 
of power and state, the gemmed ooronal, the ormin^ 
robe, she would have regarded as the outward emblems 
of her earthly profession ; and would have worn them 
with as much simplicity as her novice’s hood and 
scapular ; ^still, under whatever guise she might tread 
this thorny world, the same ” an^ of light.” 


BEATBIOE. 

SBAXSTExia has exhibited in B^trioe a spirited and* 
fiiithM portrsit of the fih^e lady of hu own time. The 
deportment, langnagewmami^ allasioiis axe those 






n 

* 

of o Vslass ia a pastiioakr tmi tha 

indivi^^ luad dtaniatio ohaeftoter wbidi Ibmu tha 
gixmxidilwic is strcmgl^rdboriijdsa^ 
£rasag«iieMliiataio,bdhii^to«v^ XnBaatcioe 
Idgk intdleoi and hig^' aoimal spirits nMet, and «»site’ 
oa^ oriier like fire and air. In her wit (whUsh is 
hriliiant without being imaginatiye) there is a tonoh 
of insolenoe, not nnfi^nent in women when the wit 
predominates over r^lbotion and' imagination. In her 
temper, too, there is a slight infusion of the termagant ; 
and her satirioal humour plays with such an unres* 
peotive levity over all subjects alike, that it required 
a profound knowledge of women to bring such a 
oharaoter within the pale of our ^rmpathy. But 
Bdhtrice, though wilful, is not wayward; she is 
volatile, not unfeeling. She has not only an etuber- 
anoe of wit and gaiety, but of heart, and soul, and 
energy of spirit ; and is no more like the fine ladies of 
modem comedy, — ^whose wit consists in a temporary 
allusion or a play upon words, and whose petulance is 
displayed in a toss of the head, a flirt of the fan, or a 
flourish of the pocket-handkerchief, — than one of our 
modem dandies is like Sir Philip Sydney. 

In Beatrice Shakspeare has contrived that the poetiy 
the oharaoter shall not only soften, but heighten ite 
oomio effoct. Wo are not only inclined to forgive 
Beatrice all her scornful airs, fdl her biting jests, all 
her assumption of superiority; but they amuse and 
delight us the more, when we find her, with all the 
headlong simplicity of a child, falling at onoe into the 
snare laid for her affections; when we see k«r, who 
thought a man of God’s making not good enough fmr 
her, wh(f disdained to be b’ermastered by a piece of' 
vidiant dust,” stooping like the rest of her sex, vaiUngf 
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her promd spirit, and taming her wild heart to the 
loying hand of him whom she had soomed, flouted, 
and misQsed, “past the endurance of a block.” And 
we are yet more completdy won by her generousi 
enthusiastic attachment to her cousin. When the 
father of Hero believes the tale of her guilt; when 
Claudio, her lover, without remorse or a lingering 
doubt, consigns her to shame ; when the Friar remains 
silent, and the generous Benedick himself knows not 
what to say, Beatrice, confident in her affections, and 
guided only by the impulses of her own feminine 
heart, sees through the inconsistency, the impossibility 
of the charge, and exclaims, without a moment’s 
hesitation, 

O, <m my soul, my ootuin is beliedi 

Schlegel, in his remarks on the play of “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” has given us an amusing instance of 
that sense of reality with which we are impressed by 
Shakspeare’s characters. He says of Benedick and 
Beatrice, as if ho had known ^em personally, that 
the exclusive direction of their pointed raillery against 
each other “ is a proof of a growing inclination.” This 
is not unlikely ; and the same inference would lead us 
to suppose that this mutual inclination had commenced 
before the opening of tiie play. The very first words 
uttered by Beatrice are an inquiry after Benedick, 
though expressed with her usual ardi impertinence:*— 

I pmy yon. Is Signior Montanto retained from the wan, or no? 

I {nay yon, how many hath he killed and eaten in these wan? 
But how many hath he IdUed? tut indeed I prmnised to eat aU of 
biskilling. 

And in the unprovoked hostility with which she fallg. 
apon him in his absence in the pertinacity and bitter*/ 
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aMB of her satire, there is certainly great argument 
that he occupies mudx more of hpr thoughts than she 
would have been willing to confeee, even to herself. 
In the same manner. Benedick betrays a lurking 
partiality for his fascinating enemy; he shows that 
he has looked upon her with no careless eye, when he 
says. 

There's her oousin (meaning Beatrice), an she wme not possessed 
with a fury, excels her as nrach In beauty as the first ef May does 
the last of December. 

Infinite skill, as well as humour, is shown in 
making this pair of airy beings the exact counterpart 
of each other ; but of the two portraits, that of Benedick 
is far the most pleasing, because the independence 
and gay indifference ef temper, the laughing defiance 
of love and marriage, the satirical freedom of expression, 
common to both, are more becoming to the masculine 
than to the feminine character. Any woman might 
love such a cavalier as Benedick, and be proud of his 
afiEection; his valour, his wit, and his gaiety sit 
so gracefully upon him ! and his light scofb against 
the power of love are but just sufficient to render more 
piquant the conquest of this “heretic in despite of 
beauty.” But a man might well be pardon^ who 
should shrink from encountering such a spirit as that 
of Beatrice, unless, indeed, he had “served an ap- 
prenticeship to the taming schooL” The wit of 
Beatrice is less good-humoured than that of Benedick ; 
or, from the difference of sex, appears so. It is 
observable, that the power is throughout on her side, 
and the sympathy and interest on his: which, by 
xeverring^ the usual order of things, seems to excite 
ns againri grain, if I may use sa<di an expressicm. 
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In all their enoon^ters she constantly gets the better 
of him’, and the gexctleman’s wits go off halting, if he 
is not himself fairly hora de eombeU. Beatrice, woman 
like, generally has the first word, and will have the 
last. Thus, when they first meet, she begins by 
provoking tlie merry warfare ; 

I wonder that you will still be talUng, Signior Benedick; 
nobody marks you. 

BKHBDICK. 

What, my dear Lady Disdain I are yon yet living? 

BEATBIOn. 

Is it possilde Disdain should die, while she hath such meet food 
to feed it as Signior Benedick ? Courtesy itself must convert to dis- 
dain, if you come in her presence. 

It is clear that she cannot for a moment endure his 
neglect, and ho can as little tolerate her scorn. Nothing 
that Benedick addresses to Beatrice personally can 
equal the malicious force of some of her attacks upon 
him : ho is either restrained by a feeling of natural 
gallantry, little as she deserves the consideration due 
to her sex (for a female satirist ever places herself 
beyond the pale of such forbearance), or he is subdued 
by her superior volubility. Ho revenges himself, 
however, in her absence : be abuses her with such a 
variety of comic invective, and pours forth his pent-up 
wrath mth such a ludicrous extravagance and exagge- 
ration, that he betrays at once how deep is his mortifi 
cation, and how unreal his enmity. 

In the midst of all this tilting and sparring of their 
nimble and fiery wits, we find them infinitely anxious 
for the good opinion of each other, and secretly 
impatient of each other’s scorn : but Beatrice is the 
most truly indil^xmt of the two^ the most assured 
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herself. The oomio effect produced by their mutual 
attachment, which, however natural and expected, 
comes upon us with all the force of a surprise, cannot 
be surpLsuied : and how exquisitely characteristic the 
mutual avowal I 

wsrsDicx. 

By my swofd, Beatrke, thou loresfc me. 

BBATBICna 

Do uot swear it, and eat it, 

BSKSOtOK. 

I will swear by it that you lore me ; and I will make him eat it 
that says I love not you. 

BBATRIOS. 

Will you not eat your word? 

# BENEDICK. 

With no sauce that can be devised to it: I protest I love thee. 

BEATBICB. 

Why, then, Ood forgive me ! 

benedick. 

What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

beateiob. 

You stayed me in a happy hour. I was about to protest I loved 
you. 

bbnsdiok. 

And do it with all thy heart. 

BEATBIOE. 

1 love you with so muoH of my heart, that there is nrnie left to 
protest. 

But here again the dominion rests with Beatrice, and 
die appears in a less amiable light than her lover. 
Benedick surrenders his whole heart to her and to his 
new passion. The. revulsion of feeling even causes it 
to overflow in an excess of fondness ; but with Beatrice 
temper has «t!B the mastery. The affoetion of Benedick 

« 2 
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itida«68 Idm to ohalleage Ms intimate Maud fbr her 
eake> but the affection of Beatrice does not preTont her 
from risking the life of her lover. 

The character of Hero is well contrasted with that 
of Bestrioet and their mntnal attachment is very 
beautifnl and natural. When they are both on the 
scene together. Hero has but little to say for hersrif : 
Beatrice asserts the rule of a master spirit, eclipses her 
by her mental superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her, answers for her, and wotild foin inspire 
her gentle-hearted cousin with some of her own 
assurance. 

Yes, faith, it Is my cousin’s duty to make a cnitM^, and say, 
** Father, as it please yon ; ” but yet for all that, oousin, let him 
a handsome fellow, or else make auother curtsey, and say, ** Fatiier, 
ns it please me,” 

But Shakspeare knew well how to make one character 
Bulxirdinate to another, without sacrificing the slightest 
portion of its effect ; and Hero, added to her grace and 
softness, and all the interest which attaches to her as 
the sentimental heroine of the play, possesses an in- 
tellectual beauty of her own. When she has Beatrice 
at an advantage, she repays her with interest, in the 
severe, but most animat^ and elegant picture she 
draws of her cousin’s imperious character and un- 
bridled levity of tongue. The ^rtrait is a little over- 
charged, bemuse administered as a corrective, and 
intended to be overheard : 

But Natme never fram’d a woman’e heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice : 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprising what they look on; and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak; she oannot lava 
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Bm tidB* a» idHp« nor ^tjfMt of 

(EBia i( iP c^^idMMi. 

vtmauk. 

Sow, ■ma, ttiiob oatptng to not eomnwndahla, 

Hsapu 

No: MC*tel»e«oodcl,Midftomall fi Mh i on% 

Am Beatriee ia, eannot be oommendsble: 

Bat who dare tell her ao? If I shoold speal^ 

She’d mook me into air: O, ahe would laugh oia 
Out of mjaelf^ preaa me to death with wib 
Therefore let Benediokt like cover’d flre^ 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 

It were a better death than die with mocks, 

Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Beatrioe nev^ appears to greater advantage than in 
her soliloquy after leaving her concealment ** in the 
plea<died bower, where honeysuckles, ripened by the 
sun, forbid the sun to enter:” she exclaims, after 
listening to this tirade against herself. 

What fire is in name ears 7 Can this be true? 

Stand I condemned fat pride and scorn so much? 

The sense of wounded vaniiy is lost in bitter feelings, 
and she is infinitely more struck by what is said in 
praise of Benedick, and the history of his sappc»ed 
love iat her, than by the dispraise of herself. The 
imme^Bate suooees of the trick is a most natural con* 
sequence of the self-adsuranoe and nu^puanimity of her 
character: she is so accustomed to assert dominion 
over the spirits of others, that she cannot suspect the 
possibility of a plot laid against herselfi 
A haughty, excitable, and violent temper is another 
of the charaoteristios of Beatrioe ; but there is more of 
impulse* than of passion in her vehemence. In the 
marriage uaem, where ahe has beheld her gentle* 
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spirited ooosin, — ^wlxom die lores the more tar those 
rery qualities which are most unlike her own, — 
slandered, deserted, and devoted to public shame, her 
indignation, and the eagerness with whidi she hungers 
and thirsts after revenge, are, like the rest of her 
character, open, ardent, impetuous, but not deep or 
implacable. When she bursts into that outrageous 
sjieoch — 

Is he not approved in the height a villain, that hath slaaderad, 
fiottrned, dishonoured mj kinsuoman? O that I were a nani 
What I bear her in hand nntQ they come to take hands: and then 
vtith public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated lanoonr— 
O God, that 1 were a man I I would eat his heart in the market- 
plaoe I 

And when she commends her lover, as the first proof 
of his affection, “ to kill Claudio,” the very oonsdous- 
ness of the exaggeration — of the contrast between the 
real good-nature of Beatrice and the fierce tenor of her 
language — ^keeps aUve the comic effect, mingling the 
ludicrous with the serious. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding the point and vivacity of the dialogue, 
few of the sjieeches of Beatrice are capable of a gmieral 
application, or engrave themselves distinctly cm the 
inomoiy ; they contain more mirth than matter ; and 
though wit be the predominant feature in the dramatio 
portrait, Beatrice more charms and dazzles us by what 
she is than by what she tay$. It is not merely her 
sparkling repartees and saucyr jests, it is the soul of 
wit, and the spirit of gaiety in forming the whole 
character, — looking out from her brilliant eyes, and 
laughing on her full lips that pout with scorn,— which 
we have before us, moving and lull of life. On the 
whole, we dismiss Benedick and Beatrice to their 
matrimemial bonds, rather with a sense of amusement 
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than-a Jbdiag cl congratulation or sympathy; rather 
with an aoknowledgment that they are well matched, 
and worthy of each other, than with any well-founded 
expectation of their domestio tranquillity. If, as 
Benedick asserte, ihey are both “too wise to woo 
peaceably,” it may be added, that both are too wise, 
too witty, and too wilful to live peaceably together. 
We have some misgivings about Beatrice — some appre- 
hensions that poor Benedick will not escape the “ pre- 
destinate scratched face,” which he had foretold to 
him who should win and wear this quick-witted and 
pleasant-spirited lady ; yet when we reooUeot that to 
the wit and imperious temper of Beatrice is united a 
magnanimity of spirit which would naturally place 
hel &r above all selfishness, and all paltry struggles 
for power — ^when we perceive, in the midst of her 
sarcastic levity and volubility of tongue, so much of 
generous affection, and such a high sense of female 
virtue and honour, we are inclined to hope the best. 
We think it possible that, though the gentleman may 
now and then swear, and the lady scold, the native 
good-humour of the one, the really fine understanding 
*of the other, and the vidue they so evidently attadi to 
each other's esteem, will ensure them a tolerable portion 
of domestio felicity, and in this hope we leave them. 


BOSALIND. 

I OOMB now to Bosalind, whom I should have ranked 
before Beatrice, inasmuch as the greater degree of her 
sex's so^nness and sensibility, united with equal wit 
and intelleot, give her the supeiioxity as a woman; 
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but that as a dramatic diaraoter dm ia inferior IbHKfwM 
The portrait is one of infinitdj more ddioacgr and 
'vnriety, but of less strength and depth. It is ealij to 
seize on the prominent features in the mind of Beatrioek 
but extremely difficult to catch and fix the more fencifOl 
graces of Bosalind. She is like a compound of essenoes* 
so volatile in their nature, and so exquisitely blended, 
that on any attempt to anal3r8e them they seem to 
escape us. To what else shall we compare her, all* 
enchanting as she is? — to the silvery summer oionds, 
which, even while we gaze on them, shift their hues 
and forms, dissolving into air, and light, and rainbow 
showers? — to the May-moming, flush with opening 
blossoms and roseate dews, and “charm of earli^t 
birds '’? — to some wild and beautiful melody, such as 
some shepherd boy might “ pipe to Amaryllis in the 
shade ”? — to a mountain streamlet, now smooth as a 
mirror in which the skies may glass themselves, and 
anon leaping and sparkKng in the sunshine — or rather 
to the very sunshine itself? for so her genial spirit 
touches into life and beauty whatever it shines on ! 

But this impression, though produced by the com* 
plete development of the character, and in the end* 
possessing the whole fan<y, is not immediate. The 
first introduction of Rosalind is ^ess striking than 
interesting ; we see her a depen^pt, almost a captive, 
in the house of her usurping unrie ; her genial spirits 
are subdued by her situation, and the remembrance of 
her banished father : her playfulness is under a tem- 
porary eclipse. 

I pmy thee, Boealind, sweet my eos, be merry I 

is an adjuration which Rosalind needed not when ones 
^ liberty, and sporting “ under the greenwood tieoi.*? 





«Teii pensiveneM cf W deim«uibtir 
i& the flxM iiurtaaoe, xffiidw her anshneas and ^ely 
•ftnrwMrds, taCXB graoafol and laore fiwdnatmg. 

Though Boaalind ia ft prEDOesa, ahe is ft priAoeas of 
Aroadj: and* notwithstanding tiie ohaming efibot 
psrodnoed by W first scenes, we soaroely ever think of 
her with ft relbrenoe to them, or assooiate her with ft 
court and the artificial appendages of her rank. She 
was not made to "lord it o’er a fiiir mansion,” and 
take state upon her, like the aU-aooomplished Portia ; 
but to breathe the free air of heaven, and frolic among 
grQen leaves. She was not made to stand the siege of 
daring profligacy, and oppose high action and high 
passion to the assaults of adverse fortune, like Isabel ; 
but to “fleet the time carelessly as they did i’ the 
golden age.” She was not made to bandy wit with 
lords, and tread courtly measures with plumed and 
warlike cavaliers, like Beatrice; but to dance on the 
greenswrard, and “murmur ainong living brooks a 
music sweeter than their owm.” 

Though sprightliness is the distinguishing ohsrao> 
teristio of Bosalind, as of Beatrice, yet we find her 
mudr more nearly allied to Portia in temper and 
intellect. The tone of her mind is, like Portia’s, genial 
and buoyant : she has something too of her softness 
and sentiment ; there is the same confiding abandon* 
ment of self in her affections : but the characters are 
otherwise as distinct as the situations are dissimilar. 
The age, the manners, the circumstance, in which 
Shakspeare has placed his Portia, are not beyond the 
bounds of probability ; nay, have a certain reality and 
locality. We fianoy her a cotemporaiy of the Baffimlles 
and tiie Ariostos ; the sea-wedded Venice, its merchants 
and Magttifioos, the Bialtoand the long canals, — rise up' 
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before ns when we think of her. But Bosalind it 
gniroimded with the purely ideal and imaginative; 
the reality is in the diaracteis and in the sentimenta, 
not in the oiroumstanoes or situation. Portia is dignified, 
splendid, and romsntio ; Bosalind is playful, pastoral, 
and picturesque : both are in the highest degree 
poetical, but the one is epic and the other lyric. 

Everything about Bosalind breathes of “ youth and 
youth’s sweet prime.” She is fresh as the morning, 
sweet as the dew-awakened blossoms, and light as the 
breeze that plays among them. She is as witty, as 
voluble, as sprightly as Beatrice ; but in a style 
altogether distinct. In both the wit is equally uncon- 
scious: but in Beatrice it plays about us like the 
lightning, dazzling but also alamdng ; while the '^t 
of Bosalind bubbles up and sparkles like the living 
fountain, refreshing all around. Her volubility is like 
the bird’s song ; it is the outpouring of a heart filled to 
overflowing with life, love, and joy, and all sweet and 
affectionate impulses. She has as much tenderness as 
mirth, and in her most petulant raillery there is a 
touch of softness — ** By this hand, it will not hurt a 
fly.” As her vivacity never lessens our impression of 
her sensibility, so she wears her masculine attire with- 
out the slightest impugnment of her delicacy. Shak- 
speare did not make the modesty of hb women depend 
on their dress, as we shall see further when we come to 
Yiola and Imogen. Bosalind has in truth “ no doublet 
mid hose in her disposition.” How her heart semns to 
throb and flutter under her page’s vest I What depth 
of love in her passion for Orlando I whether disgni^ 
beneath a saucy playfulness, or beaking forth with a 
fond impatience, or half betrayed in that beautiful soene 
where she faints at the sight of the kenfiiief stained 
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with his blood t Here her recovery of her sdLf-possessicm 
— ^her fears lest she should have revealed her sex— her 
presence of mind, and qniok-witted exoose : 

I yon, tell you biother how well I ooonteriUted*^ 

and the oharaoteristio playfulness which seems to 
return so naturally with her recovered senses — are all 
as amusing as consistent. Then how beautifully iathe 
dialogue managed between herself and Orlando ! how 
well she assumes the airs of a Bau <7 page, without 
throwing off her feminine sweetness I How her wit 
flutters free as air over every subject t with what a 
careless graoe, yet with what exquisite propriety I 

For bmooence bath a privilege in her 
To dignify areb jests and langhing eyes. 

And if the ffeedom of some of the expressions used 
by Bosalind or Beatrice be objected to, let it be 
remembered that this was not the fault of Shakspeare 
or the women, but generally of the age. Portia, 
Beatrioe, Bosalind, and the rest, lived in times when 
more importance was attached to things than to 
words ; now we think more of words than of things : 
and happy are we in these later days of 8up6r*refinement, 
if we are to be saved by our verbal morality. But this 
is meddling with the province of the melancholy 
Jaques, and our argument is Bosalind. 

The impression left upon our hearts and minds by 
the bharaoter of Bosalind — ^by the mixture of playfhl* 
ness, sensibility, and what the French (and we for lack 
of a better expression) oaU naSveU—\a like a deUoioas 
strain of musk). Thue is a depth of delight, and a 
subtlety of Words to express that delight, which is 
wa o h apt i n g. Yet when we call to mind partioular 
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speeches and passages, we find that they have a relative 
beauty and propriety, which renders it difficult to 
separate them from the context without injuring their 
effect. She says some of the most charming things in 
the world, and some of the most humorous: but we 
apply them as phrases rather than as maxims, and 
remember them rather for their pointed felicity of 
expression and fanciful application, than for their 
general truth and depth of meaning. I will give a few 
instances * 


I WBB neyer so be-rhymed since Pythagoras' time— that I was an 
Irish rat — ^whkh 1 can hardly remember.* 

Ch)od my complexion ! Dost thou think, though 1 am ca- 
parisoned like a man, that I have a doublet and hose in my^ dia- 
position? 

We dwell hme in the skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a 
petticoat. 

Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell you, deserves as well a 
dark house and a whip, as madmen do; and the reason why they are 
not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, that 
the whippers are in love too. 

A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad. 1 
fear you have sold your own lands, to see other men's : then, to 
have seen much, and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 
hands. i 

Farewell Monsieur Traveller. Loo^ you lisp, and wear strange 
suits ; disable ail the benefits of your*own country ; be out of love 
with your nativity, and almost chide God for making you that 
eountenanoe you are ; or 1 will scaroe thiuk you have swam in a 
gondola. 

* In Shakspeare^s time there were people in Ireland (there may 
be such still, for aught I know) who undertook to charm ram to death« 

by chanting certain verses which acted as a spelL ** ]|liyme them ' 
to death, as they do rats in Ireland,'^ is a line in one of Ben Jon* 
■on's ooi^les: this will explain Bosalind's humorous allustoa. 
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Break an hour's pninlse in love I He timt will divide a minote 
feto a thousand parts, and break but a part ot the thousandth part 
of a minote in tha adUrs of love, it may be said of him that Oopid 
hath elid'd him o’ the shoulder, hot FU warrant him heart-whole. 

Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten therm- 
hut not for love. 

I could find in my heart to disgrace my man^ apparel, and to 
cry like a wonmn: hut I most comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet 
and hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat 

Bosalind has not the impressive eloquence of Portia, 
nor the sweet wisdom of Isabella. Her longest speeches 
are not her best ; nor is her taunting address to Fhebe, 
beautiful and celebrated as it is, equal to Phebe’s own 
description of her. The latter, indeed, is more in 
earnest.* 

Celia is more quiet and retired ; but she rather yields 
to Bosalind than is eclipsed by her. She is as full of 
sweetness, kindness, and inteUigence, quite as suscep- 
tible, and almost as witty, though she makes less display 
of wit. She is describe as less fair and less gifted ; 
yet the attempt to excite in her mind a jealousy of her 
lovelier friend by placing them in comparison — 

Thou art a fool ; the robs tbeo of thy name; 

And thou wilt show more bright, and seem mote virtuous, 

When she is gone- 

fails to awaken in the generous heart of Celia any 
other feeling than an increased tenderness and sym- 
pathy for her cousin. To Celia, Shakspeare has given 

« 

* Boassean could describe raoh a ohanioter as Bosalind, bnt 
fiiiled to represent it oonslstentlj. **NW-oe pas do ton oceur qiie 
Tiennent lea jcpr&ces de ton ei^uement ? Tea railleries sont 
sfgnes d’int^iot pins touchants que les compliments d^nn aotre. Tii 
caresses quand tu folttres. Tn rts, mate ton rire p€n<itiq PAsio ; tn 
ftei mate tt fais plenrer de tendres^ et je to vote piesqne iotH^r# 
sdriense avec les indiJKrcnU.*»--fltf otes. 
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WMaw oi the most striking and animated parts of the 
dialogue ; and in parrioular, that exquisite description 
of the finmtdship between ber and Bostdind— 

If abe be a traitor, 

Wby, BO am I ; are bare still slept together, 

Bose at an instant. leam’d, play’d, eat together, 

And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno's swans^ 

8tiU we were oonpled and insepaiable. 

The feeling of interest and admiration thus excited 
for Celia at the firat, follows her through the whole 
play. We listen to her as to one who has made herself 
worthy of our love, and her silence expresses more than 
eloquence. 

Phebe is quite an Arceulian coquette ; she is a p|eoe 
of pastoral poetry. Audrey is only rustic. A very 
amusing effect is produced by ^e contrast between the 
frank and free bearing of the two princesses in disguise 
and the scornful airs of the real shepherdess. In 
the speeches of Phebe, and in the dialc^e between her 
and Sylvius, Shakspeare has anticipated all the beauties 
of the Italian pastoral, and surpassed Tasso and 
Guarini. We ^d two among the most poetical 
passages of the play appropriated to Phebe — ^the taunt- 
ing speech to Sylvius, and the description of Bosalind 
in her page’s costume; which last is finer than the 
portoaii of Bathyllus in Anacreon* 



CHABACTBRS OP 
PASSION AND IMAGINATION. 


JULIET. 

0 Love t thou teacher, 0 Grief! thou tamer, and Time^ 
thou healer of human hearts I — ^bring hither all your 
deep and serious revelations 1 And ye too, rich fancies 
of unbmised, unbowed youth — ^ye visions of long* 
perished hopes — shadows of unborn joys — g&y colour* 
ings of the dawn of existence I whatever memory hath 
treasured up of bright and beautiful in nature or iu 
art ; all soft and delicate images — all lovely forms — 
divinest voices and entrancing melodies — gleams of 
sunnier skies and fairer climes — Italian moonlights, 
and airs that ** breathe of the sweet south,” — ^now, if 
it be possible, revive to my imagination — live emee 
mere to my heart ! Come thronging around me, all 
inspirations that wait*on passion, on power, on beauty ; 
give me to tread, not bold, and yet unblamed, within 
the inmost sanctuary of Shakspeare’s genius, in Juliet’s 
moonlight bower and Miranda’s enchanted isle ! 

• • * * • 

It is not without emotion that I attempt to touch on 
the character of Juliet. Such beautiful things have 
already been said of her-M>nly to be exceeded in beauty 
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by the sobjeot that inspired them ! — ^it is impearible to 
say anything better; but it is possible to say some* 
thing more. Such, in fact, is the simplioily, the truth, 
and the loveliness of Juliet’s charaoter, that we are not 
st first aware of its complexity, its depth, and its 
variety. There is in it an intensity of passion, a 
singleness of purpose, an entireness, a completeness of 
effect, which we feel as a whole ; and to attempt to 
analyse the impression thus conveyed at once to soul 
and sense is as if, while hanging over a half-blown 
rose, and revelling in its intoxicating perfume, we 
should pull it asunder, leaflet by leaflet, the better to 
display its bloom and fragrance. Tet how otherwise 
should we disclose the wonders of its formation, or do 
justice to the skill of the divine hand that hath thus 
fashioned it in its beauty ? 

Love, as a passion, forms the groundwork of the 
drama. Now, admitting the axiom of Bochefoncauld, 
that there is but one love, though a thousand different 
copies, yet the true sentiment itself has as many 
different aspects as the human soul of which it forms 
a part. It is not only modified by the individual 
character and temperament, but it is under the influ- 
ence of climate and oirctunstance. The love that is 
calm in one moment, shall show itself vehement and 
tumultuous at another. The love that is wild and 
passionate in the south, is deep* and contemplative in 
the north ; as the Spanish or fioman girl perhaps 
poisons a rival, or stabs herself for the sake of a living 
lover, and the German or Bussian girl pines into tiie 
grave for love of the false, the absent, or the dead. 
Love is ardent or deep, bold or timid, jealous <nr oon- 
flding, impatient or humble, hopeful or desponding 
and yet there are not many loves, but one love. 
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All Shakspeare^s women, being essentially women, 
either love or have loved, or are capable of loving; 
but Juliet is love itself. The passion is her state of 
being, and out of it she has no existence. It is the 
soul within her soul ; the pulse within her heart ; the 
life-blood along her veins, ** blending with every atom 
of her frame.*’ The love that is so chaste and dignified 
in Portia — so airy-delicate and fearless in Miranda — 
so sweetly confiding in Perdita — so playfully fond in 
Bosalind — so constant in Imogen— so devoted in Desde- 
mona — so fervent in Helen — so tender in Viola — is 
each and all of these in Juliet. All these remind us 
of her; but she reminds us of nothing but her own 
sweet self; or if she does, it is of the Gismunda, or the 
lii&tta, or the Fiametta of Boccaccio, to whom she is 
allied, not in the character or circumstances, but in the 
truly Italian spirit, the glowing, national complexion 
of the portrait.* 

There was an Italian painter who said that the 
secret of all effect in colour consisted in white upon 
black, and black upon white. How perfectly did 
fihakspeare understand this secret of effect! and how 
beautifully has he exemplified it in Juliet ! 

So 8how8 a snowy dove trooping with crows. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 


^ Lord Byron remarked of the Italian women (and he conld 
speak awe eonnaiamnce de faUy that they are the only women in 
the world capable of impressions, at once very sudden and very 
durable ; which, he adds, is to be fbund in no other nation. Mr. 
Moore olmrves afterwards, how completely an Italian woman, either 
ftom nature or her social position. Is led to invert the usual course 
of firailty among ourselves, and, weak in resisting the first impuUes 
of passion, to reserve the whole strength of her character for a 
displav of^constaney and devotedneas afterwards.— Both these traits 
of national character are exemplified in Juliet— Moore’s IdU ef 
Byront voL it pp« 808^ 888, 4to edit 
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Thns she and her lover are in contrast with all 
around them. They are all love, sorroundcd with all 
hate ; all harmony, surrounded with all discord ; all 
pure nature, in the midst of polished and artificial life. 
Juliet, like Portia, is the foster-child of opulence and 
splcndotir; she dwells in A fair ci'ty — she has been 
nurliured in a palace — she clasps her robe with jewels 
— she braids her hair with rainbow-tinted pearls ; but 
in herself she has no more connexion with the trappings 
around her than the lovely exotic transplanted from 
some Eden-like climate has with the carved and gilded 
const'rvatory which has roared and sheltered its luxu- 
riant beauty. 

But in this vivid impression of contrast thero is 
nothing abrupt or harsh. A tissue of beautiful podlry 
weaves together the principal figures and the sub- 
ordinate personages. The consistent truth of the 
<-osturae, and the ex<{ai8ite gradations of relief with 
which the most opposite hues are approximated, blend 
all into harmony. Romeo and Juliet are not }>oetical 
Itcings placed on a prosaic background ; nor are they, 
like Thekla and Max in the “ Wallenstein,” two angels 
of light amid the darkest au4l harshest, the most 
debase<l and revolting aspects of humanity ; but every 
oirruinstance, and everj' jHirsonage, and every shade 
of cliaracter in each, tends t«i the development of the 
sentiment which is the subjoc'i of the drama. The 
jMK'try, too, the, richest that can possibly bo conceived, 
is interfused through all the characters ; the splendid 
imagery lavished upon all with the careless prn<ligality 
of genius; and the whole is lightc<l up into such a 
sunny brilliance of efifect, as though Shakspeare bad 
really trans^iortcd himself into Italy and ha<l*dronk to 
intoxication of her geni^ atmosphere. How truly it 
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hM been said, that “ slthongh Borneo and dnliet are in 
love, they are not love-sick !” What a false idea would 
anything of the mere whining amoroso give us of 
Borneo, such as he really is in Shakspeare — ^the noble, 
gallant, ardent, brave, and witly ! And Juliet — ^with 
even less truth could the phrase or idea apply to her ! 
The picture in “ Twelfth Night ” of the wan girl dying 
of love, “ who pined in thought, and with a green and 
yellow melancholy,” would never surely occur to us 
when thinking on the enamoured and impassioned 
Juliet, in whose bosom love keeps a fiery vigil, kindling 
tenderness into onthtisiasm, enthusiasm into passion, 
passion into heroism! No, the whole sentiment of 
the play is of a far different caist. It is flushed with 
the genial spirit of the sooth ; it tastes of youth, and 
of the essence of youth ; of life, and of the very sap of 
life.* We have indeed the struggle of love against 
evil destinies and a thorny world ; the j>ain, the grief, 
the anguish, the terror, the despair ; the aching adieu ; 
the pang unutterable of parted affection; and raptuie, 
truth, and tenderness trampled into an early grave, 
but still an Elysian grace lingers round the whole, and 
the blue sky of Italy bends over all I 

In the dtdineation of that sentiment which forms the 
groundwork of the drama, nothing in fact can equal 
the power of the picture, but its inexpressible sweetness 
and its perfect grace: the jmssiou which has taken 
possession of Juliet’s whole soul has the force, the 
rapidity, the resistless violence of the torrent ; but she 
is herself as “moving delicate,” as fair, as soft, as 
flexible as the willow that bends over it, whose light 
leaves V^mble even with the motion of the current 

* La tivt «b la vfe is an exprenion usod soiuewbere Hadanio 
do Staid. 
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which harries beneath them. Bat at the same time 
that the pervading sentimont is never lost sight ot, 
and is one and the same throughont, the individoal 
]>art of the charaoter in all its variety is developed, 
and marked with the nicest discrimination. For 
instance, — the simplicity of Joliet is very different 
from the simplicity of Miranda : her innocence is not 
the innocence of a desert island. The energy she 
displays does not once remind os of the moral grandeur 
of Isabel, or the intellectual power of Portia; — ^it is 
founded in the strength of passion, not in the strength 
of character; it is accidental rather than inheTent, 
risibg with the tide of feeling or temper, and with it 
subsiding. Her romance is not the pastoral romance 
of Perdita, nor the fancifdl romance of Viola; it is ^e 
romance of a tender heart and ^ poetical imagination. 
Her inexperience is not ignorance; she has heard that 
there is such a tiling as falsehood, though she oan 
scarcely conceive it. Her mother and her nurse have 
lierhaps warned her against flattering vows and man’s 
inconstancy, or she has even 

.... turned the tale by Ariosto told. 

Of fair Olympia, loved and left, of oldl 


Hence that bashful doubt, dispelled almost as soon as 
felt— 


Ah, gentler Bcaneo I 

If thou dost kve, prononnee it faithfully. 


That conscious dirinking firom her own confession— 

Fain would I dwell on foim; fhin. fidn deny 
What I have Bpdul 

The ingenuous simplicity of her avowal— 

Or, if thou tbink’at I am too quickly won, 
m frown, and be perverse sad say thee nsy. 
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6o tfaoa wilt woo— bat dse, not for tbe worMI 
In trutb, fair Montagne, I am too fcmd, 

And therefore thou may'at think my *havioi)r light; 

Bnt tnut me, genUeman, Pll {nove more tme 
Than tiMoe who hare mcoe cunning to be atrange. 

tho proud yet timid delicacy with which she 
throws herself for forbearance and pardon upon the 
tenderness of him she loves, even for the love she bears 
him — 

Therefore pardon me, 

And not inqmte this yielding to light lore^ 

Whioh the dark night hath ao dlBoovered. 

In the alternative, which she afterwards places before 
her lover with such a charming mixture of conscious 
delicacy and girlish simplicity, there is that jealousy 
of female honour which precept and education have 
infused into her minda without one real doubt of bis 
truth, or the slightest hesitation in her self-abandon* 
ment ; for she does not even wait to bear his assevera- 
tions : 

Bnt if timu moan’at not well, I do beseech thee 
To cease thy snit, and leave me to my grief. 

BOMBO 

8o thrhra my sool 

JVUBt. 

A thousand times, good night f 

But all these flutterings between native impulses 
and maiden fears become gradually absorbed, swept 
away, lost, and swallowed up in the depth and enthu- 
siasm of confiding love. 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love aa deep ; the more I g;ive to yon 
• The man I have— for both are b^iUl 

'What a piotnre of the young heart, that sees so 
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)x)und to its hopes, no end to its affections I For 
** what was to hinder the thrilling tide of pleasure, 
which had just gushed from her heart, from flowing 
on without stint or measure, but experienoe, which 
she was yet without ? What was to abate the trans^ 
jKU-t of the first sweet sense of pleasure, which her 
heart had just tasted, but indifference, to which she 
was yet a stranger? What was there to check the 
ardour of hope, of faith, of constancy, just rising in 
her breast, but disappointment, which she had never 
yet felt?”* 

Lord BjTon’s Ilaideo is a copy of Juliet In the 
Oriental costume, but the development is epic, not 
dramatic.f 

i remember no dramatic character conveying the 

• Characters of 8hak^>are*« Play#.” 

t I must allude, but with reluctance, to another character, which 
I have heard ItkencHl to Juliet, and often nnoted aa the heroine par 
excellence of amatoiy fiction -—I mean the Julie of Ronsfieaa'a 

Niiuvelle 1 protest against her altogether. Aa a 

creation of fancy the portrait is a compound of the most groea and 
gkring inoonsistencica ; aa false and im()oa8iblo to the reflecting and 
philooDphical mind aa the fabled Syrens, Hamadryads, and Gentium 
to the eye of the anatomist. As a woman, Julie belongs neither 
ti nature nor to artificial society ; and if the pam of melting and 
dazzling eloquence in which Bousseau has garoiiihed out his idol 
(lid not blind and intoxicate us, as tho hioenaa and the garlands 
did the votaries of Isi^ we should be disgusted. Bousseau, having 
ermposed his Julie of tlie commonest ouiy of the earth, does no| 
auioutie her wiUi fire from heaven, but tonihes bis own spirit into 
h<>r, and then calls tho jm|)etticoaled ** paradox a womam. Ho 
makes her a peg on which to bang hfs own visions and sentiineiitB ; 
— «nd what sentiments t bat that I fear to soil my pages. 1 would 
pick out a few of them, aud show the difference ^twcon this 
strange combination of youth and tnnooence, philosophy and 
pedantry, sophistical pnidteiy and detestable fprotiihMi and our 
own Jufiei No ! if we seek a French Joliet, we must go tar, fhr 
back io tho real H^olse, to her etoquence, her sensibttiiy, her 
fervour of passion, her dovotedness of truth. Bhe, at kavt, married 
the man she loved, and krved the man she married, and more itran 
died ibr him :^iit enough of both. 
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same impression of singleness of purpose, and devotion 
of heart and soul, except the Thekla of Schiller's 
“ Wallenstein ; ” she is the German Juliet ; far un- 
equaU indeed, but conceived, nevertheless, in a kindred 
spirit. 1 know not if critics have ever compared them, 
or whether Schiller is supposed to have had the 
English, or rather the Italian, Juliet in his fancy when 
he portrayed Thekla; but there are some striking 
points of coincidence, while the national distinction in 
the character of the passion leaves to Thekla a strong 
cast of originality.* The Princesa Thekla is, like 
Juliet, the heiress of rank and opulence; her first 
introduction to us, in her full dress and diamonds, does 
not impair the impression of her softness and simplicity. 
Wd do not think of them, nor do we sympathise with 
the complaint of her lover — 

The dazzle of the jewels which played round yon 

Hid the beloved from me. 

We almost feel the reply of Thekla before she utters 
it— 

Then yon saw me 

Not with your heart, but with your eyes I 

The timidity of Thekla in her first scene, her 
trembling silence in the commencement, and the few 
words she addresses to her mother, remind us of the 
unobtrusive simpUcity of Juliet’s first appcaranoe ; but 
the impression is difierent : the one is the drinking 
Tiolet, the other the unexpended rosebud. Thekla 

* B. Constant describes her bcautiftiUy : " Sa vote ri donee ou 
trsvers le bruit des ormos, sa forme ddlicato an miliendeoes hommes 
tons convmrts de fen la puretd de son tme oppoode h lean ealonla 
avides, aoi^ calmo o»este qui oontraste aveo lean agitations, nan* 
pUssent le spootateur d'une ^notion constante et mdlanooliqii^ tells 
qne ns la fiut nssentir nnlle tragddio ordinain.” 
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Mid Max noodomini are, like B<meo aad jallati 
divided by the hatred of their fathers. The death of 
Max, and the resolute despair of Thekla, are also 
points of resemblance; and Thekla’s complete devotioD* 
her frank yet dignified abandonment of all disguise, 
and her apology for her own unreserve, are quite in 
Juliet’s style — 

I ought to be leas open, oog^t to hide 
My heart mote from thee — so decorum diotatee; 

But where in this place wouldat thou seek for trafli 
If in my mouth thou didst not find it? 

The same confidence, innocence, and fervour of afi'eo' 
tion distinguish both heroines : but the love of Juliet 
is more vehement, the love of Thekla is more calm, 
and reposes more on itself ; the love of Juliet gives us 
the idea of infinitude, and that of Thekla of eternity ; 
the love of Juliet flows on with an increasing tide, 
like the river pouring to the ocean, and the love of 
Thekla stands unalterable, and enduring aa the rock. 
In the heart of Thekla love shelters as in a home ; but 
in the heart of Juliet ho reigns a crowned king — he 
rides on its pants triumphant ! ” As women, they 
woTtld divide the Iovm and snfiiages of mankind, but 
not as dramatic characters: the moment we come to 
look nearer, we acknowledge that it is indeed “ rashness 
and ignorance to compare Schiller with Shakspeare.” * 
Thekla is a fine conception in Ihe Oerman spirit, but 
Juliet is a lovely and palpable creation. The colour- 
ing in which Schiller has arrayed his Thekla is pale, 
sombre, vague, compared with the strong individual 
marking, tho rich glow of life and reality, which 
distinguish Juliet. One ocmtrast in partioular has 
always struck me : the two beautiful speeches in ihs ’ 
* Coleridge^ Prefrwe to “ Wallenstein.'* 
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ftrili&teliHbw IwNrem Uax and Tfaalday tibat in wMdi 
•he deaorilMa innr a»t»dogioal ctbamher, and 

thal in wideh he xepliea with xefleotiona on tiie 
inflnenoe of the stars, are said to “ form in tbenudves 
a fine poem.” They do soi but never would Sha1c> 
speare have placed suoh extnmeous description and 
refieotion in the mouths of ki$ lovers. Borneo and 
Juliet speak of themselves only ; they see only them* 
selves in the universe ; all things else are as an idle 
mattm’. Not a word they utter, though every word is 
poetry, not a sentiment or description, though dressed 
in the most luxuriant imagery, but has a direct relation 
to themselves, or to the situation in which they are 
placed and the feelings that engross them : and beddes, 
it may be remarked of Thekla, and generally of all 
tragedy heroines in love, that, however beautifully and 
distinctly oharaoterisedt we see the passion only under 
one or two aspects at most, or in oonfliot with some 
one drcumstanoe or contending duty or feeling. In 
Juliet alone we find it exhibited under every variety of 
aspect, and every gradation of feeling it could possibly 
assume in a deUoate female heart — as we see the rose, 
when passed through the colours of the prism, catch 
and refiect every tint of the divided ray, and still it is 
the same sweet rose. 

I have already remarked the quiet manner in which 
Juliet steals upon us 'in her first scene, as the serene, 
graceful girl, her feelings as yet unawakened, and 
her energies all unknown to herself^ and unsuspected 
by others. Her silence and her filial deferenoe are 
charming — 

ril look to like, if looking liking move: 

Bnt no more de^ will 1 endsrt mine eye 

Tlian your otmeent shall give it strength to fl{y, 
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Mnoh in the same tmoonsdoiis way we aie impressed 
with an idea of her mcoelling loTeliness : 

Beaiit 7 too lidi for use, for earth too dear! 

and which could make the dark vault of death “a 
feasting presence full of light.” Without any elaborate 
description, wo behold Juliet, as she is reflected in the 
heart of her lover, like a single bright star mirrored in 
the bosom of a deep, transparent well. The rapture 
with whidi he dwells on the “ white wonder of her 
hand on her lips. 

That even in pure and vestal modesty 
Still blosh, as thinking their own kissM sin. 

And then her eyes, “ t%vo of the fairest stars in all.,the 
heavens 1 ” In his exclamation in the sepulchre. 

Ah, dear Juliet, why art thou yet so fair ? 

there is life and death, beauty and horror, rapture and 
anguish combined. The Friar's description of her 
approach, 

O, so light a step 

Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint I 

and then her father’s similitude, 

Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field ; — 

all these mingle into a bcantiihl picture of youthful, 
airy, delicate grace, — feminine sweetness, and patrician 
elegance. 

And our impression of Juliet’s loveliness and sensi* 
bility is enhanced, when we find it overcoming in the 
bosom of Borneo a previous love for another. His 
visionary passion for the cold, inaccessible •Bosaline 
forms but the prologue, the threshold, to the true, the 
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leal sentiment which snoceeds to it. Thk incident, 
which is found in the original story, has been retained 
by Shakspeare with equal feeling and judgment ; and 
far from being a fault in taste and sentiment, far from 
prejudicing us against Borneo, by casting on him, at 
the outset of the piece, the stigma of inconstancy, it 
becomes, if properly considered, a beauty in the drama, 
and adds a fresh stroke of truth to the portrait of the 
lover. Why, after all, should we be offended at what 
docs not offend Juliet herself? for in the original story 
we find that her attention is first attracted towards 
Borneo by seeing him “ fancy sick and pale of cheer ” 
for love of a cold beauty. We must remember that in 
those times evciy young cavalier of any distinction 
devoted himself, at his first entrance into the world, 
to the service of some fair lady, who was selected to be 
his fancy’s queen ; and the more rigorous the beauty, 
and the more hopeless the love, the more honourable 
the slavery. To go about “metamorphosed by a 
mistress,” as Speed htunorously expresses it ;* to main- 
tain her supremacy in charms at the sword’s point ; to 
sigh ; to walk with folded arms ; to bo negligent and 
melancholy, and to show a careless desolation, was the 
fashion of the day. The Surreys, the Sydney’s, the 
Bayards, the Herberts of the time — all those who were 
the mirrors “ in which the noble youth did dress them- 
selves” — were of this fantastic school of gallantry, 
the last remains of the age of chivalry; and it was 
especially prevalent in Italy. Shakspeare has ridi- 
culed it in many places with exquisite humour ; but 
he wished to show us that it has its serious as well 
as its comic aspect. Borneo, then, is introduced to us 
with perftet truth of costume, os the thrall of a dream* 

* In “The Two GenUomcn of Verona.*’ 
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ing, fiuunM passion for the soomfhl Bosaline, trho had 
forsworn to love ; and on her charms and coldness, and 
on the power of love generally, he descants to his com* 
panions in pretty phrases, quite in the style and taste 
of the day.* 

Why, thea, O bnwUng love, O lovixig hste^ 

O anything, of nothing flnt oieata I 
O heavy Ughtneas, serioos vanity, 

Mi»«hfq>en chaos of vell.eeeming li>nnsl 
Love is a smoke raised with the fame of sighs: 

Being purged, a fire qwrkling in lovers’ eyes ; 

Bang vex’d, a sw nooriah'd with lovers' tears. 

But when once he has beheld Juliet, and quaffed 
intoxicating draughts of hope and love from her soft 
glance, how all these airy fancies fade before tho sOul* 
absorbing reality t Tho lambent fire that played round 
his heart bums to that heart's very core. We no 
longer find him adorning his lamentations in picked 
phrases, or making a confidant of gay companions ; he 
is uo longer ” for the numbers that Petrarch flowed 
in but all is concentrated, earnest, rapturous, in the 
feeling and the expression. Compare, for instance, the 
sparkling antithetical passages just quoted with one or 
two of his passionate speeches to, or of, Juliet : 

* There ia on olliuion to this court language of love la “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’* where Helena saya^ 

Thera shall your master hare a thousand lovea— 

0 0 0 0 9 

A guidey B goddesiy and b aovcfeigny 
A comiBellor, a tmitrM, and a deary 
Hii bamble ambiticaiy fMrood humility. 

His jarring cooeordy and his discord dnloety 
His fatihy nis sweet disaster ; with a world 
Of pretty, fbody adopiiotui ChristendcmtSs 
That bluddng Cupid g<MMipa.*-iict L sesne 1, » 

The courtly poets of Eliaabetb^s time^ who copied the Itathui 
•onneteersof the dzleentb oentiuy, are full of these quaint eonesAtei 
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BMTen is henb 
Where JoUeiliTsst &o, 

Ah, Juliet! if flie meMoxe of thy Joj 
Be heap’d like mine, and ttiat thy akiU bo morn 
To blaiion it, then eweeten with tiiy faroath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Uofold tiw imagin’d hai^ineas, that both 
Beoeive in eithw tide dear encounter. 

Come what sorrow may. 

It cannot ooontervaQ t^ esdtange of jcy 
That one tiuwt minute gires me in her sight. 

How different! and how finely the distinction is 
drawn ! His first passion is indnlged as s waking 
dream, a reverie of the &noy ; it is depressing, indolent, 
fantastic : his second elevates him to the third heaven, 
or hurries him to despair. It rashes to its object 
through all impedimentg, defies aU dangers, and seeks 
at last a triumphant grave in the arms of her he so 
loved. Thus Borneo’s previous attachment to Bosaline 
is so contrived as to exhibit to us another varied in 
that passion whidi is the subject of the poem, by show* 
ing us the distinction between the fimcied and the real 
sentiment. It adds a deeper effect to the beauty of 
Juliet; it interests ns in the commencement for the 
tender and romontio Borneo ; and gives an individual 
reality to his oharaoter, by stamping him like an 
historical, as well as a dramatic portrait, witii the very 
spirit of the age in which he lived.* 

It may be remarked of Juliet as of Portia, that we 
not only trace the component qualities in each as they 
expand before us in ^e coarse of the action, but we 
seem to have known them pteviously, and min^ a 

* SineeAbia was written, I have met witii soue temarinof a 
•im^ tendeoeiy in that moat intHeating bock, **n>e Ufa of Lead 
I. tltsgarahL*' 
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oonBcioosness of their past with the interest of their 
present and their future. Thus, in the dialogue 
between Juliet and her parents, and in the scenes with 
the Nurse, we seem to have before us the whole of her 
previous education and habits : we see her on the one 
hand kept in severe subjection by her austere parents ; 
and on the other, fondled and spoiled by a foolish old 
nurse — a situation perfectly accordant with the man- 
ners of the time. Then Lady Capulet comes sweeping 
by with her train of velvet, her black hood, her fan, 
fnd her rosary — the very hecm-idkH of a proud Italian 
matron of the fifteenth century, whoso oficr to poison 
Borneo in revenge for the deatli of Tyltalt, stamps her 
with one very characteristic trait of the ago ..and 
country. Yet she loves her daughter ; and there is a 
touch of remorseful tenderness in her lamentation over 
her, which adds to our impression of the timid softness 
of Juliet, and the harsh subjection in which she has 
lieen kept : 

But one, pour one I — one poor and loving child, 

But One thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight 1 

Capulet, as the jovial, testy old man, the self-willed, 
violent, tyrannical father, — to whom his daughter is 
but a property, the appanage, of his house, and the 
object of his pride, — is equal as a portrait: but both 
must yield to the Nurse, who is drawn with the uutst 
wonderful power and discrirainatiou. In the prosaic 
homeliness of the outline, and the magical illusion 
of the colouring. She reminds us of some of the 
marvellous Duthh paintings, from which, with all 
their coarseness, we start back as from a reality. Her 
B>w humour, her dmilow garrulity, mixed with the 
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dotage and petulance of age, ber aubservienoy, het 
secrecy, and her total want of elevated principle, or 
even common honesty, are brought before us like a 
living and palpable truth. 

Among these harsh and inferior spirits is Juliet 
placed ; her haughty parents, and her plebeian nurse, 
not only throw into beautiful relief her own native 
softness and elegance, but are at once the cause and 
the excuse of her subsequent conduct. She trembles 
before her stem mother and her violent father; but, 
like a petted child, alternately cajoles and commands 
her nurse. It is her old foster-mother who is the 
oonddante of her love. It is the woman who cherished 
her infancy who aids and abets her in her clandestine 
marriage. Do we not perceive how immediately our 
impression of Juliet’s character would have been 
lowered, if Shakspeare Ikad placed her in connextbn 
with any commonplace dramatic waiting-woman? — 
ewn with Portia’s adroit Nerissa, or Desdemona’S 
Emilia ? By giving her the Nurse for her confidante, 
the sweetness and dignity of Juliet’s character are 
preserved inviolate to the fancy, even in the midst of 
all the romance and mlfnlncss of passion. 

The natural result of these extremes of subjection 
and independence is exhibited in the character of 
Juliet as it gradually ppens upon us. We behold it 
in the mixture of self-will and timidity, of strength 
and weakness, of confidence and reserve, which are 
developed as the action of the play proceeds. We see 
it in the fond ei^racss of the indulged girl, for whose 
impatience the “nimblest of the lightning-winged 
loves ” had been too slow a messenger ; in her petulance 
with heT*nurBe; in those bursts of vehement feeling 
which prepare us for the climax of passion at the 
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oatasiropb«; in ber mveotives against Romeo, when 
she bears of tbe death of Tybalt; in ber indignation 
when the Nurse echoes those reproausbes, bnd tbe rising 
of her temper against unwonted (x>ntradiotion : 

NTBSS. 

Shame eome to Borneo i 

nun. 

Blister’d be thy tongne 
For Bueh a wiehl he was not bom to shame. 

Then comes that revulsion of strong feeling, that 
burst of magnificent exultation in tbe virtue and honour 
of ber lover ; 

Upon hit brow Bhamo is ashamed to sit. 

For 'tis a throne whore Honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth I 

And this, by one of those qpick transitions of feeling 
which belong to the character, is immediately succeeded 
by a gush of tendenicss and self-reproach — 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongne shall smooth thy name, 

When I, thy three hours’ wife, have mangled it? 

With the same admirable truth of nature, Juliet is 
represented as at first bewildered by the fearful destiny 
that closes round her; reverse is new and terrible to 
one nnised in the lap of luxury, and whose energies are 
yet untried. 

Alack, alack; that Heaven ahonld practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself 1 

While a stay remains to her amid the evils that 
encompass her, she clings to it. She appeals to hei 
father, to her mother — 

Good fother, I beseech yon on my knees, 

Hear me with patienoe but to speak one word I 
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Ahf 0 W^ mj mother, cast me not away I 

Delay this mairiage for a iiMmth,---a weelcl 

Andt rejected by both^ she throws herself upon her 
nurse in all the helplessness of anguish, of confiding 
affection, of habitual dependence — 

O God ! O nurse ! how shall this be prevented? 

Some oomlbrt, nurse f 

The old woman, true to her vocation, and fearful lest 
her share in these events should be discovered, counsels 
her to forget Romeo and marry Paris ; and the moment 
which unveils to Juliet the weakness and the baseness 
of her confidante is the moment which reveals her to 
herselfi She di:>e8 not break into upbniidings ; it is no 
nioiflent for anger ; it is incredulous amazement, 
succeeded by the extremity of scorn and abhorrence, 
which take possession sf her mind. She assumes at 
once and assorts all her own superiority, and rises to 
majesty in the strength of her despair. 

JTLIET. 

Speakost thou from thy heart ? 

NT7BSE, 

Ay, and from my soul too or else 

Beshrew them both 1 

aULlET. 

A>(£n! 

This final severing of all the old familiar ties of her 
childhood — 

Go, counsellor 

Thou aud my bosom henceforth shall bo twain ! 
and the c^lm, concentrated force of her resolve-^ 

If fdl else ikil, myscAf have power to die ; 

I 
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have a 8uT)liiuo pithos. It appears to me also an 
acliuirahlo touch of nature, considering the master- 
passion which, at this moiuent, rules in Juliet’s soul, 
that she is as much shocked hy the Isurse’s dispraise 
i»f her lover, as hy her wicked, tiluo-8er^ ing advice. 

This scene is the crisis in the charact«‘r ; and henci^- 
forth wo sec Juliet assume a new aspect, llio fond, 
impatient, timid girl puts on the wife and the woman ; 
she has learned heroism from suffering, and subtlety 
from oppression. It is idle to criticise her dissembling 
submission to her father and mother ; a higher duty 
has taken place of that which she owed to them ; a 
more sacred tie has severed all others. Her parents are 
picturo^l as they are, that no feeling for them may 
interfere in the slightest degree with our sym{>at}iy for 
the lovers. In the mind of Juliet there is no struggle 
lictween her filial and her cenjugal duties, and thei:e 
ought to be none. The Friar, her spiritual director, 
dismisses her with these instructions : — 

Go homo, — be merry, — give consent 
To marry Paris ; 

and she obeys him. Death and suffering in every 
lioiTid form she is ready to bravo, without fear or 
doubt, “ to live an unstain’d wife and the artifice to 
which she has rccourbo, which she is oven instructed 
to usf‘, in no rehi)ec*t impairs the beauty uf the character; 
we regard it ^^ith pain and pfty, but excuse it, as the 
natuml and incvitublo consequence of the situation in 
which she is placed. Nor should vro forget that the 
disKimulation, as well as the courage of Juliet, though 
they spring from passion, are justified by principle • 

My hnsband Is on earth, my faith in heaven : 

How shall my faith return again to eartli, 

Unless that husband send it me from luMivanf 
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In her auccessivo appeals to her father, her mother, 
her uursc, aud the Friar, she seeks those remedies 
which would first suggest themselves to a gentle and 
virtuous nature, and grasps her dagger only as the last 
resource against dishonour and violated faith : 

God join’d my heart with Borneo’s — thou our hands. 

And ere this hand, by thee to Borneo seal'd, 

Shall be tho label to another deed. 

Or my true heart, with fi^eacherous revolt, 

Turn to another . — thin shall slay them both f 

Thus, in the very tempest and whirlwind of passitm 
and terror, preserving, to a certain degree, that moral 
and feminine dignity which harmonizes with our best 
feelinjgs, and commands our unreproved sympathy* 

I reserve my remarks on the catastrophe, whicdi 
demands separate consideration ; and return to trace 
from the opening another and distinguishing trait in 
Juliet’s character. 

In tho extreme vivacity of her imagination, and its 
influence upon the action, tho language, the sentiments 
of the drama, Juliet resembles Portia; but with this 
striking difference. In Portia, the imaginative power, 
though developed in a high degree, * is so equally 
blended with the other intellectual and moral faculties, 
that it docs not give us the idea of excess. It is 8ul>- 
ject to her nobler reason^; it atloms and heightens all 
her feelings ; it does not overwhelm or mislead them. 
In Juliet, it is rather a part of her southern tempera- 
ment, controlling and modifying tho rest of her 
character ; springing from her sensibility, hurrie<i 
along by her passions, animating her joys, darkoiiiiig 
her sorrows, exaggerating her teiTors, and, in tho end, 
overpoworihg her reason. With Juliet, imagination 
is, in the first instance, if not the source, the medium 

1 2 
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of paasicm ; and passion again kindles Her ittagiaa^on. 
It is tIurougH the power of imagination that the 
quence of Juliet is so vividly poetical: that every 
fcclwg, every sentiment comes to her, clothed in the 
richest imagery, and is thus reflected from her mind 
t*) ours. The poetry is not here the mere adornment, 
the outward garnishing of the character ; but its result, 
or, rather, blended with its essence. It is indivisible 
from it, and interfused through it like moonlight 
through the summer air. To particularize is almost 
iitqiossible, since the whole of the dialogue appropriated 
to .Tnliet is ono rich streem of imagery ; she speaks in 
|iietiiree. And sometimes they are crowded <me upon 
another : thus in the balcony scene — 


I bATC no joy of this oontrsct to-night: 

It is too rash, too nnsdrised, too sadden. 

Too like the lightning which doth cease to he 
Eiv ono can say it lightens. 

This bad of love, by snmmor'a ripening breath, 
May prove a heantcons flower wh^ next we nieab 


Again, 


O for a ialconei's v(^ 


To lore this tassel-gentlo back again I 
Bondage is hoarse, and mty not speak aloud; 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo liea 
And nuke her airy tongno more hoarse than mine 
With repetition ot my Borneo'^ noma 


Here there are three images in the course of six linea 
lu the same semie, the speedt of twenty-two lines, 
Ixiginning, 

Thoa knowest the mask of night fa ou my fiwa 

contains but one flgnmtive expression, tie madt ; 

and every one reading this speech vdth &e oontexl 
must Wv« felt the peculiar propriety of its simplidty, 
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p«i^|Mi without examinmg the oaaa^ of an 
omuwion. whioh oertainly is not fortuitous. The reason 
Hes in the situstion and in the feeling of the moment ; 
whme emtlhsiott, and anxiety, and earnest self-defence 
predominate, the excitability luad play of the imagina- 
tion would be dbieohed and subdued for the time. 

In the soliloquy of the second act, where she is chid- 
ing at the Nurse's delay : — 

O, she !■ lame I Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 

Ibat tea times foster glide than the son’s beams, 

Xhriving baoh shadows over lowering hills : 

^lerefore do nimUei>inion’d dotes draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Oupid wings I 

How beautiful ( how the lines moimt and float respon- 
sive to the sense t She goes on — 

Idad (he oflhctions, anS warm yonthfol blood. 

She’d be as swift in mottoa as a ball ; 

Hjr words should bendy her to my sweet love. 

And his tome! 

The famous soliloquy, Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed 
steeds,” teems with luxuriant imagery. The fund 
adjuration, ” Come night t come Borneo I come (hou dag 
in nigti F* exprossea that fblness of enthusiastic admira- 
tion fbr her lover which possesses her whole soul ; but 
exineeseB it as only Juliet could or would have ex- 
pressed it,^ — in a bold and beautiful metaphor. Let 
it be zemmnbered, that in this speech Joliet is not 
supposed to be addressing an audience, nor even a 
oonfidante; and I oemfess I have been shocked at the 
Utter want of taste and refinement in those who, with 
ooarse detisiim, or in a spirit of prudery yet more gross 
and perv&rss, WvU dared to eomment on tim beautiful 
to the breathed out by Juliet in the 
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Bilenoe and solitude of her chamber. She it blinking 
aloud ; it is the young heart “ triumphing to itself in 
words.” In the midst of all the vehemence with which 
she calls upon the night to bring Borneo to her arms, 
there is something so almost infantine in her perfect 
simplicity, so playful and fuitastio in the inu^ry and 
language, that the charm of sentiment and innocence 
is thrown over the whole ; and her impatience, to use 
her own expression, is truly that of “ a child before a 
festival, that hath new robes and may not wear them.” 
It is at the very moment too that her whole heart and 
fancy are abandoned to blissful anticipation, that the 
Kurse enters with the news of Borneo's banishment; 
and the immediate transitionrfirom rapture to despair 
has a most powerful effect. 

It is the same shaping spirit of imagination which, 
in the scene with the Friar, heaps toge^er all images 
of horror that ever hung upon a troubled dream. 

O, bid me leap, rather than marry Faria 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 

Or walk in thievi^ ways ; or Ud me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring beats; 

Or shat me nightly in a eham^'hoase 
O’eroovei'd quite with dead men’s rattling boiiM ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave; 

Or hide me srith a dead man in bis abroad 

Things that, to hear them toId.'baTe made me tremble t 

But she immediately adds. 

And 1 will do it without ftsi at donbt, 

To live aunnstoin'd wife to my sweet bra 

In the scene where dhe drinhs the sleeping potion, 
although her spirit does not qnail nor her detegminatimi . 
falter for am instant, her vivid ftney oor^jures up one 
terrihle epprehendou after another, till gradtially, ind 
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most imtiizally, in sucli a mind oxtce thrown off its 
poise, the horror rises to frenzy — ^her imagination 
realizes its own hideous creations, and she sees her 
ooosin l^halt’s ghost.* 

In particular passages this Insuriance of fancy may 
seem to wander into excess. For instance, 

O anpent heart, hid with a flow^ ftoe I 
Did erer dn^;no keep ao &ir a cave 7 
Beautiftil tyjmnt I fiend angelical i 
DoTe>fitatliet*d raven I wolfish ravening lamb, See. 

Yet this highly fignrati vo and antithetical exuberance 
of language is defended by Sohlegel on strong and just 
grounds ; and to me tdso it appears natural, however 
critics may argue against its taste or propriety .f llis 
warmth and vivacity of Juliet’s fancy, which plays 
like a light over every, part of her character — which 
animates every line she utters — which kindles every' 
thought into a picture, and clothes her emotions in 
visible images, would naturally, under strong and 

* Joliet, ooniageooely drinking off the potion, alter she hns 
placed before herself in the most fearful colours all its possible 
oonsequeooes^ is oomiMured Sdfiegel to the fiunous story of 
fidexander and his {A^sieian. 

t Pertiam tis pretty to force together 
Thou^ts so all unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mook a broken ohann. 

To dally with wrong that does no harm I 
Perhaps ’tis tender, too, and pretty, 

At earn wild word to feel within 
A sweet reooll love and pity. 

And what if in a world of sin 

(O, sorrow and shame should this be true 1) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Oomes seldom, save from rage and pain, 

8o talks as it’s most lued to do7~-Oou(iiii>6a. 

• 

These Unas seem to ms to form the tnisst oommeat on Julkrfs 
wild rpiifiit Bmasih 
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antiBnal excitement, and in the conflict of o)»pp«ilig senti* 
ments, run into some extravagance of dietiom^ 

With regatd to the termination of the play, which 
has been a subject of much critical argument, it is well 
known that Shakspeare, following the old English 
versions, has departed from the original story of Da 
Porta ;t and 1 am inclined to believe that Xkk Porta« 

* The oensure,** obseires Schlegel, ^ onginates !a a fimciless 
way of thinking, to which ere^thing appears unnatnial that does 
not suit its tame insipidity* Hence an idea has been formed of 
simple and natural pathos, which oonsists in exclamattona destitnto 
of imagery, and nowise elevated above everyday life ; but energetid 
passions electrify tbe wliole mental powers, and will, oons6N|iimitly, 
m highly-favoui^ natures, express themselves in on ingenious and 
ligurative manner.** 

t The ** Giulietta ** of Lui^‘ da Porta was written about J520. 
In a jiopular little book published in 1565, thirty yean before 
8hakspcare wrde his tragedy, the name of Juli^ ooenrs as an 
exampe rf iatthful love, auu Is thva explained by a note in tlie 
margin. ** Juliet, a noble maiden of the dtie of Yeroua, whioh 
loved Itomeo, eldest son of the Lord Montesebi i and being prlvUy 
married together, he at last poisoiied hiumelf fcg ioveof toV: she, 
for sorrow of his lieath, slew herself with his dagger.** This note, 
which furnishes, in Imcf, ilia whole argument of lmakspeaie*s play, 
might possibly have made the first impression on his fancy, la the 
novel of Da rorta the catastrophe is altogether dillere^ After 
the deiith of Romeo, the Friar Lorenzo eudeavovrs to nmuado 
Juliet to leave the fatal nmnument She refuses; and tarowiug 
iicrself back on th<^ dead bo Iv of her husband, she molutcly boldb 
her breath and diei. — ** B vrutitad ol gia4?6Ute oorpo di Borneo^ il 
cut capo supra un origliere, cbo con lei neU' area era state laseiato, 
|iosto aveva; gU uochi m^Ho rincblusi aveudogli, e dl lagrimeil 
fredtlo volte bagnandugli, disse: *Obc*deWK> senza di te In vita pih 
fare, signor mio? e obe aifro mi rests verso te so non oolla mm 
iiiurte segalrtl?** B deito quesio, la sua gran sciagura neir animo 
recatttsi, e la perdiht del caro amante rioci^ndosi, deliberatido dt 
pill non vivere, raceolto a so 11 fiato, e per bttono iqpasb lenutok)^ e 
|s>scui COB un gran grido foorl maodandolo, supra 11 morto cor^ 
morta ricadde.** 

There is nothing so Improbable in tbe stofy of Borneo and JulM 
as to moke its d<mbt the tmdiUon tiiat it is a real fact **T1te 
Veronese, ' atys Lord Byron, in one of bis letters fsom^Veriinat 
are tonseteus to a degree of the trnflt of JulietVi stoty, fmdsting 
mt Ute laot, giving tbe date ifiOfi, and showing a tmk It ke 
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in Jtiliet waken from her trance while Borneo 

yet lives, and in his terrible final scene between the 
lovers, 1)^ himself departed from the old tradition, 
and, as a romatioe, has certainly improved it ; bat that 
whioh is efieotive in a narrativo is not always oalonlated 
for the drama; and I cannot but agree with Schlegel, 
that Shakspeare has done well and wisdiy in adhering 
to the old story. Can we donbt for a moment that he 
who has given ns the catastrophe of Othello, and the 
tempest scene in Lear, might also have adopted these 
additional oircumstanoes of horror in the fate of the 
lovers, and have so treated them as to harrow up our 
very soul — had it been his object to do so? But 
apparently it was not. llie tale is one, 

Snch BB, onoo heard, in gentle heart destroys 

All pain bat pitjB 

It is in truth a tale of love and sorrow, not of anguish 
and terror. We behold the catastrophe afar off with 
scarcely a wish to avert it. Borneo and Juliet must 
die: their destiny is fulfilled: they have quaffed off 
the cup of life, with all its infinite of joys and agonies, 
in one intoidcating draught. What have they to do 
more upon this earth? Young, innocent, loving and 
beloved, they desoond together into the tomb: but 
Shakspeare has made .that tomb a shrine of martyred 
and sainted afieotion consecrated for the worship of all 

plidii, c^cn, and partly decayod sarcophagns, with witbeisd leaves 
in it, in a wild and diaolato oonventunl garden — once a eonetery, 
now mined, to the very grawsi Tho sttuation stmek me as very 
appropriate to the legend, being blighted aa their love.” Be 
migfaf have added, that when Verona itself, with ita amphitheatre 
and Ml lUladtut atrnotnrwt liea level with file earth, the vem spot 
OB which it stood will Still be oonaecrsted Iqr the memoiy of Jnliet. 

Vhea in Italy, I met a gentleman, who faelim then ” dam k 
pmm imsoafifse,^ wore a teginsat of JnlMt’a team set in a ling. 
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hearts, — ^not a dark dhaniel>vault, hatmted by speotres 
of pain, rage, and desperation. Komeo and JuUet are 
pictured lovely in death as in life ; the sympathy they 
inspire does not oppress ns with that sufiboating sense 
of horror which in the altered tragedy makes the fall 
of the curtain a relief; but all pain is lost in the 
tenderness and poetic beauty of the picture. Borneo’s 
last speech over his bride is not like the raving of a 
disappointed boy: in its deep pathos, its rapturous 
despair, its glowing imagery, ^ere is the very luxury 
of life and love. Juliet, who had drunk off the sleeping 
potion in a fit of fienzy, wakes calm and oolleotod-— 

1 do remember well where I riionld be, 

And there I am : — Where is mj Bonteo? 

The profound slumber in which her senses have 
been steeped for so many houit has tranquillized her 
nerves, and stilled the fever in her blood ; she wakes 
“ like a sweet ohUd who has been drermiing of 8ome> 
thing promised to it by its mother,” and opens her eyes 
to ask for it — 

.... Whore is my Borneo? 

She is answered at once. 

Thy husband in thy bosom here lios dead. 

Tltis is enough : she sees at onoe the whole horror of 
her situation — she sees it with* a quiet and resolved 
despair — she utters no reproach against the Friar>-* 
makes no inquiries, no complaints, except that affecting 
remonstrance — 

O dtnrl— drink all, and leave no fHoadly drop 
To help me after I 

AH that is left her is to die, and she dies. Tfe posm, 
which opened with the enmity of the two 
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doaes with tlieiT xeoondliation over the breathlew 
femaixts of their diildrea ; and no violent, frightful, or 
dieoordant feeling is Buffered to mingle with that soft 
impression of melancholy left within the heart, and 
which Sohlegel compares to one l<mg, endless sigh. 

“ A youthful passion," says Goetlie (alluding to <me 
of his own early attachments), “which is conceived 
and cherished without any certain object, may be 
Oompared to a shell thrown from a mOrtar by night : 
it risos calmly in a brilliant track, and seems to mix 
and even to dwell for a moment with the stars of 
heaven; but at length it falls, it bursts, consuming 
and destroying all around, even as itself expires." 

• « » * V * 

^o conclude: love considered under its poetical 
aspect is the union of passion and imagination; and 
accordingly to one of these, or to both, all the qualities 
of Juliet’s mind and heart (unfolding and varying as 
the action of the drama proceeds) may be finally traced : 
the former concentrating all those natural impulses, 
fervent affections, and high energies, which lend the 
character its internal charm, its moral power, and 
individual interest ; the latter diverging into all those 
splendid and luxuriant accompaniments which invest 
it with its external glow, its beau^, its vigour, its 
freshness, and its truth. 

With all this immense capacity of affection and 
imagination, there is a defident^ of reflection and of 
moral mergy arising from previous habit and eduoa^ 
tion ; and the action of the drama, while it serves to 
develops the ohaiaotmr, appears but its rratural and 
neoesau^ lesult. “Le mjpsthre de Texistenoe," said 
Madame os Stail to her daughter, ** o’est le rapport ds 
nos sneurs sveo nos pdnsi.’* 
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HELENA. 

In the character of Juliet we have seen the paaM(mAt0 
and the imaginative blended in an equal degree, and 
in the highest oonooivahle degree as combined vnth 
delicate female nature. In Helena 'we have a modifi- 
cation of character altogether distinct ; allied, indeed, 
to Juliet as a picture of fervent, enthusiastio, self- 
forgetting love, but differing wholly from her in other 
respects ; for Helen is the union of strength of passion 
with strength of character. 

** To bo tremblingly alive to gentle impressions, and 
yet be able to preserve, when the prosecution of a 
design requires it, an immoveable heart amidst eVen 
the most imperious causes of subduing emotion, is 
perhaps not an impossible constitution of mind, but it 
is the utmost and rarest endowment of humanity.’** 
Such a character, almost as difficult to delineate in 
fiction as to find in real life, has Shakiqmare given 
us in Helena; touched with the most soul-subduing 
pathos, and developed with the most cemstunmate 
skill. 

Helena, as a woman, is more passionate than imagi- 
native; and, as a character she bears the same relation 
to Juliet that Isabel bears to Portia. Thme is equal 
unity of purpose and effect, with’ much less of the glow 
of imagery and the external colouring of poeixy in tha 
sentiments, language, and details. It is passion deva* 
loped under its most profound and serious aspect ; as 
in Isabella we have the soriotu and the thoughtful, not 
the brilliant side of intellect. Both Helena and Isabel 
are distinguished hy high menial powers, tifiged with 

• Foster's/' Enaya* 
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ft mdlanohelj sweeiness; but in Isabella the seriona 
and ener^tio part of the oharaoter is founded in 
religioas principle, in Helena it is founded in deep 
passion. 

There never was, perhaps, a more beautiful picture 
of a woman’s love, cherished in secret, not self-consuming 
in silent languishment — ^not pining in thought — ^not 
passive and desponding over its idol” — but patient 
,and hopeful, strong in its own intensity, and sustained 
by its own fond foith. The passion here reposes upon 
itself for all its interest ; it derives nothing from art or 
ornament or circumstance ; it has nothing of the 
picturesque charm or glowing romance of Juliet; 
nothing of the poetical splendour of Fortia or the vestal 
grandeur of Isabel. The situavion of Helena is the 
most painful and dogijading in which a woman can be 
placed. She is poor and lowly : she loves a man who 
is for her superior in rank, who repays her love with 
indifiSsrenoe, and rejects her hand with scorn. She 
marries him against his wiU; he leaves her with 
contumely on the day of their marriage, and makes his 
return to her arms depend on conditions apparently 
impossible.* AU the circumstances and details with 
which Helena is surrounded are shocking to our feelings 
and wounding to our delicacy ; and yet the beauty of 
the oharaoter is made to triumph over all ; and Shak- 
speare, resting for all his effect on its internal resources 
and its genuine truth and sweetness, has not even 
availed Mmself of some extraneous advanti^;eB with 
which Helen is represented in the original story. I^e 

* I Ittve Nad somevlisN that the of whMi Hielms is tha 
hemineX’* All's WeU that Ihds Well^) vas at &st entitted hy 

Bbaiupean ‘'Love's Labour Won.** Why the tlUs was altered, or 
by whom, I eamiot disoovsr. 
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is llie Giletift di Narbonna of Boooaodo. In th« 
Italian tale, Giletta is the daughter of a oelebrated 
jdbiysidan attached to the court of Boiissillon; she is 
represented as a rich heir^, who rejects many suitors 
of worth and rank in consequence of her secret attach- 
ment to the young Bertram do Boussillon. Bhe cures 
the King of France of a gprievous distemper, by one of 
her father’s proscriptions ; and she asks and receives as 
her reward the young Count of Boussillon as her 
wedded husband. Ho forsakes her on their wedding- 
day, and she retires, by his order, to his territory of 
Boussillon. There she is received with honour, takes 
state upon her in her husband’s absence as the “ lady 
of the land,” administers justice, and rules her lord’s 
dominions so wisely and so well, that she is universally 
loved and reverenced by his sqbjects. In the mean'< 
time, the count, instead of rejoining her, flies to 
Tuscany, and the rest of the story is closely followed in 
the drama. The beauty, wisdom, and ro3ral demeanour 
of Giletta are charmingly described, as well as her 
fervent love for Bertram. But Helena, in the play, 
derives no dignity or interest fiMm place or dlrcom- 
stanco, and rests for all our sympathy and respect 
solely upon the truth and intensity of her afibotions. 
She is, indeed, represented to os as one 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

Of richest eyes; whose words all earn totde captive; 

Whoae dear perfection hearts that scorn’d to servo 

Humbly odl’d mistresa 

As her dignity is derived from mental power, with- 
out any alloy of pride, so her humility has a jjeouliar 
grace. If she feels and repines over her lowly birth, it 
is merely as ah obstacle which separates her tnm the 
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man die loves. She is more sensible to his greatness 
tlum her ovra littleness : she is oonthmallj looking 
from hexsdf np to him, not from him down to herself. 
She has been bred up under the same roof with him 
she has adored him from infancy. Her love is not 
“th’ infection takmi in at the eyes,” nor kindled by' 
yonthfril romance : it appears to have taken root in her 
being, to have grown with her years, and to have 
gradually absorbed all her thoughts and faculties, until 
her fancy “carries no favour in it but Bertram’s,”' 
and “ there is no living, none, if Bertram be away.” 

It may be said that Bertram, arrogant, wayward, 
and heartless, does not justify this ardent and deep 
devotion. But Helena does not behold him with our 
eyed! but as he is “ sanctified m her idolatrous fancy.” 
Dr. Johnson says he cannot reconcile himself to a man 
who marries Helena likS a coward, and leaves her like 
a profligate. This is much too severe; in the first 
jilace, there is no necessity that we thouid reconcile 
ourselves to him. In this consists a part of the 
wonderful beauty of the character of Helena — a part 
of its womanly truth, whidi Johnson, who accuses 
Bertram, and those who so plausibly defend him, did 
not understand. If it never happened in real life that 
a woman, richly endued with heaven’s best gifts, loved 
with all her heart, and soul, and strength a man 
unequal to or unworthy of her, and to whose fiiults 
herself idone was blind, I would give up the point ; 
bat if it be in nature, why should it not be in Shak- 
speare? Wo are not to look into Bertram’s character 
for the spring and source of Helena’s love for him, but 
into her own. She loves Bertram hecoass she loves 
him 1 a woman’s reason, but here, and somerimes else* 
where, allHSuflSoient. 
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And alihoQgh Helena tells heraelf that idis loves in 
vain, a oonviotion. stronger than reason tells her that 
she does not : her love is like a religion, pare, holy, and 
deep : the hlessedness to which ^e has lifted her 
thoughts is for ever before her ; to despair would be a 
crime — ^it would be to oast herself away and die. The 
faith ofheraffoction, combining with the natural energy 
of her character, believing all things possible, makes 
tliem so. It could say to the mountain of pride whioh 
stands between her and her hopes, ** Be thou removed P 
and it is removed. This is the solution of her behaviour 
in the marriage scene, where Bertram, with obvious 
reluctance and disdain, accepts her band, whioh the 
king, his feudal lord and guardian, forces on him. Her 
maidenly feeling is at first shocked, and die shrinks 
back — 

Tliat foa are well restor’d^ mj lord, I un glad : 

Let the rest gr,. 

But shall she weakly relinquish the golden opportunity, 
and dash the cup from her lips at the moment it is 
presented ? Shall she ctmt away the treasure for whudt 
she has ventured both life and honour, when it is just 
within her grasp? Shall sho, after compromising her 
feminine delicacy by the public disdosure of her pre> 
ferenoe, be thrust hack into shame, “ to blush out the 
remainder of her life,” and die a poor, lost, scorned 
thing? This would he very .pretty and interesting, 
and characteristic in Viola or Ophelia, hut not at all 
oonsistent with that high, determined spirit, that 
moral energy, with whioh Helena is portrayed. Frida 
is the only obstacle opposed to her. She is not des* 
pised and rejected as a woman, but os a poor phyBii]!ian''s 
daughter; and this, to an understonding so clear, so 
strong, so just as Hdbna% is not felt as on unpazdsn^ 
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ftble tnanlt. The tnere pride of rank and birth is a 
ptejndioe of whioh she oannot comprehend the force, 
beoaiue hmr mind towers so immeasurably above it, 
and, compared to the infinite love which swells within 
her own bosom, it sinks into nothing. She cannot 
conceive that he to whom she has devoted her heart 
and truth, her soul, her life, her service, must not one 
day love her in return ; and once her own beyond the 
reach of fate, that her cares, her caresses, her unwearied, 
patient tenderness, wiU not at last “win her lord to 
look upon her ” — 


For time will bnng on snmmer. 

When brim ahaU hare leaves as well as tnoms. 

And be as sweet as sharp I 

It is this fond faith which, hoping all things, enables 
her to endure all things which hallows and dignifies 
the surrender of her woman’s pride, making it a 
sacrifice on which virtue and love throw a mingled 
incense. 

The scene in which the Countess extorts from Helen 
the confession of her love must, as an illustration, be 
given here. It is, perhaps, the finest in the whole 
play, and brings out all the striking points of Helen’s 
character, to which 1 have already alluded. We must 
not &il to remark,'' that though the acknowledgment 
is wrung firam her with an agony which seems to 
convulse her whole being, yet when once she has given 
it solemn utterance, she recovers her presence of mind, 
and assorts her native dignity. In her justification of 
her feelings and her ocmduct there is neither sc^histiy, 
nor self-deception, nor presumption, but a noble sim- 
plicity combined with the most impassumed earnest- 
ness : while the language naturally zisea in its cdoqnent 
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beaiity» as the tide of now first let loose from 

the bnrstizig heart* oomes pouring forth in words* The 
whole scene is wonderfully beautifoL 

HSUESA. 

Wbat is yowt pleasure, laadam? 

ooimrssa 

Yon know, Helen, 1 am a mother to jmu 

HXLXlffA* 

Ifine hoQotirable mistress. 

oorHTiss. 

Nay, a mother; 

Why not a mother? When 1 said a motbor, 

Methonght you saw a serpent : what’s in moilMttv 
That yon start at it? 1 say, I am yoor mothepr; 

And put yon in the eaialogne of those 
Thai were enwombed mine : ’tis otlen seen 
AdopUon strives with nature; and choioe breeds 
A native slip to ns from (8ieign seeds. 

You ne’er express’d me with a mothei^s groan, 

Yet 1 express to yon a mother’s oaro 
Ckri's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy Mood 
To say I am thy mother ? What’s the maitei^ 

That this distemper’d messenger of wet, 

Hie many-color’d Iris, rounds thine eye? 

Why ?<— that you are my daughter ? 

HKUmA. 

That 1 am not 
oouhtxsb. 

I say, I am your mother. * 
wamk 

Pardon, madam; 

The Count BoussHlou cannot ha my hrotbsi; 

1 am tiom hutnbH he Cmm honom^d name; 

No note upon my parentiib his all ndUe ; 

Ify master, my dm lord he is: and I 
His servant Ui^ and wifi his vassal die t 
Be must not be my brother* 
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1 fofur motharf 


Tcm ttoBier, ttmdam; would you were 
(Bo that my lord, your aon, were not my brother) 
Indeed my moth(!r» or, were yon botb oor mother^^ 
1 cme no more for, than 1 do for heaven,* 
tSo I wm not**hiB aieter ; can’t no other, 

But I, yonr^dani^ler, he must be my brother? 

OOrHTB38« 

Yefl^ Helen, you ihight be my danghter-in^w ; 
God yon mean it not I daughter and mother 
Bo atrive upon your pulse: what, pale again? 

My fear ha^ oatoh’d yonr fcmdneu: now 1 see 
The mystery of your lonelineas, and hnd 
Tour wdt tBSts’ head. Now to all sense 'tis gross 
Yon love my son {^invention is asham’d. 

Against the proclamation of thy passion, 

To say, thou dost not: ther^ore tell me tme* 

But tell me, then, ’tis so for, look, thy ohe^ 
Confess it, one to the othen 

Speak, is’t so? 

If it be so, you have wound a goodly elue! 

If it benot» forswear 't ; however, I charge ^ee^ 

As heaven shall %ark in me for thy avail. 

To tell me truly, 

msuBSJu 

Good madam, pardon mel 


Bo you lore my son? 

Tour pardon, noble mistreaat 


isk I eaie esmuob for aa I do for hcavaa. 

m 9 
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uotnmM. 

LoTe]roiim7«o&? 

BUJOIA* 

Do not yon lore Unit mimf 
ocmmsB. 

Go not about; my Ioto bath in *t a bond, 

Whereof the world takes note; corner corner dbckit 
The state <^yonr affection; for yoor paistoni 
Bare to the full appeach’d. 

BSUOTA* 

Tlien I oonfiBtt, 

Hen <m in; knee, before high hearen end jran. 
That before 700, and next nnto high heeTm, 

I lore pmr eon 

My £tieiida were poor, bnt honeat; eo’s mj lore^ 

Be not offended ; for it herte not him 
That he ie lored of roe ; I fdlow him not 
By any token of preenmptnons suit ; 

Nor would 1 hare him till I do deenre him: 

Tet nerer know how that deeert ahoold he. 

I know I lore In rain ; etrire againet hope ; 

Tet in thla captiona and intenible gfere 
1-atill pour in the watera of my lore. 

And lack not to lore still ; thus, Indiaa>like^ 
Beligiona in mine emn-, I adore 
The inn that kwka npon his wocdiipper, 
Bntknoweofhimnomoie. My deareet madamii 
lot not your hate enoonnier witt my lorei 
For lortng where yon do: bnt, if yonreeli; 

IVhooe aged hooonr eitee a rirtoone yonth. 

Hid erer in so tme a Avne of liking 
‘Wish duudely, and lore dew^. that yonr Ihui 
Was both hnself and lore; O that giro pitj 
To her whoee state to eneb, that eannot ehoM 
Bnt lend and gf«», where dm to raie to lofp; 

That aedm not io And that h«r seaieh im|dien» 

Bnl^ riddledaDe^ ttm sweetty whtM dm dkm 
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This old Ooimtess of BoussiUoii is a charming sketch. 
She is like one of Titian’s old womens who still, amid 
their wrinkles, remind ns of that soul of beanty and 
sensibility whidh must have animated them when 
young. She is a fine oontiast to Lady Gapulet — 
benign, cheerful, and affectionate; she has a benevolent 
enthusiasm which neither age, nor sorrow, nor pride 
can wear away. Thus, when she is brought to believe 
that Helmi nourishes a secret attachment for her son, 
she observes — 

Even w it wm with me when I woe yonog I 
This tiiom 

Doth to onr nee of youth rightly belong. 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 

TThen lore’s strong passion is impress'd in youth. 

fond, maternal love for HeleUa, whom she has 
brought up, her pride in her good qualities, overpower- 
ing all her own prejudices of rank and birth, are most 
natural in such a mind; and her indignation (^inst 
her son, however strongly expressed, never forgets the 
mother. 

What angel shall 

Bless this nnworthy husband? he cannot thrive 
Unless Asr prayers, whom heaven delights to hear 
And loves to gpraat, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justioe. 

Which of them both 

Is dearest to me->I have no skill in sense 
To make distinction. 

This is very skilfully, as well as delicately conceived. 
In re({eoi^brg those poetical and accidental advantages 
which Giletta possesses in the origiiud story, Shak- 
•peaxe has substituted the beautifbl bhaxaoter of the 
Countess ; and hs has contrived that, as the charaoter 
of Helena dtonld rest for its Mtemoi charm on the 
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deptii of her own i^eotions, so H should depend ^or 
its external interest <m the Sfffeotion. she iaq>izes. The 
enthnsiaBtio tenderness of the Coontess, the adndmtion 
and respect of the king, Lafeu, and all who ue brought 
in connexicm with her, make amends for the 'humiliating 
neglect of Bertram, and oast ronnd Belen that ooUateral 
light which Oiletta in the story owes to othmr airenm> 
stances — striking indeed, and well imagined, but not, 
1 think, so finely harmonizing with the diaraoter. 

It is also very natural that Helen, with the intoitive 
discernment of a pure and upright mind, and tho 
}>enctration of a quick-witted woman, should be the 
liist to detect the fijsehood and cowardice of the 
1 m taster Parolles, who imposes on every one else. , 

It has been remarked that Hrero is less of poetical 
imagery in this play than in ipany of the othms. A 
t^-crtain solidity in Helen’s character takes place of the 
itleal power ; and, with consistent truth of keeping, the 
Ktime predominance of feeling over fancy, of tho reflective 
uver the imaginative faculty, is maintained through 
the whole dialogue. Tei the finest passages in the 
serious scones are those appropriated to her. They are 
familiar, and celebrated as quotations; but, fully to 
understand their beauty and truth, they should be 
considered relatively to her character and idtuation. 
Thus, when in speal^g of Bertram she says **that he 
is one to whom she wishes weU,” the oonsdousness of 
the di sp r op ortictti between her words and her feelings 
draws from h«r this beautiful andaffroting obaenration, 
HO just in itself, and so true to hmr situation and to the 
sentiment whic^ fills her wh(de heart : 

Tisplty 

That wfabiair wsU had not a body la H 

Which night be Ut: that we, thejpoonr bonh 
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WJmmb bMMr itua do shot ni op in wkhei^ 
with efteto of them fidlow our frienda, 

And fti wliftt we mqet only thinly whidi never 
Botnros us 

Some of bee geoexal xeBeotiotm have a sententioos 
depth mid a oentemplatiye mdbnoholy which remind 
na of Isahella: 

Our mnediee oil in thenuelTea do 
Vhioh we aaolbe to heevea; the sky 
Oivee oa free aoope ; only doth haokwerd poll 
Out alow deaigna when we oandvea are dttU. 

ImpoaalMe be atzinge eventa to thoae 

That wdlg^ their pidna In aenae ; and do anppoae 

What liath been cannot be. 

Ha that of greateat worka is finiaher. 

Oft does them by the weakeat roiniater : 

So holy writ in bab& hath judgment ahown, 

When judgea have been babee. 

Oft expectation faila, and meet oft there 
Where moat it patomiaea; and oft it hita 
Wliete hope ia ooldeat and deqiair moai. aita. 

Her sentiments in the same manner are remarkable 
for the vnion of profound sense with the most passionate 
feeling ; and when her language is figurative, which ia 
seldom, the picture presented to ns is invariably touched 
either vrith a serious, a lof^, or a meiaudioly beauty. 
For instance: 

It wen dime 

That I dumld love a bright partienlar star. 

And think to wed it—ha^s so ihr above me. 

And when she is brought to bhoosb a husband from 
among the young lords at the court, her heart having 
already ma^ its election, the strangeness of that very 
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privilege for which she had ventared all iidaily over* 
powers her, and she says beautifaUy : 

Tbe Uiishoi on my cheeks thus whi^wr me^ 

“ We Uiuh that thoa shonldst ehoose;— bvt be lefaaed. 
Let the white death sit on that ohedc for ever, 

We'll ne'er oome then again I" 

In her soliloquy after she has been forsaken by 
Bertram, the beauty lies in the intense feeling, the 
force and simplicity of the expressions. There is little 
imagery, and wherever it occurs, it is as bold as it is 
beautiful, and springs out of the energy of the Benti> 
ment and the pathos of the situation. She has been 
reading his cruel letter. 

TiU I have no wife I have nothing in France. 

Tis bitter I , 

Nothing in France, nntil he has no wife I 
Thou shah have none, Bonssillon, none in Ftrsneej 
Then hast thon all again. Poor lord 1 is *t I 
That chase thee from thy coontry, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none>sparing war ? And is it I 
That drive thee from the spmtive oonrt, where thoo 
Wast shot at with folr eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets? O yon leaden messengers. 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire. 

Fly with folse aim I move the still>id«toing air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord 1 
Whoever shoots at Idm, 1 set him there; 

Whoever charges on his fcurwaid breast, 

I am the caitiff that do hedd him to it ; 

And though I kill him not, I am the cause 
His death was so effected : better 'twere 
1 met the ravin Uon when he roared 
With sharp oonstraint of hunger ; better 'twin 
That all the miseries which nature owes 
Wwe mine at once. 
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Nob no, althoof^ 

Thonir of panMlfw did taxi tiie house. 

And angels olBoed all : I edll be gone. 

Though I oaonot go the length of those who have 
defended Bertram on almost every point, still I think 
the oensnre which Johnson has passed on the oharaoter 
is much too severe. Bertram is certainly not a pattern 
hero of ronumce, but foil of fianlta such as we meet 
with every day in men of his age and class. He is a 
bold, ardent, self-willed youth, just dismissed into the 
world foom domestic indulgence, witib. an excess of 
aristooratio and military pride, but not without some 
sense of true honour and generosity. I have lately 
read a defence of Bertram’s character, written with much 
elegance and plausibility. “ The young Count,” saj's 
this critic, “ comes before us possessed of a good heart, 
and of no mean capacity, but with a haughtiness which 
threatens to dull the kinder passions and to cloud the 
intellect, llris is the inevitable consequence of an 
illustrious education. The glare of his birthright has 
dazzled his young faculties. Perhaps the first words 
he could distinguish were from the important nurse, 
giving elaborate directions about his lordship’s pap. 
As soon as he oould walk, a crowd of submissive vassals 
doffi»d their caps, and hailed his first appearance on his 
legs. His spelling-book had the arms of the family 
emblazoned on the ooVer. He had been accustomed 
to hear himself called the great, the mighty son of 
Bonssillon, ever since he was a helpless dhild. A 
succession of complacent tutors would by no means 
destroy the illusion ; and it is from their hands that 
Shakspeare receives him while yet in his minority. 
An overweening pride of birth is Bertram's great foible. 
To core him of this, Shakspeare sends him to the wars. 
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that he m&y win finne for himself; and thns exchange 
s shadow for a reality. There the great dignity that 
his valour acquired for him places him on an equality 
with any one of Ms ancestors, and he is no longer 
beholden to them alone for the world’s 9bservanoe. 
Thus in his own person he discovers there is something 
better than mme hereditary honours, and his heart is 
prepared to acknowledge that the entire devotion of 
a Helen’s love is of more worth than the eourt-bied 
smiles of a princess.”* 

It is not extraordinary that, in the first instance, his 
spirit should revolt at the idea of marrying his mother’s 
*• waiting gentlewoman,” or that he should refuse her ; 
yet when the king, his feudal lord, whose despotic 
authority was in this case legal and indisput&ble, 
threatens him with the extiemity of his wrath and 
vengeance, that he should submit himself to a hard 
necessity was too consistent with the manners of the 
time to be called eowardiee. Such forced marriages 
were not uncommon even in our own country, wlten 
the right of wardsMp, now vested in the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was exercised vrith uncontrolled and often cruel 
despotism by the sovereign. 

There is an old ballad, in which the king bestows a 
maid of low degree on a noble of his court, and the 
undisguised scorn amd reluctance of the knight, and 
the pertinacity of the lady, are In point : 

Be bfoaght her dova ftdl fortjr pound 
tyed np uitiifa a glove: 

* Fair maid, Fll give the 101x0 to 
Go aedc another lova” 


^ New IfontiUf fioL is* 


mXL&XA. 




**0, ni bftv« none of^oor feoU,*' idke nUt 
“ Nor III l»w DOM of jwar fee s 
Bat yonr bodye I laiut 1 »t% 

The king hniit granted - 

ilr WlUiain ramwd fetohed her then 
Fire hnndnd ponnde in gidd, 

SeTingf " Fair maid, take thie to thee, 
iij Mt wfll ne’er be told.” 

***Tie not ^ gold fliat ehall me tempt»** 

Theee irorda then ansawed she; 

**Bnt joax own bodje I mnet hare, 

The Ung hath granted me.” 

Would I had drank the water elear. 

When I did drink the wiae^ 

Bather tbim anjr dn^erd'e tnat 
Should bealadjeofminel”* 

BeTtram'a disgust at the tyraimy which has made 
his freed<»n the payment of anothe^s debt, which has 
united him to a wcnnan whose merits are not towards 
him—^whose secret love and long.enduxing &ith are 
yet imlmowii and untried — might well make his bride 
distasteM to him. He flies her cm the rery day of 
their marriage, most like a wilful, haughty, angry boy, 
but not like a profligate. On other points he is not 
so easily defended ; and Shakspeare, we eee, has not 
defended, but oohected him. The latter part of the 
play is nsore perplexjng^tfaan pleasing. We do not 
indeed repine with Ilr. Johnstm, that Bertram, after 
all his misdemeanoun, is "dismissed to happiness;” 
bttt, notwithstanding the <flever defence that has been 
made for him, he has our pardon rather than our 
sympathy ; and fax mine own part, 1 bould find it easier 
to love Bertram as Helena doee, than to mcouse him— > 
her hm fat him is his best excuse. 

* Vtxvft "Behguas.* 
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PERDITA. 

Ik Yiola and Perdita the dutingnishing traits are the 
same — sentuaent and elegance: thus we associate them 
tc^ther, though nothing can be more distinct to the 
fancy than the Doric grace of Perdita, compared to the 
romantic sweetness of Yiola. They are created out of 
the same materials, and are equal to each other in the 
tenderness, delicacy, and poetical beauty of the concep- 
tion. They are both more imag^natiye than passionate ; 
but Perdita is the more imaginative of the two. She is 
the union of the pastoral and romantic with the classical 
and pcetioal, as if a dryad of the woods had turned 
shepherdess. The perfections with which the poet has 
so lavishly endow^ her sit upon her with a certain 
careless and picturesque grace, “as though they had 
fallen upon her unawares.” Thus Belphoabe, in the 
“ Fairy Queen,” issues from the flowering forest with 
hair and garments all besprinkled with the leaves and 
blossoms they had entangled in her flight; and so 
arrayed by ol^nce and “heedless hap,” takes all hearts 
with “ stately presence and with princely port,” — most 
like to Perdita 1 

The story of Florizel and Perdita is but an episode 
in the “ Winter’s Tale;” and the diaracter of Perdita 
is properly kept subordinato to that of her mother, 
Hermione: yet the picture is perfectly flnished in 
every part; — Juliet herself is not more firmly mid 
distinctly drawn. But the colonringin Perdita is more 
silvery light and delioate; the pervading sentiment 
more touched with tiie ideal; compared with Juliet, she 
is like a Guido hung beside a Giorgione, or one of Psa» 
nello’s airs heard after one of Mozart’s. 
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'Hie qualities whidi impart to Ferdita tier distinct 
individuality are the beautiful combination of the 
pastoral with the eluant, of simplicity with elevation, 
of spirit with sweetness. The exquisite delioai^ of the 
picture is apparent. To understand and appreciate its 
effective tru^ and nature we should plam Ferdita 
beside some of the nymphs of Arcadia, or the doris’ 
and Sylvias of the Italian pastorals, who, however 
graoofhl in themselves, when opposed to Ferdita, seem 
to melt away into mere poetical abstractions: as, in 
Spenser, the &ir but fictitious Florimel, which the 
subtle enchantress had moulded out of snow, “ vermeil 
tinctur’d,” and informed with an airy spirit, that knew 
“all wiles of woman’s wits,” fades and dissolves away 
when placed next to the real Florimel, in her warm, 
breathing, human loveliness. 

Ferdita does not apjfear till the fourth act, and the 
whole of the character is developed in the course of a 
single scene (the third), with a completeness of effect 
which leaves nothing to be required, nothing to be 
supplied. She is first introduced in the dialogue 
between herself and Florizel, where she compares her 
own lowly state to his princely rank, and expresses her 
fears of the issue of their unequal attachment. With 
all her timidity and her sense of the distance which 
separates her from her lover, she breathes not a single 
word which could lea^ us to impugn eitiier her delioaqy 
or her digniiy. 

ncsBsu 

Thaas yOBr umnosl weeds to aseh part of you 
Do give a lito-Hio ahep hor deea, but Iloia 
Peering iaA|«irafi(mt; this your ebe^p-alissriaf 
ft as too meeting of toe petty godsb 
And you toe queea oa 
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raiDmu 

Sir, mj gmckm lord* 

To diide ai your antlMM it not beoooaea ma; 

pardon that 1 naiae them: your high 
Tlie graobna mark o’ the lanc^ yon have obaonr’d 
With a awam’a beariiig ; and mOi poor lowly maid, 

Moat goddeae-lika prank’d np:^bnt that our fcaeta 
In oTery meat have lUily, and the feadeia 
IHgeat it with a ooatom, I ahonld blush 
To see yon so attired; sworn, I think, 

To show myself a giaaa 

The impreaaiott of her perfeot beauty and airy 
elegance of demeanour ia conveyed in two exquisite 
passages: 

What yon do 

StUI betters wbat is done« When yon qieak, sweet, ’ 

Td have yon do it ever. When yon sing, 

Fd have yon bay and sell 00,^ give alms, 

Fray so, and for the ordering your aifaiie 
To sing them too. When yon do dance, I wish yon 
A wave o’ the sea, that yon might ever do 
Koihing bat that ; movo stilh still so, and own 
No other fhnetion. 

I take thy band; this hand 
As soft as dova^a down, and as white as it; 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the thnn’d snow, 

That’s bcdted the northern blasts twi^ o’er. 

The artless manner in which her innate nobility of 
fK>ul shines forth through her pastoral disguise is thus 
brought before us at once : 

Thit fa th« pretttort l<nr*lKnD Imh llukt erar 
Buiontfaegweiwwted; noOifaig ahe doMw mmu^ 

Bat nmdKof MaaaOilng giMitedr tlm beiMif; 

Too nobl* te tUa liltn. 

Her natural loftineM of qparii Inteaki o«k wiiere 
ahe is menaced and reviled the Idng as one wIkmb 
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Us son hM degraded hunsdf by’ mwely looking on ; 
idle bears the royal frown withont qnailing ; bat the 
moment hejagone, the immediate reooOeotion of herself, 
of her humble state, of her hapless love, is full of 
beauty, tenderness, and nature : 

ETen hem undoiief 

X WAS not tnnoh afeerd : for ooee, or twioe, 

I was about to speak : and leU him plainly 
The self-same sim that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, hut 
Itooka cm alike* 

Will please you, sir. be gone ? 

I told you what would oome of this* Beseech you. 

Of your own state take core ; this dream of mine^ 

Beiog now awake, 111 queen it no inch further, 

But milk my ewes, and weep. 

How often have 1 told you ’twonld be thus? 

How often said, my dignity would last 
But till ’twere known ? 

fXOBZZBL* 

It cannot foil, but by 
The violatiou of my foiih; and then 
Lei nature cmdli the sides o* the earth together 
And mar the seeds within t Lift up thy looks* 

m # ^ a fr • 

Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp thot may 
Be thereat glean’d ; for all the sun sees, or 
The close eartii wombs, or the profoand seas hide 
In unknown fothoms, will I break my oath 
To tbee^ my four beloved t 

Perdita has axiother oharactexistio, which lends to the 
poetiosl delicacy of the delineation a certain strength 
and moral elevation which is peculiarly stiiking^ It is 
that sense of truth and rectitude^ t^t upright sim^ 
plioiiy of mind, which disdains all crooked and indirect 
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means, wbioh would not stoop for an instant to dis* 
semblance, and is mingled with a noble confidence in 
her love and in her lover. In this spirit is her answer to 
Camillo, who says, oourtier-like. 

Besides, yon know 
Prosperity’s the very bond of bve; 

Whose ftesh complexion, and whose heart together. 
Affliction alters. 

To which she replies, 

One of these is true ; 

1 think affliction may snhdne the cheek, 

But not take in the mind. 

In that elegant scene where she receives the guests 
at the sheep-shearing, and distributes the fiowers, there 
is in the full flow of the poetiy a most beautiful and 
striking touch of individual character : but here it is 
impossible to mutilate the dialogue. 

Beverend sin, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long; 

Grace and remembrance bo to yon both. 

And welomue to our shearing! 

rouxxMKS. 

Shepherdess 

(A fitir oao you m), well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter I * 

nnuuTA. 

Sir, the year growing aneient, 

Not yet on •ummet's death, nor on theUrth 
Of trsmhliiig vrintsr, tiie Csireiit flowers o’ the wasaa 
Are oar carnations streak’d gUUfloweta^ 

WhUh sons call aatareTs bastards: of that kind 
OarxQstiegatdonlibaReai: aadlearanot ° 
lb get slips of tlMB. 
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Whmfoiep gaoll# mid^ 
th jm neglect ibmt? 

PKBDITJl. 

For I heye heard it gaid 
There Is an art» whicbt in their piedneesi sharee 
With great oreatiiig iiatt|re« 

Ka<ixsraa 

Say there be; 

Yet nataie is made better by no mean^ 

But nature makes that mean : so o'er that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
Tlmt nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we many 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make oonceiTe a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler raoe. This is an art 
Which does mend nature-«--ohange it rather; but 
The art itself is natuge. 

nCBDITA. 

So it is. 

FOLlZJBamB. 

Then make your garden xith in gillyvors,* 

And do not call them bastards. 

neaurrA. 

m not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of tiiem ; 

No more than, were I painted, t would wish 
This youth should si^ 'twere w^. 

It has been well remarked of tkis passage, that 
Perdita does not attempt to answer the reasoning of 
Potixenes: she gi^es np the argument, but, woman-like, 
retains her own opinion, or, rather, her sense of right, 
unshakmi by hk soidiistry. She goes on la a strain 
ef p06tiy,^whioh oomes otSt the soul like miunc and 
^OUUloireia 

a 
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fipRjlpwim 'ifw «e^ to inhale tfie Inedted 

0d>i>iixaof athonMi^fl^^ Ihe aenee fiubla witib 
tihdlir eweetneae; and ahe ooodndaa with a tondk vi 
paaaionate aaatiineiit, whhdt laalta into tiiie veiy heaxt: 

O Ppownpiiiftl 

Fov the fttwer* now, that, thoo ktf at All 

FnHA DM vaggm I da l ft xUla , 
niat oome bdhie the •waJlowdaree, and take 
The winda Haroh with beauty; violetB dim. 

But Hweeter than the Ude ct Juno's ejvt, 

Ot Qytheiea’a braaOi ; pale pcuniuaea 
That die nnmanied, me they oan behold 
Bright Phoebna in his stieogth, a malady 
Moat incident to maids ; bold ozlipa, and 
The ciown>imperial : liUea of all kinds, 

The ^lowe^de-looe being one I 0 1 thaw I lack 
To make yon garlands of; and, my sweet friend. 

To strew him o’er and o'er. 

noBnom, 

Whatl like a cone? 
nsorra. 

No, like a bank, fiit Love to lie end |d>qr on ; 

Not like acMse: or i^~»not to be bad^ 

But quick, and in mine amsl 

This love of truth, this comcimtioumm, whioh foftna 
80 distinct a feature in the oharacter of Perdita, ^nd 
mingles with iia pidturesque delioaoy a certain finnneea 
and dignity, is maintained consistently to the last. 
When the two lovers fly together from Bohemia, and 
take refuge in the oourt of Leontes, the real father of 
Perdita, Plorizel presents himadf before the king with 
a Imgned tifle^ in whidi he has been mrtfhlly instmoted 
by tito old counsellor Osmillo. During this scene Psrditfr 
not ntter a word, lb the strait in wbiek tiiiey sue 
plsoed, she cannot deny the story which Fhmsel relates 
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•Hdtt eotifiita «i^ 

<3m ^enwltoeiitii ««j4 Ibw » 

. . *11 * . . - AJk... j «« ,«.. » 

jnii * w ^',">ifHMi ifBiibi « TK«* ^ ww nF^nir- ^ -^w mufm^T 

of Mme, wIma D$lxajKriEi ilio thwtik 

&(^ hae $a if BU^inotivctly, aad aho ewlaims, with 

«DU>ti 0 II» 

Hie Imvea Mteq^npoa a»<-wiU not have 
Oar eoatRMsI oelebtaled. 

Aft^ this Boeno Bezdita Bays vety little. The de- 
Boription of her grief^ while listemug to Ihe relation of 
her mother's death — 

♦» 

One of the piettieet tonches of all waa whm at the relation of 
the qneen’e death, with the manner how ^ came to 't, bow atten- 
tiveneaf woonded his danghter; till, frcan one sign of dolonr to 
another, she did, witii an aloe/ I would fain say, bleed tears — 

her deportment too as she Stands gazing on the statne 
of Hermione, fixed in wonder, admiration, and sorrow, 
as if she too were marble— 

O royal pieoel 

There's magic in thy mi^esty, which has 
IVom thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 

Staading like stone with thee t — 

are tondhes of (duuraotef oonvoyed indirectly, and which 
serve to give a more finished efi^t to this beautiful 
picture 


VIOLA. 

As &e innate dignity of Ferdita pierces through her 
rustio disguise, so &e ex^riisite refinemeut of Viola 
trinmidM her masculine attire. Viola is, perhaps, 
in a d^ree less elevated and ideal than Fei^ta, but 

i. 2 
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with a touch of sentiment more profound and heart* 
stirring; she is “deep-leam*d in the lore of love,^^— * 
at leasts theoretically, — and speaks as masterly on the 
subject as Perdita does of flowers. 

nrKB. 

How dost thou like this tune? 
nohJi* 

It gives a very echo to the seel 
Wheie Love is thion*d. 

And again. 

If I did love you In my mastei^s llsme^ 

With such a suffering, snoh a deadly life-* 

In your denial 1 would find no senses 
1 would not understand it. 

ouvu 

Why, what would youl 

VXOXJl. 

Hake me a willow cabin at yonr gate, 

And call upon my soul within the house; 

Write loyal cantons * contemned love, 

And sing them loud even in the deed of night. 

Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia I O I you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth. 

But you should piiy me, 

OLIVZA 

Ton might do much 

The situatiou and the character of Viola have been 
censured for their want of consistency and probahiUty ; 
it is therefore worth while to examine hgw &r tibia 
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ccitioiBm is true. As f(tf her sitnatioii in the dnuna 
(of whhsh she is properly the heroine), it is shortly 
this. She is shipwreofced on the coast of Illyria; she 
is alone and without protection in a strange oonniry. 
She wishes to enter into the service of the Countess 
Olivia ; but she is assured that this is impossible ; “ for 
the lady, having recently lost an only and beloved 
brother, has abjured the sight of men, has shut herself 
up in her palace, and will admit no kind of suit.” In 
this perplexity, Viola remembers to have heard her 
' father speak with praise and admiration of Orsino, the 
duke of the country ; and having ascertained that he 
is not married, and that therefore his court is not a 
proper asylum for her in her feminine character, she 
attires herself in the disguise of a page, as the best 
protection against uncivil comments, till she can gain 
some tidings of her brotlier. 

If we carry our thoughts back to a romantic and 
chivalrous age, there is surely sufficient probability 
hero for all the purposes of poetry. To pursue the 
thread of Viola’s destiny: — she is engaged in the 
service of the Duke, whom she finds “ffincy-siok” for 
the love of OUvia. We are left to infer (for so it is 
hinted in the first scene), that this Duke — ^who, with 
his accomplishments and his personal attractions, his 
taste for music, his chivalrouB tenderness, and his 
unrequited love, is really a very ffiscinating and poetical 
personage, .though a little passionate and fiEUitastio — 
had alr^y made some impression on Viola’s imagina- 
tion : and when she comes to play the confidante, and 
to be loaded wttii ^vours and kindness in her assumed 
character, that she tirould be touched by a passion 
made up of pity, admiration, gratitude, and tendeniess, 
does not, I think, in any way detract from the genuine 
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Bweet&ow and d^oaoj of li« charaoter* liar “al* nevtr 
iMherhw:* 

Now all this, as the oritio wisely observes, may not 
present a very just piotnre of life; and it may also 
fail to impart any moral lesson for the espeetal profit 
of well-bred young ladies; but is it not in truth and 
in nature? Did it ever fail to charm or to interest, to 
seize on the coldest &n<y, to touch the most insensible 
heart? 

Viola then is the chosen favourite of the miamoured 
Duke, and becomes his messenger to Olivia, and Ihe 
interpreter of his sufferings to that inaccessible beauty. 
In her character of a youthful page she attracts the 
favour of Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her, lord. 
Ihe situation is critical mid delicate; but how ex- 
quisitely is the character of Viola fitted to her part, 
carrying her through the ordeal with all the inward 
and spiritual grace of modesty! What beautiful 
propriety in the distinction drawn between Bosalind 
and Viola! The wild sweetness, the frolic humour, 
which sports free and tmblamed amid the shades of 
Ardennes, would ill become Viola, whose playfulness 
is assumed as part of her disguise as a court page, and 
is guarded by the strictest delicacy. She has not, like 
Bosalind, a saucy enjcyment in her own incognito ; her 
dii^uise does not sit so eadly uj>on her ; her heart does 
not beat freely under it. As in the old ballad, where 
** Sweet William ” is detected weeinng in secret over 
her “man's array,”* so in' Viola a sweet oonseionsness 
of her fmoinine nature is fiar ever breaking through 
her masquerade: 

• Pettys •‘BeliqtiM,’’ voL iiL See the balled of' ••The Laty 
taming Senrisg Uaa." 
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And 0 B her i«a4]riri<b « bfatA, 

Hodeek m numiiBg, vheft she «cd% «}«• 

The ynnthM PhoBboa. 

Shd plays her peart well, but never forgets, allows 

ns to forget, tiliat she is playing a part. 

OIUTIA. 

An joa a omiediaa ? 

WOtA 

Ko, my profoond heartl and yet, by the very fhnga of malioe t 
awear, I am not that I play I 

And thus she comments on it : 

Diagnlae, I aee thoa art a witdcedneaa, 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy ia it for the proper-falae 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms! 

AlasI our feaQty ia the canse, not we. 

The feminine cowardice of Viola, which will not 
allow her even to affect a courage becoming her attire, 
her horror at the idea of drawing a sword, is very 
natural and charaoteristio, and produces a most humor- 
ous effect, even at the very moment it charms and 
interests us. 

Contrasted with the deep, silent, patient love of 
Viola for the Duke, we have the ladylike wilfulness 
of Olivia ; amd her sudden passicm, or raiher fancy, for 
the disguised page, takes so beautiful aooloupng of 
poetry and sentiment, that we do not think her forward. 
Olivia is like a prinoess of romance, and has all the 
privil^es of one ; she is, like Portia, high bom and 
high Ixted, mistress over hmr servants-^^t not, like 
Portia, “a^ueen o’er herself.” She has never in her life 
been opposed : the fi»t oimtradiotion, therefore, rouses 
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all the woman in her, and turns a oaprioe into a head* 
long passion : yet she apologizes for herself--> 

I have said too mtioh unto a heart of etcme, 

And laid mine honour too nnohary ont; 

There's awnething in me that reproTes my fiMittt 
But sooh a headstrong potent &nlt it hi, 

That it but modu reproof i 

And, in the midst of her seif-abandtmment, never allows 
us to contemn even while we pity her : 

What shall you ask of me that Fll deny, 

That, honour saved, may upim aaldng give 7 

The distance of rank which separates the countess 
from the youthful page— the real sex of Viola — the 
dignified elegance of Olivia's deportment, except Where 
passion gets the better of her pride — ^her consistent 
coldness towards the duke — ^^i.he description of that 
“ smooth, discreet, and stable bearing ” with which she 
rules her household — ^her generous care for her steward, 
Malvolio, in the midst of her own distress, — all these 
circumstcmces raise Olivia in our &noy, and rendw her 
caprice for the page a source of amusement and interest, 
not a subject of reproach. "Twelfth Kight” is a 
genuine comedy — a perpetual spring of the gayest cmd 
the sweetest foncdes. In artificial sociely, men and 
women are divided into castes and classes, and it is 
rarely that extremes in ohazboter or manners can 
approximate. To blend into one harmonionB picture 
the utmost grace and refinement of sentiment, and the 
broadest effects of humour, the mcst poignant wit and 
the most indulgent benignity; in short, to bring before 
us, in the same scene, Viola mid Olivia, with kbdvolfo 
and Sir Tol^, bdonged only to Nature, and ta 
Shakspeare. 
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A 'woman’s however strong, axe sentiiaents 

when 'tbey rtin nnooth ; and heoome passions only when 
opposed. 

In Juliet and Helena love is depicted as a passion, 
properly so called ; that is, a natural impulse throbbing 
in the heart’s blood, and mingling with the very sources 
of life i a sentiment menu or less modified by the imagi* 
nation ; a stnn^ abiding principle and motive, excited 
by resistance, acting upon tiie wiU, animating idl the 
other iaculties, and again influenced by them. This 
is the most complex aspect of love, and in these two 
charaoters it is depicted in colours at once the most 
various, the most intense, and the most brilliant. 

In Viola and Perdita love, being less complex, 
appears more refined ; more a sentiment than a passion 
— a compound of impulse and fancy, while the reflec- 
tive powers and mor&l energies are more fidntly 
developed. The same remark applies also to Julia and 
Silvia in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and, in a 
greater degree, to Hermia and Helena in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” In the two latter, though 
perfectly discriminated, love takes the 'visionary fimoiful 
east which belongs to the whole piece ; it is scarcely a 
passion or a sentiment, but a dreamy enchantment, 
a re^rie, whidi a iairy spell dissolves or fixes at 
pleasura 


OPHELIA. 

Bor th^re 'was yet another possible modification of the 
sentiment, as combined with female nature ; and this 
Shakspeare has shown to us. He has pourtrayed two 
beings, iUi whom all intelleotual and moral energy is 
in a manner latent, if existing ; in 'whom love is bn 
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unooDsdunis impnlsa, aad intagination lends the ex* 
ternsl cham and hue, not the internal power; in 
whom the feminine oharacter appears resolved into 
its veiy elementary principles— -ae modesty, grace,* 
tenderness. WUhout these a woman is no woman, hut 
a thing which, Inokily, wants a name yet ; leiA these, 
though every other fimulty were passive or deficient, 
she might still he herself. These are the inherent 
qualities with whioh God sent us into the world : they 
may he perverted hy a had education — they may he 
ohsoured hy harsh and evil destinies — they may he 
overpowered hy the development of some particular 
mental power, the predominance of some passion ; hut 
they are never wholly crushed out of the woman’s, soul, 
while it retains those &oulties which render it respon- 
sible to its Creator. Shakspeore then has shown us 
that these elemental feminine 4ualitie8, modesty, grace, 
tenderness, when expanded under genial influences, 
suffice to constitute a perfect and happy human 
creature ; — such is Miranda. When tiirown alone amid 
harsh and adverse destinies, and amid the trammels 
and corruptions of society, without energy to resist, 
or will to act, or strength to endure, the end must 
needs he desolation. 

Ophelia — ^poor Ophelia I Oh, ffir too soft, too good, 
too fair, to be oast among the^hriers of this worMng- 
day world, and &I1 and bleed upon the thorns of life I 
What shall be sud of her ? for eloquence is mute before 
her 1 Like a strain of sad, sweet mnsio, which comes 

f 

* By this word, as used ben, X woald be undemtood to SMan 
that inexprenible aomethiog within the soul which tends to tha 
good, the beantihil, the traa nnd ia the antipodea to the vulgar, 
the viffilmt, md the lUee; that wliieh we see didhsed atomalljr 
orar the tatta end noreme^ where there is perfect fa mocenee and 
anooDseionsnen, as in diUdren. 
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floating bjnu tm tiie wings of night and sOBnoe* and 
whidi we xatbor feel than hear — ^lilcB tiie exhalation 
of the violet, djing even upon ihe a»ue it diacma — 
like the anow'flake dissolved in air hefoie it has oanght 
« stain of earth — ^like the lig^t surf severed flrom the 
feillow’, whMh « breath dispenes is theehaiaoter 

of Ophdia: so exquisitely ddieate, it seems as if a 
touch would proftne it ; so saaotifled in ox»r thoughts 
by the last aa^ vrorst of human woes, that we soaroely 
dare to oonsider it too deeply. The love of Ophelia^ 
whidi tire aever onoe oon&ssw, is like a secret which 
we have stolen from her, mid which ought to die upon 
our hearts as upon her own. Her sorrow aslm not 
words, hut tears; and her madness has preoiaely the 
same effirot that would be produced by the speotacle of 
real insanity, if brought before us: we feel inclined 
to turn awuyi and veil Sur eyes in reverential pity and 
too painfol lympathy. 

B^ond every oharacter that Sbalbpeaie has drawn 
(Hamlet alone excepted), that of Ophelia makes us 
the poet in his own creation. 'Whenever we 
‘bring her to mind, it is with the same ezolnsive sense 

bm real extstence, without reference to the wondroue 
power whioh called her into life. The effect (and what 
an effact I) is ptoduoed by means so simple, ^ strokes 
so tovr so nnobtmsivo, that we take no thought 
of them. It is eo purely natural and unsophisticated, 
yet so proftmnd in its pathos, that, as Hatiitt observes. 
It takes us back to the old ballads ; we f<nget that, in 
its perfect artleasness, it is the supreme And oonsnmmats 
tiriumph of art. 

The sitaation of Ophelia in the story * is that of a 

* iA in tbs story of toodnuna; for in tits original "Bistorsr of 
Asilsiib fee Ssnsk'^fimn whife Shataqisawdtewlus lastwitiathsie 
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yoting girl who, at an early age, is hron^ht from a life 
of privacy into the oirde of a court — % court such as 
we read of in those early times, at once rude, mt^nifi- 
oent, and oormpted. She is placed immediately about 
the person of the queen, and is apparently her fiavourite 
attendant. The affection of the wicked queen for this 
gentle and iimocent creature is one of those beautiful 
and redeeming touches, one of those penetrating glances 
into the secret springs of natural and feminine feeling; 
which we find only in Shakspeare. Gertrude, who is 
not so wholly abandoned but that there remains within 
her heart some senso of the virtue she has forfeited, 
seems to look with a kind yet melancholy complxM3en<^ 
on the lovely being she has destined for the bride of 
her son ; and the scene in which she is introduoeSl as 
scattering flowers on the grave of Ophelia is one of 
those effects of contrast in podry, in character, and in 
feeling, at once natural and unexpected, which All the 
eye, and make the heart swell and tremble within 
itself, like the nightingales singing in the Grove of the 
Furies in Sophocles.* 

Again, in the father of Ophelia, the Lord Ohamberlain 
Polonius — ^the shrewd, wary, subtle, pompous, garrulous 
old courtier — have we not the very man who would 
send his son into the world to see all, learn all it could 
teach of good mid evil, but keep his only dau^ter as 
far as posnble from every taint* of that world he kn0w 
so well? So that when she is brought to the court, 
she seems, in her loveliness and perfect purify, like a 
seraph that had wandered out of bounds, and yet 
breathed on eartit the air of Paradise. 'When her 


it a voouai iabodueed uho it euployed m an inrtmmmt to stdoM 
Amleth, b«t not oren the germ of the oharaoter oS Opnelia. 

• in the <^<Eiilipot Ootonens.* 
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Ikther and her broiiher find it neoessaiy to T««rn her 
eimplioity, give her lessons of worldly wisdom, and 
instraot her *' to he scanter of her maiden presenoe,” 
for that Hamlet's tows of love “hut breathe like 
sanctified and pious bonds, the hotter to heguile,” we 
feel at tmoe that it comes too late ; £p from the moment 
riie appears on the scene, amid the dark c(mfiict of 
crime and vengeance, and supernatural terrors, we 
know what mtut he her destiny. Once, at Murano, 1 
saw a dove caught in a tempest — perhaps it was young, 
and either lacked strength of wing to readi its home, 
or the instinct which teaches to shim the brooding 
storm, hut so it was — and I watched it, pitying, as it 
flitted, poor hirdt hither and hither, with its silver 
pinicms shining against the black thnnder-doud, till, 
after a few giddy whirls, it fell, blinded, afi&i^ted, and 
bewildered, into the turbid wave beneath, and was 
swallowed up forever. It reminded me then of the 
fote of Ofdielia ; and now, when I think of her, I see 
agarn before me that poor dove, beating with weary 
wing, bewildered amid the storm. It is the helplessness 
of Ophelia, arising merely from her innocence, and 
pictured without any indication weakness, which 
melts us with such profound pil^. She is so young, 
that neither her mind nor her person have attained 
maturity : tiie is not aware of the nature of her own 
feelings ; they are prmnatnrely developed in their ftdl 
force before she has strength to bear them ; and loire 
and grief together rend and shatter the frail texture of 
her existence, like the burning fluid poured into » 
crystal vase. She says very little, and what she does 
•ay seems rather intended to hide than to reveal the 
emotions of her heart; yet in those few wmds we are 
made as perfootly acquainted with her character, and 
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wiili what is passmg in her mind, as if she had thrown 
for^ her sooi with all the glowing eloqnmioe of Juliet. 
Passion with Jnliet seems innate, a part of her being, 
“ as dwells the gather’d lightning in the dlond and 
we never fimoy her but with the dark qdendid ^jres and 
Titian-like comple^on of the south : while in O^elia 
we recognise as distinctly the pensive, &ir-haired, 
bine-eyed daughter of the north, whose heart seems to 
vibrate to the passion she has inspired, more conscious 
.of being loved than of loving ; and yet, alas I loving in 
the silent depths of her young heart fitr more than she 
is loved. 

When her brother wanu her against Hamlet’s im- 
portunities — 

For Hamlet and the trifling of hia favour, 

H<dd it a fiu^oD, and a tqjr in blood, 

A violet in the yonth of nidare^ 

Forward not permanent, eweet not iaeting; 

The periiima and the snpplianoe of a minata— 

No morel — 

she replies with a kind of half-consciousness. 

No more but eo? 

LAEBTXa. 

Think it no more. 

He oondludes his admonition with that most beautifhl 
passage, in which the soundest sense, the most excellent 
advice, is conveyed in a strain of the most exquisite 
poetry; 

The chsrieet maid is prodigid enough. 

If she mimaak her bHmty to the moon : 

Yitiue itseilt ’so^pee not oelnmniooa strcAes. 

The cankw galls the infimts of the qmng 
Too oft before thdr buttons bo dlscloBed : 

And in the mom and liquid dew of yonth 
Cnitagioiia Uastments aie most immiaeni 
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She ene^ers with the same modesty, yet with a kind 
of involuntaxy avowal that his fears are not altogether 
without cause : 

I ainh th* eflbet.of time good kaBoa keep 
As mtohmai to my heart Bu^ good mj Inoflwr. 

Do not, aoeonie UD^pradoBS piatoa ^ 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 

‘Whilst, like a pniTd and reofcless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalUanoe treads. 

And rocks not his own rede.* 

When her father, immediately afterwards, oateohises 
her on the same subject, he extorts from her, in short 
sentences nttered wi^ bashful reluctance, the confession 
of Hamlet’s love for her, but not a word pf her love for 
him. * The whole scene is managed with inexpressible 
delica<^: it is one of those instances, common in 
Shakspeare, in which we* are allowed to perceive what 
is passing in the mind of a person without any con- 
soiousness on their part. Only Ophelia herself is 
unaware that while she is admitting the extent of 
Hamlet’s courtship, she is also betraying how deep is 
the impression it has made, how entire the love with 
which it is returned. 

roLoious. 

What k between yon ? give me ig> the truth 1 
orasuA. 

H6 hath, my of late made many teadeia 
Of his affeotioii to me. 

POtOKlUS. 

Affeotion! pnh! you speak like a green giilp 
Ousifted in such perilous oiicumstsuce. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call themt 

• ^ijadiocdmiiothlsowuiodei^iaheedi&othisoiml^^ 
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OPBSLU* 

X do not faioWf mj lord* wluit I dionld thittkii 

P0L0KXD8. 

lEaRj) m tench y«m: think yomdf a Ibidiyt 
That yon have ta^en these iendert Ibr true pay 
Which are not etoling. Tmider yonnelf mere deikff 4 
Or (not to crack the wind of the pm {dnaaOt 
Wronging it thna) jouTL tender me a iboL 

oraiiJA. 

My lord, he hath impdrfcnn^d me wi& Iota 
In honourable fashion. 

FOLOirros. 

Ay, &8hion yon may call it. Go to, go to. 

OPHSX.XA. 

And hath given ootmtenanoe to hia speech, my loi^ 

With all the vows of heaTeru 

roLomtra 

Ay, springes to catch woodoocfca 
.... This is for all : 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth 
Have yon so slaiider any moment s leisure 
As to give words or talk with the Iiord Hamlet 
Look to 't I charge you: ocune your ways. 

OFHSLU* 

I shall oh^, my lord. 

Besides its intrinsio lovelmess, the character of 
Ophelia has a xelatiTe beauty and ddioaoy, wheih 
considered in relation to that of Hamlet, whidi is th# 
delineation of a man of genius in contest with the 
powers of this world. The weakness of voliticuii the 
instability of purpose, the contomplatiYe sensibility, the 
subtlety of thought, always shrinldeg from actkm, aii4 
always occnpied in tbinking too premumly on 
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vvaiakt" tmitod to imvamm intollectual power, render 
him. ujispefi}^U|r iotoresting ; and yet I doubt whether 
any %7oman, who would have been capable ci under* 
standing and appreciating such a man, would have 
passionately loved him. Let us for a moment imagine 
any one of Shakspeare’s most beautiful and striking 
female characters in immediate oonnexion with Tfamlet. 
^he gentle Di^edemona yro^d never have despatched 
her household caree in haste, to listen to his philosophical 
speculations, his dark conflicts with his own spirit. 
Sudb a woman as Portia would have studied him ; 
Juliet would have pitied him; Rosalind would have 
turned him over with a smile to fhe melancholy Jaques ; 
Beatrice would have laughed at him outright ; Isabel 
woulSl have reasoned with him ; Miranda could but 
have wondered at him : but Ophelia loves him. Oi)helia, 
tho young, fair, inexpSrienoed girl, facile to every 
impression, fond in her simplicity, and credulous in her 
innocence, loves Hamlet ; not from what he is in 
himself, but for that which appears to her — ^the gentle, 
socomplished prince, upon whom she has been ac- 
oustomed to see all eyes fixed in hope and admiration, 
" the ckxpeotanoy and rose of the &ir state,” tire star of 
the court in which she moves, the first who has ever 
whispered soft vows in her ear : and what can bo more 
n,atural? 

But is it not singular, that while no one entertains 
a doubt of Ophelia’s love for Hamlet — though never 
once e:iqpres8ed by herself, or asserted by others, in the 
whole course of the drama — ^yet it is a subject of 
dispute whether Hamlet loves Ophelia. Though she 
heiriMf alliowB thift he had importimed her with love, 
and ** ha^ given conntencmoe to his suit witii almost all 
the holy vows of hei^ven although in the letter which 

m 
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Polonins interoepted Hamlet dedaree tliat he loves her 
“ best, O, most best !” thoueh he asserts himself with 
the wildest vehemence, 

1 loved Ophelia : forty thoosand brotben 

Could not, with all their quantity of love^ 

Make up nty aunt: 

still I have hoatd the question canvassed; I have even 
heard it denied that Hamlet did love Ophelia. The 
author of the finest remarks I have yet seen on the 
play and character of Hamlet, leans to this opinion. As 
the observations I allude to are contained in a periodical 
publication, and may not bo at hand for immediate 
reference, 1 shall indulge myself (and the reader no 
less) by quoting the opening paragraphs of this noble* 
piece of criticism, upon the principle and for the reason 
1 have already stated in the Introduction : 

“ We take up a play, and ideas come rolling in upon 
us, like waves impelled by a strong wind, ^ere is in 
the ebb and flow of Shakspeare’s soul all the grandeur 
of a mighty operation of nature ; and when we think 
or speak of him, it should be with humility where we 
do not understand, and a conviction that it is rather to 
the narrowness of our own mind than to any &iling in 
the art of the great magician that we ought to attribute 
any sense of weakness which may assail ns during the 
contemplatiim of his created worlds. 

“ Shakspeare himself, had he even been as great * 
critic as a poet, could not have written a regular 
(lissertation upon Hamlet. So ideal, and yet sb rs«d mi 
existence, could have been diadowcd out only in the 
colours of poetry. When a character deals solely or 
chiefly with this world and its events, whed it acts and 
is acted upon by objects that have a palpable existenoeb 
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ve see it distinctlx, as if it were oast in a material 
mould, as if it partwkofthefixedand' settled lineaments 
of the things on which it lavishos its sensibilities and 
its pa8si<ms. We see in such oases the vision of an 
individual soul, as we see the vision of an individiial 
oountenanoe. We can desmihe both, and can let a 
stranger into our Imowledge. But how tell in words 
so pufe, so fine, so ideal an abstraction as Hamlet ? We 
can, indeed, figure to ourselves, generally, his princely 
form, that outshone all others in manly beauty, and 
aSlom it with the consummation of all liberal acoom- 


pli8h|pient. We can behold in every look, every gesture, 
every motion, the future king. 


• 

The c(rarttm*a soldier's, scholar's eye. tongue, sword, 
Th* expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 

The glass of fashion, add the mould of form, 

Th' ohserred of all observers. 


**But when we would penetrate into his spirit, 
meditate on those things on which he meditates, ac>- 
oon^xtoy him even unto the brink of eternity, fluctuate 
with him on the ghastly sea of despair, soar with him 
into the purest and serenest regions of human thought, 
fed with him the curse of beholding iniquity, and the 
troubled ^^ght of thinking on innocence, and gentle- 
ness, and beauty ; come wildi him from all the glorious 
dreams cherished by a noble spirit in the halls of 
wisdom and philosophy, of a sudden into the gloomy 
eoozts of sin, and incest, and murder; shudder with 
him over the broken and shattered fragments of all the 
fiurest creations of his fancy; be borne with him at 
once from calm, and lofty, and delighted speculations, 
into the very hmrt of fear, and horror, and tribulations ; 
have the agonies and the gnilt of our mortal world 

X 3 
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brought into immediate oontact 'with the woiid bejond 
the gmye, and the influence of an awful shadow hanging 
fur ever on our thoughts; be present -at a fearful 
combat between all the atirred-up passions of humanity 
in the soul of man, a combat in which one and all erf 
those passions are alternately viotorious and overcome ; 
— 1 say, that when we are thus placed and acted upon, 
how is it possible to draw a oharaoter of this snbHme 
drama, or of the mysterious being who is its moving 
spirit ? In him, his character and situation, ihere is a 
concentration of all the interests that belong to bn- 
manity. There is scarcely a trait of frail^ or of 
grandeur, which may have endeared to us our most 
beloved friends in real life, that is not to be found 
Hamlet. Undoubtedly Shakspeare loved him beyond 
all his other creations, i’oon as he appears on the 
stage we are satisfied: when absent 'we Icmg for his 
return. This is the only ])lay which exists almost 
altogether in the character of one single person. 
Who ever know a Hamlet in real life? yet who, ideal 
as the character is, feels not its reality ? This is the 
wonder. We love him, not, we think of him, not 
becanso he is witty, because he was melanoh(dy, 
because he was filial ; but wo love him because he 
existed, and was himself. This is the sum total of 
the impression. I believe' that, of every other cha- 
racter, either in tragic or epic poetiy, the story makes 
pari of the conception ; but of Hamlet, the deep 
and pemument interest is the conception of himself. 
This seems to belong, not to -the character being mere 
perfectly drawn, but to there being a more intense eim- 
eeption of individual human life tha% perhaps ahy 
other human composition. Here is a being 'with springs 
of thought, sod feeling, and action, deeper than wo can 
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aeardtu These sformgs tise from an unknown depth, 
end in that depth there seems to bo a oneness of being 
whudi we cannot distinctly behold, but which we believe 
to be there; and thus irreooncileable oircamstancf'i*, 
floating on the sur&oe of his actions, have not the 
effect of making ns doubt the truth of the general 
picture.”* 

This is all most admirable, most eloquent, most true ; 
but the critic subsequently declares, that there is 
nothing in Ophelia which could make her the object 
of an engrossing passion to so majestic a spirit as 
Hamlet.” 

How, though it bo with reluctance, and even oon- 
sidorable mistrust of myself^ that I differ from a critic 
who can thus feel and write, 1 do not think so : — do 
think, witii submission, that the love of Hamlet for 
Ophelia is deep, is real, %nd is precisely the kind of 
love which such a man as Hamlet would feel for such a 
woman as Ophelia. 

When the heathens would represent their Jove as 
clothed in all his Olympian terrors, they mounted him 
on the baok of an eagle, and armed him with the 
lightnings; but when in Holy Writ the Supreme 
Bmng is described as eoming in His glory. He is 
upborne on the wings of dierubim, and Ilia emblem 
is the dove. £von so our blcsBed religion, which has 
revealed deeper mysteries* in the human soul than over 
were dreamt of by philosoiihy, till she went hand-in* 
hmid with faith, has taught us to pay that worship to 
^e symbols of purity and iunoosnoe whi<di in darker 
thaes was paid to the mauifestations of power: and 
hherefure do I think that the mighty intelleet, the 
eapamoosi soaring, penetrating genuts of Hamlet may 

^ SUMkvoikri UfigBttEiis 'vqI* ii. 
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be represented, 'withont detracting from its granden/ 
as Imposing npon the tender virgin innocenee ol 
Ophelia, ivith all that deop delight with which a 
Mil^rior nature contemplates the goodneas which is at 
uiice perfect in itself, and of itself 'unconscious. That 
Hamlet regards Ophelia with this kind of tenderness-^ 
that he loves her with a love as intense as can belong 
to a nature in which there is (I think) mudh more of 
contemplation and sensibility than action or passion— 
is the feeling and conviction with which I have always 
read the play of “ Hamlet.” 

As to whether the mind of Hamlet be, or be not, 
touched with madness — this is another point at issue 
among critics, philosophers, aye, and physicia^ To 
me it seems that he is not so far disordered as to cease 
to be a responsible human being — that were too pitiable : 
but rather that his mind is shaken from its eq^librium 
and bewildered by the horrors of his situation — ^horrors 
which his fine and subtle intellect, his strong imagina- 
tion, and his tendency to melancholy, at once exagge- 
rate, and take from him the power either to endure, or, 
“by opposing, end them.” We do not see him as a 
lover,* nor as Ophelia first beheld him; for the days 
when he importuned her wilh love were before the 
o|>ening of the drama — ^before his frther’B spirit re- 
visited the earth ; but we behold him at once in a sea 
of troubles, of perplexiti^ of agonies, of terrors. 
Without remorse he endures all its horrors; without 
guilt he endures all its shame. A loathing of the 
crime he is called on to revenge, which revenge ie 
again abhorrent to his nature, has set him at siarifi» 
with himself; the supernatural visitation has perturbed 
his soul to its inmost depths; all thidgs alse^ all 
interests, all hopes, all affections, appear aa fritile. 
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when the majestic dxadow comes lamenting from its 
|daoe of turment “ to shake him with thoughts beyond 
the reaches of his soul !” His love for Ophelia is then 
ranked by himself among those trivial, fond records 
which he has deeply sworn to erase from his heart and 
twain. He has no thought to link his terrible destiny 
with hem : he cannot marry her : he cannot reveal to 
her, young, gentle, innocmxt as she is, the terrific 
influences which have changed the whole current of 
his life and purposes. In his distraction he overacts the 
painful part to which he had tasked himself; he is like 
that judge of the Areopagus, who, being occupied with 
graver matters, flung from him the little bird which 
had sought refuge iu his bosom, and that with such 
angrf violence, that unwittingly he killed it. 

In the scene with Hamlet,* in which he madly 
outrages her aud upbraids himself, Ophelia says very 
little: there axe two short sentences in which she 
replies to his wild, abrupt discourse*— 

BAULBT. 

Z did love you onw. 

OFBXLU. 

Lideed, my knd, you made me beUere ss* 

BAULBT. 

Ton should not have believed me . for virine cannot so inoculate 
ear old stock but we shall relish of it 1 loved you not 

OPBBUS. 

1 was the more deedved. 

Those who ever heard Mrs. Siddons read the play of 
Hamlet Cannot ferget the world of meaning, of love, 
nf sorrow, of despair, conveyed in these two lumple 

Act ill soeae I* 
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plixaMik aod in the toUlo^y efWfWiidIv 

she Mys, 

And 1 of ladies most drj< et and vretched« 

Tiint sock’d the iioitey of his mnsio tows, 

ai-e the only allusions to herself and her own feeling* 
in the coarse of the play; and these, nttered almodt 
without consdiousness on her o^ part, contain the 
levclation of a life of love, and disclose the secret 
burthen of a heart bursting with ita own nhlitteTed 
grief. She believes Hamlet crassed; she is reptllscd, 
she is forsaken, she is outraged, where she had bestowed 
her young heart, with all its hopes and trishes; hor 
iatlier is slain by the hand of her lover, as it is snp^wsed, 
in a paroxysm of insanity : she is cn^nglcd inOxtiioably 
in a wob of horrors which she cannot even comprehend, 
and tlic rc«ult seems inovitabll. 

Of her subsequent madness, whitt cati hb said? 
What an affecting, what ah astonisliiilg picture of a 
mind utterly, hopelessly wrecked ! — past hope — ^past 
cure ! There is the fren/y of excited passion — there is 
the madness caused hy intense and continued thought 
—there is the dclirinm of fevered nerves ; but Ophelia's 
madness is distinct from these : it is not the suspension, 
bnt the utter destruction of the reasoning powers ; it is 
the total imbecility which, las medicu people well 
know, frequently follows some terrible shock to the 
spirits. Constance is frantic ; Lear is mad ; Ophelia is 
insane. Her sweet mind lick in IHgments befote ns — a 
pitiful spectacle! Her wHd, rambliug fisneieB; her 
aiml(<sB, broken speeches ; her quick tnuudtions from 
gaiety to sadness— bach equally purposeless and causa* 
less ; her snatches of old ballad such as perhaps her 
nurse sang her to sleep with in heir infrncy— ere all M 
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woep. ft iMloikgod io ESu^peoro aloud do to ieipper 
audit 4 {tiottiio )>ltat ^ endhixe to dwell upon H— 
TiuMigtiit a»l itaictka^ piuMott, bdl itaeli^ 

She ittfnt to fiivour ana to prettineat. 

I'kai iu her xnadness alto diould exoiiftail^ her 
hashful silouoe for empty babbling, her sweet ttuudenly 
demeanour for the impatient rrailessuestl that tpuros at 
straws, and say and sing precisely what she nCTer 
would or could have uttered had she been in possession 
of her reason, is so far from being an improl>riety, that 
it is an additional stroke of nature. It is one of the 
symptoms in this species of insanity, as we are assured 
byaphysioians. I have myself known ouo instance in 
the case of a young Quaker girl, whose character 
resembled that of Ophelia, and whose malady arose 
fix>in a similar cause. 

The whole action of this play sweeps past us like a 
torrent which hurries along iu its dark and resistless 
course all the personages of the drama towards a 
catastrophe which is not brought about by human will, 
but seems like an abyss ready dug to receive them, 
where the good and the wicked are whelmed together.* 
As the character of Hamlet has been compared, or 
rather contrasted, with the Greek Orestes, being, like 
him, called on to avenge a crime by a crime, tormented 
by remorseful doubtSv and pursued by distraction, so, to 
me^ the character of Ophelia bears a certain relation to 
that of the Greek Iphigenia,t with the same strong 
diStincHon between the classical and tho xomantio 
otmeeption of the portrait. Iphigenia led fortili to 
•scri^c;^, with her untensting tenderness, her monn^ 

* Goeflio. Seo tlieanolyala of ** Hamlet ’'in'* WiUmfaa HeViUit.* 

t Ibe " Iphlgeaia in Autt** CfiBiuipidM 
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Bweetnees, hor virgin innocence, is doomed to perish 
by that relentless power which has linked her des- 
tiny with crimes and contests, in which she has no 
part but as a sufferer; and even so poor Ophelia, 
“ divided from herself and her fair judgment,” appears 
here like a spotless victim offered up to the mysterious 
and inexorable Fates. 

“ For it is the property of crime to extend its 
misohiefe over innocence, as it is of virtue to extend its 
blessings over many that deserve them not, while 
frequently the author of one or the other is not, as far 
as wo can see, either punished or rewarded." * But 
there’s a heaven above us. 


MIBANDA. 

W E might have deemed it impossible to go beyond Viola, 
Perdita, and Ophelia, as pictures of feminine beauty— ~ 
in exceed the one in tender dcdicacy, the other in ideal 
grace, and the last in simplicity — if Shakspeaie had 
not done this ; and he alone could have done it. Had 
he nevm’ created a Miranda, wo should never have been 
made to feel how completely the purely natural and 
the purely ideal can blend into each other. 

The character of Miranda resolves itself into the very 
elements of womanhood. She is beautiful, modest, and 
tender, and she is these only ; they comprise her whole 
lieing, external and internal. She is so perfectly un- 
sophisticated, BO delicately refined, tiiat lil^ is all but 
ethereal. Let us imagine any other womau plaoed 
b^de Miranda — even one of Shakspeare'sownjovelieet 
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And Atraetesi oreatioiu — ^there I* not one of them tliat 
oonld snstoiu the oomparison for a moment; not one 
that would not appear somewhat ooaree or artificial 
when brought into immediate contact with this pure 
child of nature, this ** Eve of an enchanted Paradise/’ 

What, then, has Shakspeare done ? — O wondrous 
skill and sweet wit of the man!” — ^he has lemoTed 
Miranda &r from all comparison with her own sex ; he 
has placed her between the demi-demon of earth and 
the delicate spirit of air. The next step is into the 
ideal and supernatural; and the only being who 
approachee IGranda, with whom she can be contrasted, 
is Aliel. Beside the snbtile essence of this ethereal 
sprite, this creature of elemental light and air, that 
“Ian upon the winds, rode the curl’d clouds, and in the 
colmirB of the rainbow lived,” Miranda herself appears 
a palpable reedity, » woman, “ breathing thoughtful 
breath,” a woman, walking the earth in her mortal 
loveliness, with a heart as frail-strung, as passion- 
touched, as ever fluttered in a female bosom. 

I have said that Miranda possesses merely the 
Momentary attributes of womanhood ; but each of 
these stand in her with a distiftot and peculiar grace. 
She resembles nothing upon earth : but do we therefore 
compare her, in our own minds, with any of those 
fabled beings with which the &noy of ancient poets 
peopled the forest de|)ths, the fountain, or the ocean? — 
oread or dryad fleet, sea-maid or naiad of the stream ? 
We cannot think of them t<^;ether. Miranda is a 
consistent, natural, human being. Our impresmon of 
hm nymph-Hke beauty, her peerleas grace and puziigr 
of scult 1 ^ a distiaot and individual character. Not 
only is she exquisitely lovely, being what she is, but 
we are made to flael that dm oeaU sot posdblybeo(ll0^ 
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utim iStm M fti porltaydU Si» im ftfrar 
ci«Miolli«r «W)kg«x; sIwiMiMrmavaght £t^ 
oiM imitate ciir wti^oiAl giAoe. The impobei whfoh 
here oome to hetf in heir endianted eolitodei ere of 
heaven end nBttire» tiofc of the vroiid end he vanitioB. 

hae lip into beeutjr braLeeth the eye of her 

ihther, the prinedy magician: her oompemona have 
been the foohn and woode, the many-eheped, many* 
tinted clottda, and the ailent stara ; her playmatea the 
doean biUdwa, that atooped their foamy create and ran 
rippling to kiae her feet. Ariel and hie attendant 
apritoa hovered over her head, minwtored duteous to 
her every wish, and presented before her pageanta of 
beauty and grandeur. Tho very air, made vocal by 
her father’s art, floated in music around her. If we 
uan pre-suppose such a situation with all its circum- 
stances, do we not behold in tho charaoter of Miranda 
not only the credible, but the natural, the necessary 
results of such a situation ? She retains her woman’s 
heart, for that is unalterable and inalienable, as a part 
of her being; but her deportment, her looks, her 
language, her thoughts --all those, from the super- 
natural and poetical circumstanoes around her, assume 
a oast of the pure ideal; and to ns, who are in the 
secret of her human and pitying nature, nothing can 
be more charming cmd consistent than the effiact which 
she produces upon others, who never having 
anything resmubling her, approadx her as “a wonder," 
ss something celestial t 

Be raze I the goddesi on Wboia theee atn attendl 
And again — 

What b tills tni^t 

Is she the gnddeie wtae hatii setsfM n% 

And hrought ns tiras togStiMCf 





Ifiijtditkttft oeeiftiBMk 'wMU *w > jhan 

]j^ iq;M|»M li • dcHte 
Vf Mhioft Im, iiw w wi kw n pi al^jeii I IBk4 
1!h« <)f ^ av «r Iw 

!r« vhm t Mft i(ditoe4i «ae M Ufhit 
If l^bt 1 ttoi tsbaraj^ in/ ptriarai ome a day 
Bdvddthiainaid: atl oonifm alae o’ 1i« 6i^ 

X«t Ubor^ DuAEOVse of. apaoe onoggb 
Have I in sncb a priaon. 

Ccmtrasted with the impression of her refined and 
dignified beauty, and its eflbct on all beholders, is 
Miranda’s own soft simplicity, her virgin innocence, 
her total ignorsnoe of tire oonventional forms and 
language sooieiy. It is most natural that, ip a being 
^us constitated, the first tears chonld d^rang from 
compassion, “ suffering with those ^&at she saw 
suffer”— 

O tb« cry did knock 

Againrt my v«ry licart Poor souls * they perished. 

Had I been any god of power, I would 
Haye suxik the sea within the earth, or Ver 
It shoold the good skip so have swallow’d^ 

And the freighting souls within her ; 

and that her first sigh should be offered to a love at 
ouoe fearless and submissive, deUoate and fopd. She 
baa no taught scruples of honour like Juliet ; no ooy 
ooncealmonto like yiola ; no assumed dignity standing 
in its own defence. Her bashfulness is less a quali^ 
than an instinct; it is like the self-folding of a flower, 
spontaneous and nnoonsdous. I suppose thess is noth- 
ing of the kind in poetry equal to the scene between 
Ferdinand snd Miranda, In Ferdinand, who is a noble 
creature, we have tdl the dhivalrous magnanimity with 
whi(^ man, in a high state of dvilSzation, diogoises his 
real superiority, and does hundfip JhWM^ to|he being 
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of whose destiny he disposes ; while Miranda, the mere 
child of nature, is struck with wonder at her own new 
emotions. Only oonsoious of her own weakneoi as a 
woman, and ignorant of those usages of society which 
teach us to dissemble the real passion, and assume (and 
sometimes abuse) an unreal and transient power, she is 
tHiuaUy ready to place her life, her love, her service 
l)en6a^ his feet. 

UiaANDA. 

Alas, now 1 pray yon, 

.Work not so hard. I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile t 
Pray set it down and rest yon. When this bums, 

’Twill weep for having wearied yon. My Rdher 
Is bard at study ; pray now, rest yourself: 

He’s safe for these three hours. 

FKBniNAjrn. 

O most dear mkirem^ 

The sun will set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

MIRAKBA. 

If you’ll sit down, 

?11 bear your logs the while. Pray give me thal^ 
m carry it to the pile. 

rau>iXAHX>. 

No^ preotouB cdfatore ; 

Pd rather crack my sinews, break my back; 

Than you should such dishonour undergo 
While I sit lasy by. 


It would become me^ 

As well as it does jun • snd X should do it 
With mu<^ more ease; for my good is to Hi 
And yoms it is against 
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HIBAIIDA* 

You look wearily. 

VBBBlWAm. 

Vo, noble mietaresa ; 'tin Cresh morning with me 
When you are by at night I do beseech you 
(Chiefly that X might set it in my prayers)* 

What ia your name ? 

HIBANpA. 

Miranda. — O my father* 

1 liaT6 faidte your heat to say so! 

FBUDIKAWD. 

Admir’d Miranda I 

Indeed, the top of admiration : worth 
What’s dearest in the world I Full many a lady 
I have ey’d with best regard : and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. For several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women; never any 
With so fnll soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d 
And put it to the foil. Hut you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best 1 

MIEANDA. 

I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s feee romember, 

Save, from my glAs, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good meiid» 
And my dear father. How features are abroad 
I am akill-Iess of; but, by my modesty 
(The jewel iu my dower), I would not wish 
Any cQtnpauion in the world but you ; 

Kor can imagination form a shape, 

yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s preecptil 
I therein do forget, 
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nUSDlKAKP. 

1 urn, in my conditkm, 

A pnno6, Mlnuida; I do iliiok, a king; 

(I would, not 80 !) and would no more endure 

This wooden slaTory, than to suffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my aoul ieipiaakr 

The very instant thi^t I saw you. did 

My heart fly to your service; there resides, 

To make me slave to it ; and, for your sake^ 

Am I this patient loj^unan. 

DojoaUmn^f 

FEKPINAnn. 

0 heaven I O earth ! boar witness to this sound, 

And crown what I profess with kind event, 

If T speak true : if hollowly, invert 
Wlmt best is boded me to mischief f I, 

Beyond all limit of what else i* the world. 

Do love^ prize, honour you. < 

WliiANDA. 

1 am a fool, 

To w^p at what I am glad of. 

rusniNANP. 

Wherefore weop^pmi^ 

MUUNDA. 

At mine unworthincss, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give ; and much less take 
What 1 shall die to want But this is trifling i 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulk it diows, ifenoe, bashful cunning I 
And prompt me^ plain and holy innooeiice ! 

1 am your wife, if you will marry mo; 

If not, ril die your maid. To be your fellow 
Ton may dt^y me ; but 1*11 be your servant 
Wbether yon wfll or no! 

fattnfKAira 

^liistiesi^ ^aiaslt ' 

Audi thus bumble ever. 
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liiKAiri>A. 

boabaiul, tiiiea? 
ncKoixMrD. 

Ay, with « heut m wilMng, 

A* bondage ^er<tffteedoin> Here’* tny hand. 

lOBAimA. 

And ndne with my heart in % And now fitceweU 
Till half an hoar henoe. 

An Miranda, being what she is, conld only have 
had a Ferdinand for her lover, and on Ariel for an 
attendemt, so she ootdd have had with propriety no 
other father than the majestio and gifted being who 
fondly olaizos her as ‘*a thread of his own life— nay, 
that ror which he lives.” Prospero, with his magical 
powers, his superhuman wisdom, his moral worth and 
grandeur, and his kingQr dignity, is one of the most 
sublime visions that ever swept with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptred hand before the eye of fancy. He 
controls the invisible world, and works riirough the 
agency of spirits ; not by any evil and forbidden com- 
pact, but solely by supmior might of intelleot — ^by 
potent spells ^^thered from the lore of ages, and 
abjured when he mingles again as a man wiUi his 
fallow-men. He is as distinct a being from, the neoro- 
manoers and astrologers celebrated in Shakspeare’s age 
as can well be imagined and all the wizards of poetry 
«nd fiction, even Faust and St. Le<m, sink into common- 
places before the princely, the philoe(^hio,the benevrdetrt 
Prospero. 

The Bermuda Isles, in which Shakspeare has placed 
the scene of the Tempest, were dieoovmed in his time: 

* BuA at OameUtti Agilppa, Mhdiad Sebtt^ Dr. Des, 91 m last 
wiw fiM wSemponsy of wiainii^^ 

ir 
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Sir George Somen and his oompaxdons having been 
wrecked there in a terrible etonu,* brought back a 
most fearful account of those unknown islandB, which 
they described as “a land of devils — a most prodigious 
and enchwted plaee, subject to continual tempests ahd 
supernatural visitings.” Such was the idea entertained 
of the ^‘still-vext Bermoothes" in Shakspeare’s age: 
but later travellers describe them as perfect regions 
of enchantment in a far different sense; as so many 
fairy Edens, clustered like a knot of gems upon the 
bosom of the Atlantio, decked out in all tiie lavish 
luxuriance of nature, with shades of myrtle and oedaT, 
fringed round with groves of coral ; in short, each island 
a tiny paradise rich with perpetual blossoms in whuh 
Ariel might have slumbered, and ever-verdant bowers 
in which Ferdinand and Miranda might have strayed : 
BO that Shakspeare, in blending the wild rdbtnms 
the shipwrecked mariners with his own inspired 
fancies, has produced nothing, however lovely in 
nature and sublime in magical power, which does not 
harmonize with the beautiful and wondrous reality. 

There is another circumstance connected with the 
" Tempest,” which is rather interesring. It was pro* 
duced and acted for the first time upon the oocasion 
of the nuptials of the Princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of James L, with Frederic, the eleokir 
palatine. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
of the fete of this amiable but most unhappy womans 
whose life, almost from the period ni her marriage, was 
one long tempestuous scene of tronUe and advendty. 

• • • ' e • 

, \ 

* In 160!), about three yean befon Sbakspenie nrodaoed tin 
“Teropnt,* wbkh, feoagh piaoed fint in all the cf his 

votlte, uoa oCe of the last of hisdnmaai 
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Tlie bhasmc^tera which I have heze ohussed t(^;eiher, 
M i>rinQi|>all3r distiiigiiiahed by the predominaxuoe of 
paaiion axid i^oyi appear to me to rise, in the scale of 
ideality and simplioity, fiom Juliet to Miranda; the 
last being in comparison so refined, so elevated above 
ail stain of earth, that we can only aoknowledge her 
in connexion with it through the emotions of sympathy 
she feels and inspires. 

I remember, when I was in Italy, standing “at 
evening on the top of Fesole,” and at my feet I briield 
the dty of Florence and the Yal d’Amo, with its villas, 
its Inxnriairi gsudsim, groves, and olive-gnrands, all 
batiied in crimson light. A transparent vaponr or 
Sfxlmlnrion, whidi in its tint was almost as rich as the 
pomegranate fiower, moving with soft nndniation, 
soiled through the valley, and the very earth semned 
to pant with warm life beneath ite rosy vdl. A dark 
purple shade, the ioremnner of night, was already 
steelmg over the east ; in the western sky still lingered 
the Idase of the snnset, while the faint perfume of trees 
and fiowen^ and now and then a strain of murio wafted 
upwards, oompleted the intoxication of the senses. But 
I looked from the earth to the sky, and immediately 
above this scene hung the soft crescent moon>~alone, 
with all rile bright heaven to herself: and as that 
sweet moim to the glowing landscape beneath it, sudi 
is the character oi tiiiraude compared to that ' of 
luUet. 
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HEEMIONE. 

Crasacters in which the affeetions and tiie moral 
qualities predominate over fancy and all that beats the 
name of passion are not, when we meet with them in 
real life, the most striking and interesting, nor the 
easiest to be understood and appreciated ; but they are 
those on which, in the long run, we repose witii 
increasing confidence and ever-new delight. Suoh 
characters are not easily exhibited in the colouiB of 
p)etry, and when we meet with them there, we are 
reminded of the effect of Baffiielle’s picture. Sir 
Joshua Beynolds assures us that it took him three 
weeks to discover the beauty of the frescos in the 
Vatican ; and many, if they spoke truth, would prefer 
one of Titian’s or Murillo’s Virgins to one of BalbeUe’s 
heavenly Madonnas. The less there is of marked ex- 
pression or vivid colour in a 'oountenanoe or charaeter, 
the more difficult to delineate it in such a manner as to 
captivate and interest us : but when this is done, and 
done to perfection, it is the miradle of poetry in paint- 
ing, and of painting in poetry. Only Be^Gselle and 
Correggio have achieved it in <me case, and ecdy, 
Shakspesre in the other. * 

When, by tiie presence or the agenqr of some pre* 
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doniitAiit aod^ieitiiig ib9 feeUngsaoid afMions 

in nptamed from the depths of the heart and flung to 
tile snrfiMet the painter or the poet has but to tratcb 
the workings of the passions, thus in a manner made 
visible, and transfer them to his page or his oanvas in 
oodours mme w leas v^orous: but where aU is oabn 
without and around, to dive into the profoundest 
abysses of ohaxaoter, trace the affections where they lie 
hidden like the ocean springs, wind into the most 
intricate involutions of the heart, patiently unravel its 
most delicate flbres, and in a few graceful touches place 
before Us the distinct and visible result, — ^to do this 
demanded power of another and a rarer kind. 

Th^ are several of Shakspeare’s characters which 
are especially distinguished by this profound feeling in 
the conception, and subdued harmony of tone in the 
delineation. To them mky be particularly applied the 
ingenious simile which Qoethe has used to illustrate 
generally all Shakspeare’s characters when he compares 
&em to the old-fatiiioned watches in glass cases, which 
not only showed the index pointing to the hour, but 
the wheels and springs within whichsMt that index in 
motion. 

. Imogen, Desdemona, and Hermione are three women 
placed in situations nearly similar, and equally endowed 
with all the qualities Which can render that situation 
striking and interesting. They are all gentle, beanti- 
fhl, and innocent; all are models of conjugal sub* 
mission, truth, and tenderness ; and all are victims of 
the unfounded jealousy of their husbands. So &r the 
paralM is.olose, but hers the resemblance ceases ; the 
cdroumstanoes of each situation are varied with wtmder* 
fat skill, ahd the characters, which are as differoat as it 
fit pbsiible to- imagine, oonoeived and discriminated 
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with k power of tniih ktid a delioaoy of fediag jwl 
more aatoniehii^. 

Critically speaking, the diaraoter of HermioM it iht 
most simple in point of dramatic effect ; tiiat of 
is the most varied and oom^dox. Hermiono ip meat 
distinguished by her magnanimity uid her Ibvfcitade, 
Desdemona by her gentleness and refined grace, while 
Imogen oomlnnes idl the beet qnalitSes of both, with 
others which they do not possess ; consequently the it, 
as a character, superior to either; but oontideired at 
women, I suppose thp preference would depend on 
individual taste. 

Hermione is the heroine of the three first aolt of the 
Winter's Tale. She is the wife of LemsEtot, hli^ of 
Sicilia, and though in the prime of hestnty and woman* 
hood, is not represented in the first bloom of youth. 
Her husband on slight grounds suspeotaher of inftdeU^ 
with hit friend Polixene^ king of Bdhemia : the 
su^ioion onoe admitted, and workmg on a jealona, 
passionate, and vindictive mind, beoames a srttled and 
confirmed opinion. Hermione is thrown inioadnngeoa; 
her new-born infent is taken from her, and, by the 
order of her husband, frantio with jealousy, expoted to 
death on a desert ehore ; she is herself broi^t to a 
pnblio trial for treaeon and incontmonoy, defenda 
hertdf nobly, and is prononno^ innocent by the oracles 
Bnt at the very mconeni that she is aoqnitted, the 
learns the death of thi piinoe her ton, who 

ObiKniTiDg the dtdumoiu’ of Ife motl^ 

Had atni^ detdinod, dn^d, took it dMplj^ 

IVutea’d and fix'd the diaae oo t in biaad^ 

Thisw off hia ■piii44Vpefita^ and daap^ 

And downright laa^iah'd. , 

She twoont away with grie^ and her mq^poted deatii 
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4 )plidhKlfl» ilM titiid Mit two last MtCs ai« oooapied 
with Ihe adrentares of her daug^t^r Perdita ; and with 
the zestoratioa of Perdita to tiie anas of her mother, 
Koi the reetmoiliathm of Hsrmhme mid Lecmtes, the 
l^eoe oonolades. 

Saoh, in few words, is the dramatio situation. The 
<diaraoter of Hepnione exhibits what is nevor found in 
the other sex, but rarely in our own — ^yet sometimes ; 
—diijpaity without pride, lore without passion, and 
tenderness without weakness. To conceive a character 
in which there enters so much of the negative, required 
perhaps no rare and astonishing effort of genius, such 
as created a Juliet, a Miranda, or a Lady Macbeth : but 
to delineate such a dharacter in the poetical form, to 
deveB^pe it through the medium of action and dialogue, 
without the aid of descniption ; to presmve its tranquil, 
mild, and serious beau^, its unimpassioned dignity, 
and at the same time keep the strongest hold upon our 
syqipaihj and our imagination; and out of this exterior 
oalm produce the most profound jwthos, the most vivid 
impression of life atnd internal power: — ^it is this 
which renders the ddoracter of Hermione one of Shak- 
tqpearq’a maaterpieoea. 

Hermione is a queen, a matron, and a mother ; she is 
good and beautiful, and royally deecended. A majestic 
sweetness, a grand and gracious simplicity, an easy, 
unforced, yet dignified self-possession, are in all her 
deportment and in every word she utters. She is one 
of those duuraoters of whom it has been said proverbially 
that ** still waters run deep.” Her pasnmis are not 
vehement, but in her settied mind the sources of pain 
or pleasure, love resentment, ara lik4 the springs 
that food* thSmountaiu lakes, impenetrable, unfiMhom* 
able, and inexhauatibla. 
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ShalcBpebze luus oonveyed (m is hfii ooitMu) B paH 
of the oharaoter of Hermione in aoattored tonohoi, an4 
thiongli the impzearions whioh she produces on all 
around her. Her suipassing beauty is alluded to in 
few but strong terms : — 

Tbisjeaton^y 

Is for a pradoos oreatore : asatte^smisk 
Moat it be great. 

Praise her bat for this her witbout-door form 
(Which, (m my faiUi, deserres high qwech). 

If one by one yon wedded all the world, 

Or from the all that are took something good 
To make a perfect woman, ahe yon kill'd 
Would be nnparalld'd. 

I mi^t hare look’d npon my queen’s ftall eyea^ 

Bare taken treasnie foam her lip% 

.... and left them, 

Mote rich for what they yielded. 

The expressions **moBt sacred lady,** ** dread mis- 
tress,” “sovereign,” with whioh she U addressed or 
alluded to, the boundless devotion and respeot of those 
around her, and their confidence in her goodness and 
innocence, are so many additional strokes in the 
portrait. 

For her, my lord, 

1 dare my life lay down, and will do *t, rir. 

Please yon f aooept it, that the qoeea is spottess 
1’ tim eyee ol heaven, and to you. 

Evwy ineh of woman in the wodd. 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is fUss^ 

If she be. 

1 wonld not be a stander-hy to hear 
Ujr eoverelgn miatoMe atonded so^ withool 
My inreaent vmgaaiiiw takent 
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' Th« ibfzi«ti 9 of playM oottrlo^, qveenly dignity, 
•ad ladydike Bivoetness, wiih wUdi she ]^wvail8 on 
fblixMMs to prolong his visit, is ohanning. 

BuBHiara. 

Toallatsjr 

louxnaa. 

madam. 

BBBimnrB. 

Nay, bat yoa will* 

Muxmiis. 

X may not, verily. 
aBBKtom. 

Verily I 

Too pot me off wiQi Umber vows ; bot I, 

Tbo’ yoo wonld aedc V onaphere the stan wiUi oatha 
Sboold atill say, *' dir, no going T Verily, 

Yoo shall not go I A lady’s verily is 
As potent as a lord’s. WiUyoogoyetf 
IVitoe me to keep yoo as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest f 

And tiiongh the situation of Hermione admits hot of 
few general refiections, one little speech, inimitably 
beantiM and oharaoteristio, has become almost pio> 
verbial from its truth. She says : 

One good*deed, dying tongoeles^ 

Blaoghteis a tbooamid, waiting upon that 
Our praises are oor wages ; yoo may ride os 
With one adt kiss a thoosand fOriongs^ ere 
ggm we heat an acre. 

She receives the first intimation ' of her husband*# 
jealous gospioioins with incredulous astonishment. It 
is not tiiat, like Desdemona, die doea not or oaanot 
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TaadeniMid: bat she trill not. Whoa, be Moneea bet 
mme pboalj, ehe te|dias with a adm dignity : 

Shoold a TilliUn aay so— ^ 

The most replenish’d villain in the world— 

He were as much more villain : yon, my lord. 

Do bnt mistake 

This obaxacteristio oomposnre of temper never fonakee 
ber; and yet it ia so delineated that tbe impression is 
that of grandeur, and never borders upon pride or, 
coldness : it ia the fqrtiiude of a gentle bnt a strong 
mind, oonsoious of its own innOoenoe. Nothing can be 
more affecting than her calm reply to Leontes, who, in 
his jealous rage, heaps insult upon insult, and accuses 
her before her own attendants as no better ** thai^ one 
of those to whom the vulgar give bold titles,” 

How wiU thiy grieve yon 
When yoo shall come to clearer knowledge^ that 
Yon have thus pobtlsh’d me I Oentla my lor^ 

You scarce eaa right me thotooghly then, to lay 
You did mistake. 

Her mild dignity and saint-like patience, combined 
as they are with tbe strongest sense of the cruel 
ittjustioe of her husband, thrill us with admiration sm 
well as pity; and we cannot bnt see and feel, that for 
Hermione to give way to tears and feminine complaints 
under such a Uow would be quite incompatible with 
the character. Thmi she says of herself, as she is led 
to prison: 

There’s some ill 0Biiet reigns: 

I must be patient till the heamns look 
With an aqieet more favoamhlsi. Good my loida 
1 am not pfooe to weqptng, as cor sex 
Ocmsoofyate; the want ^ whfdi vain dew 
l^adwnes shall dry yov nities; bat I have 
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Tli«i lumoliMU* grief lodged hew fshet Imnui 
Wane tbeil teen dtomu Beeeeeh;f<Mi>eU»i«9^leidik 
With th<Hights eo q^neUfied ee jcm chsrittw 
Shell beet hntraet]r<»«eieemw me; and eft 
The Icing's nriU be pecfenned. 

When she is brought to trisl finr sai^posed dimes, 
oaUed on. to defend hers^ "stending to piste and 
talk for life Mid honour befde who please to emne and 
hoar," the sense of her ^aominioas sitnation — all its 
shame and all its horror press npon her, and vonld 
apparently omsh even her magnanimons spirit, hot fer 
the oonsoioasneas of hd own wmrth and innocence, and 
the necessity that masts fer asserting and defending 
both. 

Ifpowandl^JM 

Behold onr hninaa Sr^hm (as they io), 

I doubt not, then, Imt innooeooe shall mate 
jfWse aeoosatidn and tyranny 
Treinble at pattwoa. 

***** 

V<a life, I prise it 

As I weigh grief, whiob I would spare For honour, 

'Tie a derivative ftom me to mine. 

And oafy that 1 stand for. 

Ber ssmest^ eloquent justification of herself^ and her 
lofty ssnse of female honour, axe rendered more affecting 
send httpressivo by that chilling despair, that contempt 
tot » life whioh few Been made bitter to her through 
tinkindnea^ which is betrayed in eveiy word of her 
•peeo^ tferaj^ so calmly diaraoteristio. 'Vl^hm she 
enmneBales ^ unmerited insults which have been 
hasped upon betf it is without asperity or reproach, 
yet in a tone vriii^ shows how oomidetriy ihs inm has 
nntearefe her soul, Tha% when Leontes threatens he> 
with death 
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8lr, i(M« your timato} 

VIm bof iriikb you miald lUg^t ota irith I aealb 
To me oao. Ufe be no commodi^ ; 

The otown end comfort of my life, you fovonrt 
I do give koi; fw I do fbel it gone, 

Bnt know not how it went. My second joy, 

The flmt>f!ndto of my body, ftom his inescnoe 
I am barr’d« like one infectious. My third oomfiwt^ 
StanrM most unlnddly i — ^is from my breast. 

The innoooit milk in its most innocent montii. 

IBkled ont to murder. Myself on every post 
Proclaim’d a strumpet; with immodest hatred. 

The child-bed ptivUege denied, which ’longs 
To womaa all fiuhion. Lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
1 have got strength of limit. Xow, my liege^ 

Tell me what blessings 1 have here alive 
That 1 should fear to die. Therefore, proceed : 

But yet hear this : mistake me not. No I lilb, 

I prise it not a straw : but for foine honour 
(Which I would free), if I shall be oandernh’d 
Upon surmises, all ptoolii dee[dng else 
But what your jealousies awake, 1 tell yon 
Tis rigour and not law. 

The duuracter of Hermione is considered open to 
criticism <m one point. I have heard it remarked that 
when she secludes herself from the world for sixteen 
yean, during which time she is mourned as dead by 
her repentant husband, aad is not won to relent fiom 
her resolve by his sorrow, his r&norse, his oonstancy, 
to her memory: such conduct, argues the critic^ is 
TU&eling as it is inoonoei'vable in a tender and virtuous 
woman. Would -Imogmi have done so, who is so 
generously ready to grant a pardon before it be sakedf 
or Desdmuona, who does not forgive because she eaanok 
oven resent? Ho, assuredly; but this is tmly another 
proof of the wondwfol delicacy and consistenqr with 



w3kkh Slwktpoue bM dboriniiiiAted <ih« eiuu!90(i^ af 
all tlunee^ liie i&oideat of Honnione'a aapposed deatlji 
and oonoealment for sixteoa yean ia tiot indeed very 
{HTobable in itielf, nOr very likely to ooonr in every-day 
life. Bnt, beaidea all tiiie probability neoeeeary for the 
pnipoaes of poetry, it baa all the likelihood it oan 
derive firom the peooliar ohaxacter of Hermione, who 
is precisely the woman who ooeld and would have 
acted in this manner. In snob a mind ae hers, the 
sense of a omel injury, inflicted by one she had loved 
and trusted, without awakening any violent anger or 
any desire of vengeance, would sink deep — almost 
incurably and lastingly deep. So fer she is most 
unlike either Imogen or Desdemona, who are portrayed 
as much more flexible in temper ; but then the oircum- 
stanoes under which she is wronged are very different, 
and far more unpardonable. The self-created, frantic 
jealousy of Leontes is very distinct firom that of CNhello, 
writhing under the arts of lago ; or that of Posthumus, 
whose understanding has been cheated by the most 
damning evidence of his wife’s infid^ty. The jealouey 
whidx in Othello and Posthumus is an error of judg- 
ment, in Leontes is a vice of the blood; he snq>ectB 
without cause, condemns without proof; he is without 
excuse— unless the mixture of prid^ passion, and imagi- 
nation, and the predisposition to jealousy, with whidh 
Kiakspeare has portiayed him, be oonsidered as an 
excuse. Hermione has been openly insulted: he to 
vdunn she gave herself^ her heart, her soul, has stooped 
to the weakness and baseness of suspioion; has doubted 
her truth; has wronged her love; has sunk in her 
esteem and forfeited her oonfidenoe. She has been 
branded with vile names; her son, her eldest hope. 
Is dcntd— dead throufj^ the felse aoonsatkm which im 
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Btodk Infitmj on his mother’s name ; and her innooextt 
babe, stained with illegitimacy, disowned and rejected, 
has been* exposed to a omel deatii. Can we believe 
that the mere tardy acknowledgment of her innooenoe 
could make amen^ for wrongs and agonies such as 
these? or heal a heart which must have bled inwardfy, 
oonsnmed by that untold grief “which bnnm worse 
than tears drown"? Keeping in view the peculiar 
charaetCT of Hermione, such as she is delineated, is she 
one either to foigive hastily or forget quickly? and 
though she might, in her solitude, mourn over her 
repentant husband, would his repentance suffice to 
re^te him at once to his place in her heart, to efihee 
from her strong and xefleoting mind the recollection 
of his miserable weakness ? or can we foncy this high- 
scaled woman — left childless through the injury wbioh 
has been inflicted on her, widbwed in heart by the 
unworthinesB of him she loved, a spectade of grief to 
all — ^to her husband a continual reproach and humilia* 
tion — ^walking through the parade of royalty in the 
court which had witn^sed her anguish, her shame, her 
degradation, and her despair? Mstiiinks that tiie want 
of feeling, nature, delicacy, and oonsiBten<7 would lie 
insuohanedubitionast^is. friamindlike Hermione’s. 
where the strength of ^ling is founded in the po^ver 
of thought, and where tiiere if little of impulse or 
imagination, — ^“the depth, but not the tumult of tbe 
aoul,"* — there are but two influences which predominate 

The gods appnnre 

Ibe depth, tad not the tomuH of the ami. 

WcBosaenn. 

* llpoBvatt y mTofardesvBgoes ntaeatasawsst non do r««gs dsas 
SOB tom,” «ss lltuijr otMaciud of Jiadsiae de&stS in heg mstnwr 
veais : It wodd have been true of Hesniione at any period of bet 
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oVier the 'will--~tiiae and teligion. And wliat tben 
remained Imt that^ wounded in heart and spirit, she 
should retire fixnn the world? — not to brood over her 
wrongs, but to study fotgiveness, and wait the fulfil- 
aaent of the oxade which had promised the termination 
of her sotrowB. Thus a premature reconciliation would 
not only have been painfully umonsisteat with the 
character, it would also have deprived us of tibat most 
beautiful scene, in whidb Hermione is discovered to 
her husband as the statue or image of herseH And 
here we have another instance of that admirable art 
with which the dnunatio dmracter is fitted to the 
cixonmstanoee in whkh it is placed: that perfect 
oonynand over her own feelings, that complete self- 
possession necessary to this extraordinary situation, is 
consistent with all that we imagine of Hermione: in 
any other woman it wduld be so incredible as to shock 
all our ideas of probability. 

This scene, then, is not only one of the most 
picturesque and striking instances of stage effect to be 
found in the ancient or modem drama, but by the 
sldlful maimer in which it is prepared it has, wonderful 
as it appears, all the merit of consistency and truth. 
The grief, the love, the renjcnse and impatience of 
Leontes are finely contrasted with the astonishment 
imd admiration of Per^ta, who, gazing on the figure of 
hear mother like one entranced, looks as if she were 
also turned to marble. There is here one little instance 
of tender remembrance in Xieontes which adds to the 
tiiarming impression of Hermione’s character ; 

cuds me, dear stone I Hat I say say indeed 
Tlioaa;^BenDkmes ortatbertinmartaba 
m thy uotdiidlng, for me %aa as tmder 
As UfiMMqr and gases 
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Thus she itood. 

Even with sneb life of nuyosty— warn life— 

As now it coldly stands — ^wben first 1 woo’d her! 

The effect produced on the different peraops of tho 
drama by this living statue — an effect wdudh at the 
some moment is and is not illusion — ^the nuHiner in 
which the feelings of the spectators become entan|^ed 
between the conviction of deatii and the impressma of 
life, the idea of a deception and the feeling of a reali'fy, 
and the exquisite colouring of poetry and toubhes of 
natural feeling with which the whole is wrought up, 
till wonder, expectation, and intense pleasure hold our 
pulse and breath suspended on the event, are quite 
inimitable. 

The expressions used here by Leontes, 

Thns sb^ stood, 

Etcd with such life of nu^sty-— uam l(fe. 

The fixtoic of her eye has motkn in % 

And we are mock’d with art I 

and by Folixenes, 

The very life semns warm open her Up, 

appear strangely applied to a statue, such as we usually 
imagine it— of the cold, colourless marble; but it is 
evident that in this some Hermione personates one of 
those images or effigies, such artre may see in the old 
Gothic cathedrals, in which the stone or marble was 
coloured aftmr nature. I remembmr coming suddenly 
upon one of these effigies, either at Basleor at Friboui|f, 
which made me sturt : the figure was large as life; tlim 
drapery of crimson, powdered with stars of gold; the 
face, and eyes, and hair tinted after^nature^ though 
faded by time : it stood in a Gothic niche, over a tomb 
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M r tlunk, and in a kind of dim, nncertain light. It 
would have been vezy easy for a living person to 
represent such an efSgy, particularly if it had been 
painted by that “ rare Italian master, Julio Bomano,” • 
who, as we are informed, was the reputed author of this 
wonderftil statue. 

The moment when Hermione descends from her 
pedestal to the sound of soft music, and throws herself, 
without speaking, into her husband’s arms, is one of in- 
expressible interest. It appears to me that her silence 
during the whole of this scene (except where she 
invokes a blessing on her daughter’s head) is in the 
finest taste as a poetical beauty, besides being an 
admimble trait of character. The misfortunes of 
Hermione, her long religious seclusion, the wonderful 
and almost supernatural part she has just enacted, 
have invested her with sfich a sacred and awful charm, 
that any words put into her mouth must, I think, 
^ve injured the solemn and profound pathos of the 
situation. 

There are several among Shakspeare’s characters 
which exercise a &r stronger power over our feelings, 
our fancy, our understanding, than that of Hermione ; 
bed; not one — unless, perhaps, Cordelia — constructed 
upon so high and pure a principle. It is the union of 
gentleness with power -^hioh constitutes the perfection 
of mentid grace. Thus among the axmients, with 
whom the graeea were also the eharitig$ (to show, 
perhaps, that while form alone may oonstituto beauty, 
sentiment is necessary to grace), one and the same trord 
signified equally $trengih and virtue. This feding, 
carried into the fine arts, was the aecoret of the antique 
gtsto — ^thh grace of repose. The same eternal nature 
* ** Wlntn^i lUa* sot r. aoene S. 
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same aouso of immutablo truth and 
which lOToalod this subliuio principle of art to the 
ancient Greeks, revealed it to the genius of Shakspeare ; 
and the character of Hermione, in which we have the 
same laigencss of oonooption and delicacy of execution 
— the same effect of sufforing without passion, and 
grandeur without effort — is an instance, I think, that 
he felt within himself, and by intuition, what we study 
all our lives in the remains of ancient art. Tlie cahn, 
regular, classical beauty of Hermiouo’s character is the 
more impressive from the wild and Gothic accompMii- 
laeuts of her storj', and tlie i)oantifitl relief afford^ by 
the pastoral and romantic grace which is thrown around 
her daughter Perdita. 

The character of Paulina in the *♦ Winter's Talo,” 
though it has obtained but little notice, and no critical 
remark (that I have seen), is yet one of the striking 
iieoutics of the play ; and it has its moral too. As we 
si'C running through the whole univorso that princip^ 
of contrast which may bo called the life of nature, so 
we behold it everywhere illustrated in Shakspeare: 
upon this principle he has placed Emilia beside 
Desdemons, the nurse beside Juliet; the clowns and 
daizy-maids, and the merry pedlar thief Autolyous, 
round Florizcl and Perdita; and made Paulina the 
friend of Ilermione. 

Panlina does not fill any ostensible office near the 
]ien«on of the queen, but is a lady of high nmk in the 
onirt — the wife of the Lord Antigonee. She is a 
character siroi^ly drawn finan real and common 
8 clover, gmierons, •trong^minded, warm-hearted woman, 
fcarhiSB in assor^g truth, firm in her mtum of 
r^ht, euthusiastio in all her affections;* quidt in 
thought, resolute in word, and energetic in action | hut 
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heedlMB, b<iMaAi)ei»d« imp«1aeii.t, loud, |)old« voluble, 
and turWlent of toa^^; zeipKrdlew oi tiie feeliugs of 
those for whom die would eaudfioe her life, mid injuxiug 
from ezoeM of seal those whom die most wishes to 
serve. Bow mauy suoh are there in the world ! But 
Baulina, though a very termagant, is yet a poetical 
termagant in her way ; and the manner in which all 
the ei^ and dangerous tendencies of suoh a temper are 
placed before U8» even while the individual character 
preserves the strongest hold upon our respect and 
admiration, forms an impressive lesson, as well as a 
natural and delightful portrait. 

In the scone, for instance, where ahe brings the 
infant before Leontes with the hope of softening him 
to a dOnse of his injustice — “an office which,” as she 
observes, “ becomes a woman best” — ^her want of self- 
government, her bitter, inconsiderate reproaches, only 
add, as wo might easily suppose, to his fury. 

pacluta. 

I my I ootae 
Fteu your good queen I 

LXCHtm. 

Oood qaera I 

PAUtorA. 

€k)odqaeen, my lord, good queen: 1 eay good qneen t 
And would by combat meAe bar good, s»«e» I ^ 

A mail, (lie wont abont you. 

uKorrsa 

Fone her henoe. 

PAUUtEA. 

X<et him (hat makes bat trifles of hie eyes 
FiraS hand me ; on mliM osnt aooord, Hi off; 

Ba^ fliM, X’U do mine euand.— The good qneoa 

0 3 
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(For she is good) hath bfooght joa forth a daughter*** 
Bare ^tis; commends it to your blessiijg:* 

ZJK>Kn8» 

Tiattonit 

Will you not push her out? Give her the bastard* 

PAULUTA* 

For ever 

Unvenarable be thy bands, if thou 

Tak’st up the princess by that fcteed baseness 

Which he has put upon *tt 

UKnrats. 

He dreads his wife. 

PAULINA. 

Bo I would poll did; then 'tweie past all doubt 
TonVt call your children yours* 

imosrwL 

Acallat, 

Of boundless tongue; who late hath beat her hudauidb 
And now baits me I— This brat is none of mine 1 

PAUUNA* 

It Is yoor% 

And might we lay the old proverb to your ohargi^ 

Bo like yoUf ’tis the worse. 

e a # # a 

MOSTB8. 

AgrosshagI 

And loaeb thou art wmthjrto be hanged, 
llial wilt not stay hsr longue* 

AmaoNEa 

Hang aU the hmdxmds 

Tlist flumot do tiMt Umitt 7<mll Imt* jrooiMlf 
&hUj one mtjeot. 

Ono* laotQ, tak* bar honaol 
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Mkiruiu* 

A BKwt wnrotihy and mumtiiial kid 
Oan do no moie. 

XJnOTBt 

ru bo* thoe bumU 

pxcuxtx. 

loom not: 

It ia an hwetk that mahea tbo flioi 
Not abe whioh bnma in % 

Here, while we honour her oourage and her affectiox^ 
we cannot help regretting her violence. We see, too, 
in Banliiu, wl^t we so often see in real life, that it is 
not those who are most susceptible in their own temper 
and fedings who are most delicate and forbearing 
towards the feelings of others. She does not com* 
prehend, or will not allow for, the sensitive weakness 
of a mind less firmly tempered than her own. There 
is a reply of Leontes to one of her catting speeches 
whioh is full of feeling, and a lesson to those who, 
with the best intentions in the world, force the pain- 
ful truth like a knife into the already lacerated heart. 

rauusa. 

If, one bjr <ma you vedded all tbe wold. 

Or, ftm ttte idl ttwt are, took woiethiag good, 

To nake a perfeot d«naa; die you bill'd, 

Would be unparallel'd. 

UKimm 

libinkao. KilVdl 

ShelldlPd? Ididso: butdioadrikski&e 

Sorely, to lay X did; Itkaa bitter 

Ppoo Iby tongue^ as in »yUu)U| bi Ntor, good aoir, 

■ay ao but addon. 
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cuxmiam. 

Not at all, good lady ; 

Ton might hare qulcen a thoosand thinga that voold 
Have done the time more beoeAt, and graced 
Your kindneaa better. 

We can only exonse Panlina by recollecting that it 
IB a part of her purpose to keep alive in the heart of 
Jjeontes the remembrance of his queen’s perfections, 
and of his own cruel ixgustice. It is adinirahle, too, 
that Hermione and Paulina, while suffioiottly approxi- 
mated to afford all the pleasure of contrast, are never 
brought too nearly in contact on the scene or in the 
dialogue;* for this would have been a fault in taste, 
and have necessarily weakened the effect of both cha- 
racters : either the serene grandeur of Hermione ^ould 
have subdued and overawed the fiery spirit of Fhulina, 
or the impetuous temper of ,the latter must have 
disturbed in some respect our impression of the 
calm, majestic, and somewhat melancholy beauty of 
Hermione. 


DESDEMQNA. 

The character of Hermione is addressed more to the 
imagination ; that of Desdemona to the feelings. All 
that can render sorrow majes^o is gathered round 
Hermione ; all that can render miseiy heart-breaking 
is assembled round Desdemona. The wronged but 
self-sostiuned vixtne of Bermkme oommands our veue- 
ration ; the injured and defenceless innooMioe of 

* Only in the hut scenes what, iritii solemni^ befitting ths 
flecoMoo, Panlim invokes the msjealfo figure to "aeeeenAsSdbs 
ebme no moroy’’ and vhere the prcsenti her dsugliter to Mar, ** Tam, 
good lodjt onr Perdits ia fimna.” 
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DeBdenunui ao wrings tibie scml ** that sU for pitjr we 
oould die^” 

Desdomona, as a oharaoter, oomes noaiest to Miranda, 
botih in herself as a woman, imd in the perfect sim- 
pHoity and unity of the delineation; the figures are 
differently drapt^, the proportions are the same. There 
is the same modesty, tenderness, and grace ; tiie same 
artless devotion in the affections, the same predispositiou 
to wonder, to pity, to admire ; tibie same almost ethereal 
refinement and delicacy. But all is pure poetic nature 
within Miranda and around her; Desdemona is more 
associated witib the palpable realities of every-day 
existence, and we see the forms and habife of society 
tinting her language and deportment : no two beings 
can 1^ more alike in charaofer, nor more distinct as 
individuals. 

The love of Desdemona for Othello appears at first 
such a violation of all probabilities that her father at 
once imputes it to ma^o, "to spells and mixtures 
powerful o’er the blood.” 

dfae,— in ^ite of nature. 

Of Tears, of wantry, credit, every thing,— 

To fell in love with what she fear’d to look on ! 

And the devilish malignity of lago, whose coarse mind 
cannot omoeive an affection founded purely in senti- 
ment, derives from her. love itself a strong argument 
against her: 

Ay, feere 'a tho point As to be btdd with you,— 

Not to aflbot many prc^iowd matches 
Of her own dime, emnplexion, and degree ; 

'Nheieto, wo seo, in aU feings natnn tends :* fto. 

Notwithstanding this disparity of age, character, cottn> 

' Act iii. teens A 
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try, complexion, -we, who are admitted into the aecret, 
eee her love rise natorally and necessarily out of toe 
leading propensities of her nature. 

At the period of the story a spirit of wild adrentoie 
had seized all Europe. The disoovery of both Indies 
was yet recent ; over the shores of the western hemi> 
sphere still fable and mystery hung, with all their dim 
enchantments, visionary terrors, and golden promises I 
Perilous expeditions and distant voyages were every 
day undertaken from hope of plunder, or mere love of 
enterprise; and from these the adventurers returned 
with talcs of “ Antres vast and desarts wild — of canni- 
bals that did each other eat — of Anthropophagi, and 
men whose heads did grow beneath their shoulders.” 
With just such stories did Baleigh and Clifford, and 
their followeis return from the New World : and thus 
by their splendid or fearful qxaggerstions, which the 
imperfect knowledge of those times could not reflate, 
wt\8 the passion for the romantio and marvellous nour- 
ished at home, particularly among the women. A 
cavalier of those days had no nearer, no surer way to 
his 'mistress’s heart than by entertaining her with 
these wondrous narratives. What was a general feature 
of his time Shakspeare seized mid adapt^ to his pur- 
pose wito the most exquisite felicity of effect Dae- 
mons, leaving her household cares in haste to hang 
breathless on Othello’s tales, was doubtless a picture 
from the life; and her inexperience and her quidk 
imagination lend it an added propriety : then her ocnn 
passionate disposition is interMtod by all the disastrous 
chances, hair-breadth ’scapes, and moving acoidmits by 
Hood and field, of which he has to tell; and her ex- 
ceeding gentleness and timidity, and her dotnastio tom 
of mind, render her more easily captivated by the 
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fiilitaxy tenown, the nloar, «nd lofty beatmg of ibe 
aoble Moor>o 

And to his hnnoon and his valiant parte 
Does abe her soul and fbrtanas oonseorate. 

The oonfession and the exciue for her love is well 
placed in the mouth of Deademona, while the histoiy 
of the rise of that loTe, and of his oourse of wooing, is, 
with the most graoefhl propriety, as &r as she is oon- 
oemed, spoken by Othello, and in her absence. The 
last two lines summing up the whole — 

She loved mo for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pitj them — 

oomftrise whole volumes of sentiment and metaphysics. 

Desdemona displays at times a transient energy, 
arising from the powpr of affection, but gentleness 
gives the prevailiilg tone to the character — gentleness 
in its excess — gmitleness verging on passiveness — 
gentleness, whidi not only cannot resent — but cannot 
resist. 

OTHSXLO. 

Thai so gentle a oonditton 1 

lASO. 

Ayt too gentle. 

OTHELLO. 

Nay, thal^s oertsin. 

Here tib.e exceeding softness of Desdemona*s temper 
is turned against her by lago, so that it sndd^y 
strikes Uthello in « new point of view, as the inability 
to resist temptation ; but to us who peromve the cha* 
laoter as a whole, this extreme gentleness of nature is 
yet delineated with such exceeding refinement, that 
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the effiaot never spprosdtes to feebleneBS. It is tme 
that once her extreme timidity leads her in s moment 
of confusion and terror to prevaricate about the fatal 
handkerchief. This handkerchief, in the original story 
of Cinthio, is merely one of those embroidered hand> 
kerchiefs 'which -were as fashionable in Shakspeare’s 
time as in our otm ; but the minute description of it as 
lavorato alia morisco sottilissimamente,”* suggested to 
the poetical fancy of Shakspeare one of the most ex- 
quisite and characteristic passages in the whole play. 
Othello makes poor Desdemona believe that the hand- 
kerdbief was a talisman. 

Thate V uuigiok in the veb of it: 

A sjhil. tiiot had number’d in the world 

The Kin to course two hundred com|wsaes. 

In her pn^hetick fniy sew'd tlie work : 

The worms were hallow’d tba| did breed tlie eill^ 

And It was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 

Conserv'd of maiden^ hearts. 

DKSOEJtOMA. 

Indeed I isttnio? 

(yra&UiO. 

Host veritable, therefore, look to 't well. 

DSSDBMOSA. 

Then would to heaven that I bad never seen it I 
omum. 

Ha' wherefore I * 

DstnniORa. 

Why do you speak ao etarttugly amt noh f 
omsiila 

Is’t lost?-<-lB'tgonst Spealf^ fa'toQtiOffheirsff 


* tlhldt-beinf iatespridsdiiitotiiDdmnKniclM tMiaiis, Ibstls«% 
Mliing SWM than flmt tbspstteminM what we now 
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t/maatoMA. 

UmWfLUmwtl 

OTBSUiO. 

Say yonf 
DMonioirA. 

It i0 not loot : Bnt irbat an if It venf 
ovoMua, 

Hal 

iian»iu»a. 

I my, it i» not loot. 

oxntuob 

Fetch t, let me aee \ 
naszmHOirA. 

Why. 00 1 can, oir, bat I mil not non, Ac. 

Besdemona, wlume soft or^'olity, whose tarn for the 
narrellonB, whose snseeptible imagination had first 
directed her thoughts and affections to Othello, is pre- 
ouoly the woman to be frightened out of hmr senses by 
snch a tale as this, and betrayed by her fears into a 
momentary texgiTenation. It is most natural in such 
a being, and shows ns that even in the sweetest natnres 
there can be no oompleteness and consistenf^ without 
moral energy.* 

* Then lean fnddent in the original Moio diYeneiia,’* 

whihh floidd not vail be hanffemd to the dmma, but vhieh u very 
edbottra and ad^ t ttdnk. to the airoumstantial honoia of the 
atovy. PMMeaona dost not aeeidentally drop the handkarohiaf : it 
b atrianfiRMa her by lagob littia diihi, an infant of thiea yean dd, 
ahamhattsini orMbentothetbeil. The lore of Deadmnoim ftw 
this ahSi,lM»^^ fbiyMlov— the pretty deamiption of her taldag 
tt is bar sms sad csismiog it, vhUa it pmfitalnr its altoatiott to 
alasl ihs handinMnhw from her Iwaom, ate well imagined, and 
faaatttBolly told ; and tbs cimumatanoa or taso emplodng h« ««ii 
hmooent c]^d at the inotniment ot hit in&ma) ^ffiany. a>i<ifl a^ 
dlimii’. and, hi frath, an >mnew»aarjr touou «f tU fim to hfi 
fliiiMmn ehaiaottn 
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With the most perfect artlessneae, ribe has somethipg 
of the instuxotive, imoonsoionB address of her sex ; as 
when she appeals to her father— 

So nraoh doty as nj mother showed 
IV yon, pieferriog yon before her fathert 
So much I ohalloDge^ that I may profess 
Doe to the Hoar, my kid. 

And when she is pleading for Cassio — 

What I Mii^lOaasio! 

That came a wooing with yon; and so many a timob 
When I have q>oke at yon disparagingly, 

Hath ta’en you part ? 

In persons who unite great sensibility and lively 
fancy, I have often observed this partionlar species of 
addrw, which is always nnconadons of itself, and con* 
sists in the power of placing oi^aelves in tiie position 
of another, and imagining, rather than perceiving, 
what is in their hearts. We women have tiiis addrt$$ 
(if so it can be called) naturally, bat 1 have seldom 
met with it in men. It is not inconsistent with ex- 
treme mmplioity of character, and quite distinct from 
that kind of art which is the result of natural acute- 
ness and habits of observation— qmok to perceive the 
foibles.of otixers, and as quick to turn them to its own 
purposes; which is always oonscions of itself, and, if 
united with strong intellect, ' seldom perceptible to 
others. In the mention of her mother, and the appeal 
to Othello’s self-love, Desdemona has no design formed 
on ocmdnsioDS previously drawn; but her intuitive 
quickness of feelixq;, added to her imagination, lead her 
more safely to the same results, and the disthretion is 
as truly as it is delicately drawn. ^ 

When Othello first outrages her in a manner whidt 
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inexplicable, she seeks and finds excuses for 
him. She is so innocent, that not only she cannot 
believe herself sospeoted, but she osimot conceive the 
existence of guilt in others. 

SooMiliing, noe, of state,— 

Either from Venice; or some tmhatch’d practice 
Made demonstraUe here in Oy^na to hi^— 

Hath puddled his clear spirit 
*Tis arenso— 

Key, ve moat think, men are not goda 
Kor of them look for snoh ofasenraaoes 
As fit the bridal. 

And when the direct accusation of crime is fiung on 
her in the vilest terms, it does not anger but stun her, 
as if it transfixed her whole being; she attempts no 
reply, no defence; and reproach or resistance never 
ente» her thought. 

Good friend, go to him; — for, by this light of heaven, 

I know not how I lost him. Hmre I kneel 
If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 

Either in dhnonroe of thought^ at actual deed ; 

Or that mine eyes, ndne ea»s or any sense. 

Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and em did, 

And ever will, — though he do shakn me oif 
To beggarly diftneement,— lore him dearly, 

Oomfort forswear me I TJnkindneea may do mooh. 

And his nnkindneae may ddbat my life, 

Bat nerar taint my love. 

And there is one stroke of oonsupunate delicacy, sur* 
{arising, when we remember the latitude of expreBBi<m 
prevailing in Shakspeaie's time, and whidti he aUcwed 
to hia other women generally : die says, on recovering 
firom her stupefimtion— 
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Am 1 that aata^ lago? 

uso. 

What name, fhir le^f 

DBSDBMOKA. 

Sndh asi ahe says, my lord did oay I was? 

So compLetoly did Shakspearo enter into the angelic 
refinement of the character. 

Endued with that temper whidi is the origin of 
superstition in love as in religion, — ^whioh, in fact, makes 
love itself a religion, — sho not only does not utter an 
upbraiding, but nothing that Othello does or saj's, no 
outrage, no injustice, can tear away the charm with 
which her imagination had invested him, or impair her 
faith in his honour. I would you had never ^seen 
him ( ” exclaims Emilia. 

DiaDBIOH|. 

So woald not 1 1 — my love (totb so ai>prore him, 

That even his stabboranees, lua cheeks, and troma, 

Have grace and favour in them. 

There is another peculiarity, which, in reading the 
play of “ Othello,” we rather feel than perceive : through 
the whole of the dialogue appropriated to Oesdemona, 
there is not ono general observation. Words axe with 
her the vehicle of sentiment, and never of zefiection ; 
so that I cannot find thToughout a amitmace of general 
application. The same remmrlf applies to Miranda r 
and to no other female eharaoter of any impottanoe or 
interest ; not even to OphoHa. 

The rest of whai^I wished to si^ of DesdemiHia hss 
been antkdpated an aaonymowcritie,atid so beBati> 
fully, so jostiy, so cloquentiy laqaeMcd, that X with 
pleasure erase my own page to make room Hat kis. 

‘^Othddo,” observes this writer, "is no krva atoig^f 
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all that is below trogedyin the passion of Ioto is taken 
away at once, by tibe awful oharaoter of Othello ; for 
sudh he seems to us to be designed to be. He appears 
never as a lover, but at once as a husband ; and the 
relation of his love made dignified, as it is a husband’s 
justification of his marriage, is also dignified, as it u a 
soldier’s relation of his stem and periloiu life. His 
love itself, as long as it is happy, is perfectly calm and 
serene — ^the protecting tenderness of a husband. It is 
not tiU it is disordered that it appears as a passion , 
then is shown a power in contention with itself— a 
mighty being struck with death, and bringing up from 
all the depths of life convulsions and agonies. It is 
no exhibition of tho power of the passion of love, but 
of the passion of life, vitally wounded, smd self over- 
mastering. If Desdemona had been really guilty, the 
greatness would have been destroyed, because his love 
wotdd have been unworthy, &lse. But she is good, 
and his love is most perfect, just, and good. That a 
man should place his perfect lovo on a wretched thing 
is miserably debasing, and shocking to thought; but 
that loving perfectly and well, he should by hellish 
human circumvention be brought to distrust and dread, 
and abjure his own perfect love, is most moumfiil 
h^toed«— it is the infirmity of our good nature wrestling 
in vain with the strong powers of evil. Moreover, he 
would, had Desdemona* been false, have been the mere 
vioUm of &te ; whereas he is now in a manner his own 
vicUm. His happy love was heroio tenderness; his 
injured love is terrible passion ; and disordered power, 
engendered within itself to its own deatructicEn, is tlie 
height oi sdl tragedy. 

** Thevchararinr of OtheQo is perhaps the tnoet greatly 
drawAi the meet heroio, of any of Shakspeave’a aotom; 
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but it is, perhaps, that one also of which his reader 
last acquires the intelligenoe. The intellectaal and 
warlike energy of his mind — his tenderness of affection 
— ^hia loftiness of spirit, his firank, generous magna- 
nimity — impetuosity like a thunderbolt— and that dark, 
fierce flood of boiling passion, polluting even his 
imagination, — compose a oharaoter entirely original, 
most difficult to delineate, but perfectly delineated.” 

Emilia in this play is a perfect portrait from common 
life, a masterpiece in the Flemish style : and though 
not necessary as a contrast, it cannot be but that the 
thorough vulgarity, the loose principles, of this plebeian 
woman, united to a high degree of spirit, energetic 
feeling, strong sense, and low cunning, serve to place 
in brighter relief the exquisite refinement, the moral 
grace, the unblemished truth, and the soft submission 
of Desdemona. 

On the other perfections of this tragedy, considered 
as a production of genius — on the wonderful characters 
of Othello and lago — on the skill with which the plot 
is conducted, and its simplicity which a M'oxd unravels,* 
and on the overpowering horror of the catastrophe — 
eloquence and analytical criticism have been exhausted; 
I will only add, that the source of the pathos through- 
out — of that pathos which at once softens and deepens 
the tragic effect — lies in the character of Desdemona. 
No woman differently constituted could have excited 
the same intense and painM compassitm without losing 
something of that exalted ^aim which invests her 

* CoueqiwiMMS sm so linked togetlwr, tiiat the exolamation ol 

Bimllia, 

0 thou dtill Moor 1— That handkerchirf thou amakest of 

1 found by foitnne, sad did give my husband i— • 

is sniBcient to reveal to Othello the whole hlsfaxy of his luta. 
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from lioigmmtig to end, wliioh we are apt to impute to 
the intereet of tine eituation and to the poetical colour- 
ing, but which liee, in fact, in the -very eseenoe of the 
character. Desdemona, with all her timid flexibility 
and soft"hoquieaoenoe, is not weak; for the negative 
alone is weak ; and the mere presence of goodness and 
affection implies in itself a species of power; power 
without consciousness, power without effort, power 
with repose — that soul of grace I 
I know a Desdemona in teal life, one in whom the 
absence of inteUeotual power is never felt as a defi- 
eienoy, nor the absence of energy of will as impairing 
the dignity, nor the most imperkirbable serenity, as a 
want*of feeling: one in whom thoughts’ appear mere 
instincts, the sentiment of rectitude supplies the prin 
ciple, and virtue itself seems rather a necessary state of 
being than an imposed law. No shade of tin or vanity 
has yet stolen over that bright innooenea. No discoid 
within has marred the loveliness withoat«-no strife of 
the factitious world without has disturbed the harmony 
within. The comprehension of evil appears for ever 
shut out, as if goodness had converted all things to 
itself ; and all to the pure in heart must necessarily be 
pure. The impression produced is exactly that of the 
character of Desdemona; genius is a rare thing, but 
abstract goodness is rarer. In Desdemona we cannot 
but feel that the tiightest manifestation of inteUeotual 
power or active will would have injured the dramatic 
effect. She is a victim consecrated fitom tiie first, — 
** an offering without blemish,'* alone worthy of 
grand final saoxifice ; aU harmony, aU grace, alt purity, 
^tendeggmss,alltmthl But, ! to see her flutter- 
ing like a tiierub, in the talons of a fiend see her 
’**0 poor Ilesdmnonal 

p 
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IMOGEN. 

We now come to Imogen. Others of Shakspesre’s oh»* 
racten ore, as dramatio and poetical conceptions, mors 
striking, more brilliant, more powerfiil ; but of all his 
women, considered as individuals rather than as heroines, 
Imogen is the most perfect. Portia and Juliet are {hc* 
tured to the fancy with more force of contrast, more 
depth of light and shade ; Viola and Miranda, with more 
aerial delicacy of outline ; but there is no female portrait 
that can be compared to Imogen as a woman — none in 
which so great a variety of tints are mingled together 
into such perfect harmony. In her, we have tdl the 
fervour of youthful tenderness, all the romance of youth- 
ful fancy, all the enchantment of ideal grace, — the bloom 
of beauty, the brightness of intellect, and the dignity of 
rank, taking a peculiar hue from the conjugal charactmr 
which is shed over all, like a consecration and a holy 
charm. In “Othello” and the “Winter’s Tale” the 
interest ezdted for Desdemona and Hermione is divided 
with others: but in “ Cymbeline” Imogen is the angel 
of light, whose lovely presence pervades and maimates 
the whole piece. The character altogether may be 
pronounced finer, more complex in its elements, and 
more fully developed in all its parts, than those of 
Hermione wad Desdemona ; but tiie position in which 
site is placed is not, 1 think, so finest leaatt, not so 
vfieotivo— as a tragic situation. 

bhakspeare has borrowed the chii^ oiroumstanoes «f 
Imogen’s story from one of Boooaodo’s tales.* 

A company of Italian merchants who axe ^aaemUed 
in a tavern at Paris axe represented as oonvexsiitg on 

* Deoatnemie. Mordla, Omo. CUomsis, Sda 
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the.mbjeoi of their wives : all of them express them- 
selves with levity, or soeptioism, or soom, on the virtue 
of women, except a young Genoese merchant, named 
Bemaho, who maintains, that, by the especial &vour 
of Heaven, he possesses a vrife no less chaste than 
beautifiil. Heated by the wine, and excited by the 
arguments and the coarse raillery of anotber young mer- 
chant, Ambrogiolo, Bemabo proceeds to enumerate the 
various perfections and accomplishments of his Zinevra. 
He praiseB her loveliness, her submission, and her 
discretion — ^her skill in embroidery, her graceful service, 
in which tho best-trained page of the court could not 
exceed her; and he adds, as rarer accomplishments, 
that she could mount a horse, fly a hawk, write, and 
read, and oast up accounts as well as any merchant of 
them all.* His enthusiasm only excites the laughter 
and mockery of his companions, particularly of Ambro- 
giolo, who, by the most artful mixture of contradiction 
and argument, rouses the anger of Bemabo, and he at 
length exclaims that he would willingly stake his life, 
his head, on the virtue of his wife. This leads to the 
wager which forms so important an incident in the 
drama. Ambrogiolo bets one thousand florins of gold 
against five thousand, that Zinevra, like the rest of her 
sex, is accessible to temptation — ^that in less than three 
iionths he will undermine her virtue, and bring her 
husband the most undeniable proofs of her falsehood. 
He sets off far Genoa, in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose; but on his arrival, all that he learns, and all that 
he beholds with his own eyes, of the discreet and noble 
ohamoterW the lady, make him despair of success by 
feir means; he thmefore has recourse to the basest 
treachery.^ By bribing an old woman in the service 
of SSnsvta, he Is otmveyed to her sleeping apartmmit 

p 2 
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concealed in a trunk, firom which he issues in the dead 
of the night; he takes note of the furniture of the 
chamber, makes himself master of her purse, her morn- 
iug rube, or oymar, and her girdle, and of a certain 
mark on her person. He repeats these observations 
fmr two nights, and, famished with these evidences 
of Zinevra’s guilt, he returns to Paris, and lays them 
before the wretched husband. Bemabo rejects every 
proof of hie wife’s infidelity, except that which finely 
convinces Posthumus. When Ambrc^iolo mentions 
the mole, cinque-spotted,” he stands like one who has 
received a poniard in his heart; without further 
dispute he pays down the forfeit, and, filled with rage 
and despair, both at the loss of his mon^ and the 
falsehood of his wife, he retums towards €knoa : he 
retires to his country house, and sends a messenger to 
the city with letters to Zinevza, desiring that she 
would come and meet him, but with secret orders to 
the man to despatch her by the way. The servant 
prepares to execute his master’s oommand, bu^ over- 
come by her entreaties for mercy, and his own rmnorse, 
he spares her life, on condition that she will fly ^m 
the country for ever. He then disguises her in his 
own cloak and cap, and brings back to her husband 
the assurance that she ia killed, and that her body has 
been devoured by Ihe wolves. In the di^ise of a 
mariner, Zinevra tiien embarki on board a vessel bound 
to the Levant, mod cm arriving at Almcandria she is 
taken into the service of the Sultan of iSgypt, under 
the name of Sicurano ; she gains the confidence of her 
master, who, not suapecting her sex, s«nds her as 
captain, of the guard which was appoMed fior Hie 
protoctiou of the mercdiants at the fisir of Acre. Bees 
she aooidimially aoeets Amhrogiolo, and sees in hit 
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poAessioit thd pom and girdle, wMoh she immediately 
recognises as W own. In reply to her inquiries, he 
relates with fiendi^ exultati<m the manner in wUch 
he had obtained possession of them, and she persuades 
him to go hack with her to Alexandria. She then sends 
a messenger to Genoa in the name of the Sultan, and 
induces her hushand to come and settle in Alexandria. 
At a proper opportunity, she summons both to the 
presence of the Snltan, obliges Ambrogiolo to make a 
ftdl ocm&ssion of his treachery, and wrings from her 
husband the ay owal of his supposed murder of herself : 
then, Mling at the feet of the Sultmi, discoyezs her 
real name and sox, to the groat amazement of all. 
Berm^ is pardoned at the prayer of his wife, and 
Ambrogiolo is condemned to be frstened to a stake, 
smeared with honey, and left to be deyoured by the 
flies and locusts. This horrible sentence is executed ; 
while Zinevra, enriched by the presents of the Sultan, 
and the forfeit wealth of Ambrogiolo, returns with her 
husband to Genoa, where she Uyes in great honour and 
happiness, and maintains her reputation iext yirtue to 
the end of her Ufe. 

These are the materials from which Shakspeare has 
drawn the dramatic situation of Imogen. He has also 
endowed her with seyeral of the qualities which are 
attributed to Zineyra; but for the essential fruth and 
beauty of the individiul character, for the sweet colour- 
ing of pathos, and sentiment, and poetry, interfused 
through the he is indebted only to nature and 
himselfl 

It would be a waste of words to refiite oertain mitics 
who haye aeonsed Shakspeare of a want of judgment 
in the adalption of the story; of haying transforred the 
ttsnnem of a aet of intoxioated merchants and a 
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merchant's tvife to heroes and princesses, and of having 
entirely destroyed the interest of Ac catastrophe.* 
The truth is, that Shakspeare has vrroitght otit the 
materials before bim -with the most Inxnriant fancy 
and the most wonderful skill. As for the various 
anachronisms, and the oonftision of names, dates, and 
manners, over which Ihr. Johnson exults in no measured 
terms, the oonfusion is nowhere but in his own heavy 
obtuseness of sentiment and peroepticm, and his want 
of poetical faith. Look into the old Italian poets, 
whom we road continually wHlth still increasing 
pleasure; does any one think of sitting down to 
disprove the existence of Ariodante, king of Scotland ? 
or to prove that the mention of Proteus and »Pluto, 
Itaptiim and the Virgin Mary, in a breath, amonnts 
to an anachronism? Shaks|)eare, by throwing his 
story iar back into a remote and nncertain ag^ has 
blended, by his “ own omnipotent will,” the marvellous, 
the hoToio, the ideal, and the classical — the extreme of 
refinement and the extreme of simplicity — into one of 
the loveliest fictions of romantic poetry; and, to use 
Schlegel’s expression, “has made the social manners 
of the latest times hamonize with heroic deeds, and 
even with the appearances of the god8.”t 

But admirable as is the conduct of the whole play* 
rich in imriety of character and in pictnresqne incident, 
its chief beauty and interest is derived fiom Imogen. 

When Ferdinand tells Miranda that she was “created 
of every creature’s beet,” he speaks like a lover, or 
refers only to her porsonal ohanns : the same expreenkm 
might be applied mitioaUy to the character of Ihm^^; 
for as the portrait of Miranda is produced bjr iCsclving 

* Vide Dr. Jobnaen, sod Donlop^a “Hlrtoy of FMioa.” 

t bee Haatiu and Sehlogd m “Cjritibeliae,* 
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feiaale <juH»ct«r into ita original eloaenta, ao that 
of Imogen nnitea tbo gzeateat number of tboae qualitiea 
wluob we imagine to oonatitnte exorilenoe in woman. 

ibnogen, lilce Joliet, oonveya to our mind the im> 
preaaion of extreme aimplioify in the midst of the most 
wonderful complexity. To oonoeWe her aright, we 
must take some pecidiar tint from many characters, 
and ao mingle them, that, like the combination of hues 
in a sunbeam, the effect shall be as one to the eye. 
We must imagine something of the romantio enthusiasm 
of Juliet, of the truth and constancy of Helen, of the 
dignified purity of Isabel, of the tender sweetness of 
Viola, of the self-possession and intellect of Portia, 
oombiped together so equally and so harmoniously that 
we can scarcely say that ono quality predominates 
over the other. But Imogen is less imaginative than 
Juliet, loss spirited an^ intellectual than Portia, less 
serums than Helen and Isabel; her dignity is not 
so imposing aa that of Hermione, it stands more on the 
defensive; her submission, though unbounded, is not 
so passive as that of Desdemona ; and thus, while she 
resembles each of these characters individually, she 
stands wholly distinct from aU. 

It is true that the oonjngal tenderness of Imogen is 
at once the chief subject of the drama and the pervading 
charm of her character ; but it is not true, I think, that 
she is merriy interesting from her tenderness and 
constancy to her husband. We are so completely lei 
into the essence of Imogen’s nature, that we feel as if 
we had known and loved her before she was married to 
Posthumus, and that her conjugal virtues are a charm 
•uperadded, like the colour laid upon a beauriful ground- 
work. Neither does it appear to me tihat Posthumus 
is unworthy of Imogen, or only interesting on Imogen s 
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•oooQttt. His cihsxaoter, like tlioee <rf sH iks sihsap 
pexsons of the drama, is kq>t suboidinate to hstti but 
thie could not he otherwise, for she is pTO]pttSohjeot» 
the heroine of the poem. Everytiiii^ is doiii to en- 
noble Fosthumos and justify hmr loTe for hka; and 
though we certainly approve him more for her sadce 
than for his own, wo are early prepared to view him 
with Imogen’s eyes, and not imly ekoua^ hut sym 
pathize in her admiration of one 

Who flat *in(ngBt mfln like a defloendod god. 

• « * * « 

Who lived in cionrt. 

Which it ifl mre to do^ mo»t proiflod, most lov'd: 

A flomple to the youngest ; to the mote mature 

A glflfls that feated them. 

And with what beauty and delicate is her conjugal 
and matronly character discriminated! Her love for 
her husband is as deep as Juliet’s for her lover, but 
without any of that headlong vehemence, that fluttering 
amid hope, fear, and transport, — ^that giddy intozicatiou 
of heart and sense, which belongs to the novelty of 
passion, which we feel <moe, and hut once, in our lives. 
We see her love for Fosthumus acting upon her mind 
with the force of an habitual feeling, hei(d>^tened by 
enthusiastio passion, and hallovred by tire sense of 
dnty. She asserts and justifies her aflbotion with 
meaegy indeed, but with a oalnf sad wifodike dignify. 

ovnsauwa 

Thoa tookflt a beggar, ueaUM Iwm tsads ay flsoM 

Asflflttfiflrbaamem. 

moam, 

Ko,Iiath«sddfld 

Alafltnioil. 

cmssuin. 

0.tlioa vUsooef 
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Sir. 

it i« iiW Wd Foathaniu} 

Y<m fand. him M pli|r|W^^ and he hi 
AmMi. worth anyiromlBi OTatbayBmok 
AJmoat the »mn he peya> 

G(niii|mie also, os examples of the most deUcate dim 
erimisatioii of oharaoter and feeling, the pairting scene 
between Imogen and Posthnmns, that between Borneo 
and Joliet, and that between Troilos and Cxessida; 
compare the confiding matronly tenderness, the deep 
bot resigned sorrow of Imogen, with the despairing 
agony of Juliet and the petulant grief of Cressida. 

'When Fosthumus is driven into exile, he comes to 
take a last farewell of his wife : 

* iMoomr. 

My dearest huahand, 

I aomethiBg fear my fathtsr’s wrath : but nothing, 

(Always ream’d my holy dnty) what 

Hie rage can do on me. You must be gmie; 

And I shall here abide the hourly (diet 
Of angry eyes : not oomlbrted to live, 

But fiiat there is this jewM in the wnrid. 

That I may see again. 

FOSTBOXCa 

« 

My queent my mishessl 
O lady, weep no more, lest I give eunse 
To be sospeoted of more tenderness 
Than dofii become a man I I will remain 
The leyal’at husband that did e’er plight trn^ 

* • * * e • • 

Should we be taking leave 
As long a tern as yet we have to live,. 

The loathnesB to dqm>t mmld grew.— AdieuI 
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XMoom 

Nay, stay a little: 

Were you but riding forth to air yotindt 
Such partmg were too petty* Look here, lofe^ 

This diamond waa my mother^a : take it^ heart; 

But keep it till yon woo another wife» 

When Imogen ia dead f 

Imogen, in whose tenderness there is nothing jealous 
or fantastic, does not seriously appr^end that her 
husband wiU woo another wife when she is dead. It is 
one of those fond fancies which women are apt to express 
in moments of feeling, merely for the pleasure of hearing 
a protestation to the contrary. When Posthumiis leaves 
her, she does not burst forth in eloquent lamentation ; 
but that silent, stunning, overwhelming sorrow, which 
renders the mind insensible to all things else, is repro* 
sented with equal force and simplicity. 

moom 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 


O disloyal thing, 

That 8honld*st repair my yonth ; thou heapeat 
A year’s age on me I 

nfOQKsr. 

1 beseech yon, sir, 

Harm not yonrself with yom relation ; I 
Am senseless of your wratlis a toneh more rare* 
Subdues all pangs, all iears. 

ornssuiis. 

Fast grace? criMisnoe? 

XHOOSV* 

Past hopa, and in despalrr--ihat way; paid grace. 

In the same cireumstanceii the impetuous excited feelings 

* More rara<^<c. moss exquisitely poiguaut 
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orjnliet; and hut Vivid imagination, lend eomething far 
more wUid^ agitated, more intensely poetical and 
passionate, to her grie£ 

JOUEt. 

Art tboa gone ao? Hjr laid, ray lora my fHend I 
I mint hear fiem thee every day i’ the hear, 

Fw In a minate there are many days : — 

Ol by this eoont I ahall be mneh in yean, 

Bre 1 again behold my Borneo I 

Bowm. 

Farewdl t I will omit no opportnnity, 

Tbat may convey my greetinga, lore, to thee. 

nun. 

0 1 tbink'at thou, we absll ever meet again? 

aoMxo. 

I donbl it not ; and all these woes ahall serve 
Wat aweet diaooanea in onr time to come. 

jTLnn. 

O Godl I have an ili-divlnfng aonl : 

Hethinka, 1 aee thee, now thou art below, 

Aa one dead in fiie Wtmn of a tomb: 

Either my eyedght fidla, or then look’st pole. 

We have no sympathy with the pouting disappoint* 
ment of Cressida, which is just like that of a spoilt 
diild which has lost its suga^-plum, without tendemees, 
passion, or poetry; and, in short, perfectly character- 
istic of that vain, fickle, dissolnte, heartless woman,—* 
** unstable as water.” 

CBiasnu. 

And ia it tnMh that I muat go from UtOff 

TBon.ira 

A hatsftil tnitfa. 

CSOMinA. 

What, and from Trolha too? 
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IXOILCi. 

Stem Tteji ud TroilaA. 

CBsaaiPA. 

IsHpogsiblef 

TBOILtn, 

And saddenlj. 

ORESSIBA* 

1 moat then to the Grecians ? 

TBOaiTS, 

No xemedy. 

^nunsiBA* 

A woefhl Oessid teongst the meity Oxeekit 
When shall we see again? 

TBomim. 

Hear me^ mf lo?e : Be thou but tme of heart««» 

GBISSIDA*^ 

I tme? How now? what wiefced deem is this t 

TBOCLCS. 

Na^, wo must nse expostulation Uodl 
For it is parting from ns 
1 speak not, * be thou true/ as fearing thee ; 

For I will throw my glove to Death himidt 
That there’s no maculation in thy heart: 

But * bo thou true»’ say X, to Iteldon in 
My sequent protestation. Be thou tra% 

And I wUl see thee. 

csaMcna* 

Oheamul ‘betrae'agvittf 
OluttreiMl yon lore tne BOt 

mxum, 

lliel»va]iifii,ai9at 

la thtoIdoaotoBaywttrfatfhaiq i i ttrt iB% 

So Duiol j M mj QMCtt 

. « . BatbeBottenvteS» 
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ABSasiDA. 

Do yoa fhiok I nillf 

• • • » • 

In the eagerness of Imogen to meet herhnsband there 
is all a wife’s fondness, mixed up with the breathless 
hurry arising from a sadden and joyfhl surprise ; bnt 
nothing of the picturesque eloquence, the ardent, ex- 
uberant Italian imag^ination of Juliet, who, to gratify 
her impatience, would have her heralds thoughts, — 
press into her service the nimble-pinioned doves and 
wind-swift Oupids, — change the course of nature, and 
lash the steeds of Phoebus to the west. Inoogen only 
thinks ** one score of miles, 'twixt sun and snn,” slow 
travelling for a lover, and wishes for a horse with 
wings — 

Ofor a hone wings t Hear’st thou, Pisanio? 

He is at Milford Haven : Bead, and tell me 
How for ’tia thither. If one of mean affidra 
Hay plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanii^ 

(Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord— who kmg’st- 
O let me 'bat^— but not like me ; yet kmg’st,— 

But in a fointer kind.‘>-0 not like me; 

For miners beyond beyondX say, aid speak tiiiok 
(Love’s counsellor i^nld fill the bores of bearing 
To the smothering of the sensed how for it is 
To this same bleased Milford : And, fy th’ way. 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
T inherit aneh a haven : But, flist all. 

How we may steal firam henoe; and, for the gtq> 

That we shall make in time, foom our henoe^going 
And our letnm, to exeuM >-hat first, how get hessst 
Why ahonld exonse be bom, or o'er begot? 

We'tt talk flf that haoeafter. Pr’ydMo^ (qMld^ 

How many sooM of adlas may we weU rids 
'Twist hm and heui f 
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1>1SVM0» 

One fioore, Hwizt •iin nad fton, 
Stadam, enao^ for yoo ; and too nmoh toa 

iMoom 

Why^ one that rode to hia exeootioii» man, 

Could never go ao slow. 

There are two or three other passages bearing on the 
oonjugal tenderness of Imogen which must be noticed 
for the extreme intensity of the feeling, and the 
unadorned elegance of the expression : 

I would thou grew’st unto tho shoires the haven 
And qnestion^dst every sail : if he should writa» 

And 1 not have it» ’twere a paper lost 
As oflfor'd mercy is. What was the last 
Thai be spake to thee ? 

nsAjfio. 

^w^, His queen ) hisqueenT 
mOOEN. 

Then wav*d his handkerchief ? 

nSAKlO. 

And kissed it, madam. 

znoo£N. 

Senseless linen 1 happier therein than I S— * 

And that was all ? 

naaino* 

No, madam ; for so long 
As he oould make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, be did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 

Still waving, as the fits and stirs of "s mind 
Could best expiesa how slow bis soul sailed on, 

How swift his ship. 

niOGS9f. 

Them should^st have made lifai 
As Utile as a etow, or Isas, era left 
to alter-eye hbrn 
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nsAKia 

Madam, so 1 did. 

IXOQBK. 

I would have broke my eye^strings; crack’d tlieniy but 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of apace had pointed him sharp as my needle; 

Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallneBS of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye, and wept 

Two little incidents, which are introduced with the 
most unobtrusive simplicity, convey the strongest im- 
pression of her tenderness for her husband, and with 
that perfect unconsciousness on her part which adds to 
the effect. Thus, when she has lost her bracelet — 

Gk>, bid my woman 
Search for a Jewel, that too casually 
Hath left mine ana. It was thy master’s : ’shrew me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. I do think 
1 saw *t this morning; confident I am 
Lost night ’twas on mine arm — I ki$^d U. 

1 hope U he not gone^ to tell my lord 
That I ki$$ aught but he. 

It has beon well observed, that our consciousness that 
the bracelet is really gone to bear false witness against 
bor adds an inexpressibly touching effect to the simpli- 
city and tenderness of the sentiment. 

And again, when she opens her bosom to meet the 
death to which her husband has doomed her, she finds 
his letters preserved next her heart. 

8(^ we’ll no defence 

YThat’shere? 

The aaripiuies of the loyal Leonatos?*^ 

The scene in which Posthumus stakes his ring matha 
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Tirtne of his wife.tsnd givos laeluiao penaiasioiii to 
tempt her, is taken from the stoiy. The baseness and 
folly of such conduct have been justly censured ; but 
Shakspeare, feding that Fosthumus needed^veiry excuse, 
has managed the quarrelling scene between him emd 
lachimo with the most admirable skUl. The manner 
in which his high spirit is gradually worked up by Hie 
taunts of this Italian fiend is contrived with mote 
probability, and much less coarseness, than in the 
original tale. In the end he is not the challenger, but 
the challenged; and could hardly (except on a moral 
principle much too refined for those rode times) have 
declined the wager without compromising his own 
courage, and his fiuth in the honour of Imogen. 

uoHmo. 

I dust attempt it againat any lady in the voild. 

m 

JPOdTHtJirCfl. 

You are a great deal abused in too bold a persniiaion ; and I 
doubt not fm sustain what youVe worthy of^ by your sltemt^ta 

liiCBIJIO. 

Whales that? 

rOSTHtWUS. 

A reimise; though your aUempi, as you call it, desorre more; a 
imnishment too, 

FHii#Aaxa 

Geiitlmiien» enough of this: It coxae In too suddenly; let it die 
aa It was hmit nd, 1 i»ray you^ be better acquainted. 

UCB1MO. 

'YTould I had fntl my estate^ and my nelghbout^s^ on the apptbba* 
tioii of what I have spoke! 

Foerauim. 

What lady would you choose to asoallf 

ummo* 

tmm; whom in cooslaimyt ym thinly stands so saftb 
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*Tu the biicrviBir lietwMn and Xaoibimo, lie doea 

not begin hie attack on beryirtiiel^a direct aociuation 
againat Foatbiuniia ; but by dark binta and half-uttered 
inamuaticma, audi aa lago uaea to madden Othello, he 
intunatea that her husband, in hia absence from her, 
has betrayed her love and truth, and forgotten her in 
the ioma of another. All that Imogen says in this 
scene is comprised in a few lines — a brief question, or a 
more brief remark. The proud and delicate reserve with 
which she veils the anguish she suffers is inimitably 
l«eautiAiL The strongest expression of reproach he can 
draw from her is only, “My lord, I femr, has fcn^ot 
Britun.’* When he continues in the same strain, she 
exdq^ms in an agony, “Let me hear no merer 
When he urges her to revenge, she asks, with all the 
simplicity of virtue, “How should I be revenged?” 
And when he explains fb her how she is to be avenged, 
her sudden burst of indignaiticm, and her immediate 
perception of his treadhexy, and the motive for it, axe 
powerfully fine : it is not only the anger of a woman 
whose deUoacy has been shocked, but the spirit of a 
princess insulted in her court* 

Away I*—! do omdomn mine ean, that hare 
de kmg attoided thee. — It tiwu vert hononnble, 

Ihen voidd'st hare laid this tale for rirtue, not 
Vo»saehaaend4iKmBeek'et; aebMeeastnuigeb 
Then vnmg’st a gaotteman, who is ai for 
From thy report^ aa thou from honour; and 
Gkdioif at here a huly, that disdains 
Thee and the deril alike. 

(* 

It has bemi remarked that “her rea^ness to pardon 
Iaohimo’« ftlse imputatiem, and his designs against 
hsnel^ is a good lesson to pmdsifo and may show that 
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where there ia a real attadunect to TirttM, tliere ja'no 
need of an ontrageooa antipathy to vioa.*** 

Thia ia tme ; but oan we &il to peroet-ve titiat the 
inatant and ready fbrgiTeneaa of lm<^^ is aoooonted 
for, and raodeted more graoefiil and eharaoteHstio. 
the very means which laohimo employa towin it? He 
pours forth the moat ffiathnaiaatio praiaea of her hnahaiid, 
profeaaes that he merely made this trial of her out of 
hia exceeding love for Poathumns, and she ia pacified 
at once ; but, with^aaoeeding ddioacy of foding, the is 
represented as maintaining her dignified resNrve and 
her brevi^ of speech to the end of the aoene.t 

We must also observe how beautifully the oharaoier 
of Imogmi is distinguiahed from those of Deadpmona 
and Hermione. When she is made acquainted with 
her husband’s cruel auqnoions, weaee in her deportment 
neither the meek sulnnission of the former nor the 
r%i!m resolute dignity of the latter. The first dfoot 
produced on her by her husband’s letter is conveyed to 
the fancy by the exclamation of Pisanio, who is gating 
on her as she reads : 

Whatahalllneedtodnwayniwdf TbepiqMr 

Hm cut her throat alieadj tis alaader; 

Whose edge is sharper than the siratd I 

And in her first mEclamationa we traos, besides astonish* 
ment and anguish, and tiie acute sense of the iignstioe 
inflicted on her, a fiatii of indignant spiritk which ws 
do not find in Oeademona or Hmrmiane. 

False to his bed !— 'Wfast I is it to be filse 

To lie in uatidi thet^ sad to tUnk m hin? 


* '* CbsrsetamtiShakipsaieb najSb** 

t VidoaotLsoeiieT. ' 
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1V> it wifi) » feittM dream of 

And ^ B^wlf svakefo^Va fidm to liia bed* 

Ib'ltf 

Tlililplalknfrodby that affiaoting lamentation (yv«r the 
fiibelmod and u^natioe of her hnahand, in whhh Ae 
bebaya no aelmn of jeaknu^ or wounded adtf-love, bat 
obaervea, in the extrenuty of her angniah, that after 
Air lapae from tmth good aeeming woold be 
diaoiedited,’' and ahe then xeaigna hexaelf to hie will 
with the moat entiio aobmiamon. 

Li the ordinal atoiy, Zuevra prevaib on the aervant 
to apaxe her, by her exolainationa and entreatiea for 
mexeir. ** The lady, aeeing the poniard, and hearing'those 
worda, mndaimed in tmxor, * Alaa t have pity <m me for 
the love of heaven! do not become the slayer of one wh« 
never ofhnded thee only to jdoaaeze anothezi €k>d, 
whoknowa all thix^;a,knowB that I have never done that 
whidi ooold merit aoeh a reward from my hnaband’s 
hand.’” 

Now let ns tom to Ehakqpeaie. Imogen asys, 

done fellow, le tium honest; 

Do ihon toy mmtoi'B bidding : when toon seest Uac. 

A UtUe witnem my obedienoe : Lode I 
I drew toe swoid myeelf; take it; and hit 
Tba innoeaat mandon of my loire, my heart : 

Vtornot; tlseiniibofallthingabnt grief: 

Tliy SMator is not toere; who was, indeed* 

Theritoeaorii DohisbtodiQg; stribei 

Vha devoted attachmont of Flaanio to hsa royal 
mistnnib aU thsrag^ the piece, is mie of those aide* 
toodbea tfy whhili Shahapeare knew how to give ad* 
di^mwl to hit 

0 a 
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Cloten is odious;* but we mtist not ov^Iook tho 
peculiar fitness and propriety of his oharaoter in oon* 
nexion with that of Imogen. He is precisely tiie kind 
of man who would he most intolerable to such a wmnan. 
He is a fool — so is Slender, and Sir Andrew Agnecheek : 
but the folly of Cloten is not only ridioulous, but hate* 
fnl ; it arises not so much from a want of understanding 
as a total want of heart; it is the perversion of senti* 
ment rather than the deficiency of intellect; he has 
occasional gleams of sesnse, but never a toudli of feeling. 
Imogen describes herself not only as “ sprighted with a 
fool,” but as ” frighted and anger’d worse.” No other 
fool but Cloten — a compound of the booby and the 
villain — could excite in such a mind as Imogei^a the 
same mixture of terror, contempt, and abhorrence. The 
stupid, obstinate malignity of Cloten, and the wicked 
machinations of the queen — '' 

A father ornel, and a step^dame iklaet 

A Iboliah snitor to a vedded lady— > 

justify whatever might need excuse in the conduct of 
Imogen — as her concealed mmrriage and her flight from 
her frther’s court—and serve to call out several of the 
most beautiful and striking parts of her dbaraoter; 
jiarticnlarly that decision and vivaoi^ of temper, which 

* Tb8(d>ancter<^C9otenliasbeenpMnoimoedl)yaonwimnataiai, 
hy otlv>ni ineonBiatent, and by otaera (diaolete. The f<dtowing 
I aarage ocean in one of MUa Seward’a letton, vol. UL p. 846:— 

It ia euriow that Shalopean shonld, in tu aingubr a ehsniBtet 
aa CloteD, have given the mact pndotype of a being whom I ooos 
knew. The nnmoaning frown of oonntmanoe, the draflling gai^ 
the barat of voioe, the bnatling inatoifleanoe, the fever and agnsflls 
of valonr, the ftowardtetohinsaa the unpiintdpled malie^fP^wlMt 
is nMweonrious, those oocaaiaoal gleuisofgood aenae Mudrt the 
floating, clonda of tbUv whkh maiinlly dantimed and eonfiMsd tbs 
man’s brain, and wbi(^in the munolBr of Cloten, we •» tote 
pute to a violation unify injAaiaeter ; tete thsaonaefiniaOHblA 
C— 1 saw that the ponisttrtf Cloten was not ont of nators,” 
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fat lier haimoiifaeso 1)6autifaU3r with oxoeeding delicacy, 
sweetaesa, and mbmission* 
la the Boene with her detested suitor, there is at 
first a caxalass majesty of disdain which is admirable. 

I am much sorry, sir, 

Ton pat ms to fiitget a lad/s manners, 

By being so terbal;^ and learn now, for all, 

That t, which Imow my heart, do here ptonounceb 
By th* very truth of it, 1 care not for yon. 

And am so near the lack of charity, 

(T accuse myself;) 1 hate you ; which I had latluw 
You felt, than make ’t my boast* 

But when he dares to provoke her, by reviling the 
absent Posthumus, her indignation heightens her scorn, 
and her soom sets a keener edge on her indignation. 

OLOTEK. 

For 

The contract you pretend with that base wretch, 

(One bred of aims, and foster’d with cold dishes. 

With Boraps o’ the court:) it is no oontraci,-*-noae* 

ncoGBtr* 

Profane fellow t 

Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more, 

But what thou art, besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom; thou wert dignified enough. 

Even to the point of envy, if Hwere made 
Oomparativc for year rirtims, to be styl’d 
The under^hangman of his Idogdom; and hated 
Bor Mug piec’d SP ^ 

Ha never can meet moie mlscfoanoe than come 
To be but nam’d of thee. Bis mean’st garment, 

That ever hath but clipp’d bis body, is dearer 
In my TegpBci than all the hairs ab^t thee, 

’Were they all made sifoh men* 

One thing more must be particularly remarked, be* 
emse it Arvos to individualism the character fieom the 
^ is. faUofwordi, 
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b^inning to the end of the poem. We eve oomjte&fljK 
■eueible that Im(^eii,heeidesl)eiQgateaderaaiddeToted 
woman, ia a prmoeflB and a beauty, at the aamh time 
that she is ever saperior toherpositioD; aadhtareKtektoal 
charms. These is, fox instanoe, a oertain aisy su^jssty 
of deportment, a spirit of aoonstmned oommand, break* 
ing ont every now and then — ^the dignity, without Ae 
assnmptiim, of rank and royal Inrth, which is apparent 
in the scene with doten and elsevdmre. And we-have 
not only a general impression that Im<^^ like otiher 
heroines, m beantifbl, but the peonliar style and dm* 
racter of her beauty is placed before ns : we have /m 
image of the most luxuriant lovdiness oombined>erith 
exceeding de]ioa<y, and even firagility, of p(»S0B,,pf tile 
most refined elegance and the most exquisite mcdesfy, 
set forth in one or two passages of description ; aa when 
lachimo is contemplating her firiec^: 

Orihena, 

Bum hmftif thtm bcMm'sl thy Ml fteah litjrl 
And whiter tbao the sbeeta 

*Tis her bnatfaii^i: that 

FerAuaes the ehamber thus: The flame & flie toper 
Bowa toward her; and would ondeipe^ her Uda 
lb aee the encloeed Ughto, now eanopled 
Under these windows: whtte and axate^ lac’d 
With Une of heaven’s own tbwtl 

The presmrvation of her limiinine ehamcteriimderher 
masculine attire, her delioaty; her modesty, and her 
timidity, are mamtged with tile mane perfect oouaistency 
and unoonsoions grace as in Tiola. And we must not 
forget that her **neat cookary,*' which is so prettily 
eulogised ly Ouiderius— 

He ont oar tooto la cfaaaactera 

eano^d omr htotlsh as Joao M been •ioii*’ 

And he her dietary 



formad part of the ednoaticax of a prinoesa in those 
rauote tiinea. 

I'ear xafleotiona jff a general nature are put into the 
moutii of Imogm; and what she says is more remark- 
ahle for asose, truth, and tender feeling, than for wit, 
or wisdom,, or power of imagination. The following 
Uttle toudh of poetry reminds us of Juliet : 

Ereleouid 

Gin him ttwi parting kiw, whinb I had aet 
Bstene n two charming mdia, cornea in my &thcr. 

And, like the tymnnona bteailiing of tt» amth, 
flhalfCB nil oar bode from growing. 

Bar eatcdamation on opening her hnshand’s letter 
lasai^ ua of the ^ufound and tiionghtiul teudomess 
of UalBn: 

0 ! lanm'd indeed wan that aatronomer, 
tnml knew tke atand aa I hia chatnetan; 

Ba'd lay the Aitae open. 

The following are more in the manner of Isabel: 

Most nnuemblo 

iifondaain Aatfa^rkma: Bleae'd be thoae, 

Bom mean aoe'er, that ban their kmuat wUla 
Which e oaeone comfort. 

Againat aalf-aianghtei 
There la a pmhibltioa ao ditina^ 

*mat otanw Sty wi^ hand. 

Ihaa may poor fiwia 

9alien frdae teaebera; though fiioae that an bmayM 
IDo fed the treaaon ahmrply, yet the ttdtcr 
Staadaitt WMseeaaeofwoo. 

An w« not hnfoeia? 

8o man and maa dionld bn{ 

Br| di^ and diflua in dignUy, 

Wham dnat i* holh alfoak 
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Will ym folks lie 

Tlmt have affiiotioce on them; knowiniT Hia 
A pimiabmentt or trial ? Tee : no wonder* 

Whea rich ones soaroe tell true; To lapse in ftilneai 
la soier, timn to lie for need; and fateAood 
Is worse in kings^ than beggars. 

The sentenoe whidi follows* and which I heliewe Km 
become prorerbial* has mnch of the manner of Portia» 
both in the thought and the expression : 

Bath Britain all the snn that ^nes? Day, nlghi 
Are they not btti in Britain? V the world^s folnina 
Our Britain seems as of it* but not in 'i; 

In a great pool, a swan’s nest; pr’ythee, think 
There’s livers oat of Britain, 

• « « e e 

The oataetrqphe of this play hae been much admixed 
for the peculiar skill -vrith whioh all the TariooB threads 
of interest are gathered together at last, and entwined 
with the destiny of Imogen. It may he added, that one 
of its chief beanties is the manner in which tibe dm- 
raoter of Imogen is not only presonred, but lisee upon 
us to the conclosion with added grace: her ixw^- 
taneouB forgiveness of her husband before he even a s k s 
it, when she flings herself at once into hia axma~ 

Why did you thnnr your wed^ bdy ftna yoa^— 

and her magnanimoos reply to W father, when he tells 
her that by the discovery of her two brothen she has 
lost a kingdenn — 

No; 1 bare gain'd two worlds by it~ 

clothing a noble sentiment in a noble image — ^give the 
finishing tonohes of exodlenoe to this most endhantiwg 
portrait. 

On the whole, Imogen is • lovely oompcmiid of good* 
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BAM, and affiaotion, with just so maoh of paanon^ 
and mtcdtsot, and poetry, aa setre to lend to the picture 
that power and glowing riohneas of effect which it 
would otherwiae have wanted ; and of her it might be 
aaid, if we oonld oondeaoend to quote from any other 
poet with Shakapeare open before ua, that ^‘her peraou 
waa a paradiae, and her aoul the ohenib to guard it»"* 


CORDELIA. 

Taras la in the beauty of Cordelia’a oharaoter an effect 
too aaoied for words, and almost too deep for tears; 
within her heart is a fathomless well of purest affection, 
but its waters sleep in silence and obscurity, — ^never 
fiuling in their depth and never overflowing in their 
fiilneas. Evez^hing in her seems to lie beyond our 
view, and affects ua in a manner which we feel rather 
than perceive. The character appears to have no 
Burfiioe, no salient points upon which the fancy can 
readily seise ; there is little external development of 
hitelleot, less of passion, and still less of imagination. 
It is completely made out in the course of a few scenes, 
and we are surprised to find that in those few scenes 
there is matter for a life of reflection, and materials 
enough for twenty heroines. If** Lear'* be the grandest 
oi Shakspeate's tragedies, Cordelia in herself as a 
human being governed by the purest 'and holiest 
Impulses and motives, the most refined £rom tJl drom 
of selfishnessand passimi, approaches near to perfeotiem; 
and, in her adapta&>n as a dramatio personage to a 
determinate plan of action, may be pronoonoed alto> 

Diydsa. 
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geth«r pfirfeot Tbe oharaoter, to apeak of it osilfoallj^ 
aa a pootioal 00QeeptkMx» ia not, however, to he eoia<^ 
prehended at onoe, or ; and in the aame ipannesr 
Fidelia, aa a woman* ia one whom we mnat have jboved 
hefine we oonld have known her, and kzunm hw hmg 
before we oonld have known her truly. 

Ifoat people, 1 believe, have heard the atory of tiie 
yoaa^ Qerman artiat Mlil}«r, who, while employad in 
copying and engraving Baffl^e’a Madonna dal 
waa 80 pmietrated by its oeleetial beaniy, ao diatrurted 
hia own power to do jimtioe to it, that beWeen admira* 
tionand deapair he foU into a aadneaa i thenee, throngdt 
the uaoal gradation^ into a mdandudy; ihenoe into 
madneaa; and died jnat aa he had put the finiahing 
atroke to hia own matohleaa work, which had ooonpied 
him for eight yeaie. With aome aUght tinge of thia 
oonoentrated Idnd of enthnaiaam I kave learned to 
eontemplate the oharaoter of Cordelia | I Imve looked 
into it till the revelation of ite Mddmi heanty, and an 
mtenae feeling of the w<mderM genina which oreated 
it, have filled me at onoe witii delight and dot^Mur. . 

Like poor Hfiller, bnt with more xeaaon, I io deq^air 

ever oonveying, through a differmit and infirarior 
medium, the impreadon made on my own mind to the 
mind of another. 

Sohkgel, the moat eloq.iiB2it of eritfoii qp^cAgdea hie 
mniirka on **Eing Lea^” with tibeae wo{dfi: “Of 
tire heavenly beanty of aonl of Ooidelia 1 will.npt 
ventnre to apeak." Now if 1 attmupt what 
and otbera have left undone, it ia beeanae 1 feel that 
’ thk general aoknowledgment of her e xo ellenoe ean 
imither aatiafy thoae who have atndied the oharaoter, 
nor oonvey p jnat oonoeption of it to the mere ftmdw, 

drnid the awful, the oveiponnriiig internet of the atoxyv 





AfltH tibici Imsi0i 9« oooTibMflUi of poMm amd asilb^g, 
(iMfktmm^fmoiuA utA fhyaiioal irraiebedaen wliioh 
luKCko# ttp tito airal, flw infliuiaioe d 

felt afida(Ax«>«rlej^i;ed 
Wing tmlentood. LIIm a eoft star fliat 
i&inee for a aiomeiil from belimd a atomy dood, and 
tltesexl iaawalloafiad «p in tompeet and darkneaa, the 
knpreMdon it kairai it beantiftil and de^ Imt in^pie. 
Speak of CordeSBa to a oritio, or to a genend readar, dU 
^piee in the beadty of tke portiaii, for all atoat foel it ; 
bat when we oome to deiaib, I hare heard more Tartooa 
and oppoaite opinkma rdathre to her than any other 
of SludnpeaTe’t eharaotow^a proof d what I ibiiee 
ad^oed in drat ittatanoe, t^t, ftom the dmpHdity 
with whidh the dharacter ia dramatloally tmat^ and 
theauall tpaeo it ooeopiea, few are aware of ita intmnal 
IMWcr eaifei wottderfhidepth d pnrpoee. 

It appeam to me that the whoto eharaoter’tekto upon 
the two Mblimest prindplea d htiman aotian-~tha lore 
of trtt& andi ^ eenae of dnfy; bat tiheae, when they 
atand alMia (aa in the "Antigone **), axe apt to atiike 
oa a# aheere and o(Ad. Shakapeare haa, therefore, 
wiwt^ed them roondwxth the deareet attribatee of onr 
femioitie aatoxet the power of fooling and inapiiing 
aifoetiicm. Tbe ^lat part of the play ahowa na how 
Ondelia ia lorad, aeoond p^ how ahe can lovn. 
lb her foth erahe ia ^eol^bot of a aeordi pte&renoo ; 
lii& ag<my at tier aappoaed unldndneaa dxawa fbnn him 
the oonfomfon that he had loved her moat, and"thoaght 
to aet hia nat onher kindnoxaery.*^ Till then ahe Imd 
been "hii heift ot^jeot, the mrgameut of Ua pndae, halm 
ofhiae^moatb^moatdeareatr The foithftil and 
wnrtih^Kent ia xeat^tobcaixadeaih and eodle ip her 
AiMbAat; ihd tltodraoida a farther impreMhm of her 
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bemgu BweetneM is oonTByed in a Bituple and Iteautif til 
uaimeir, when we ate told that “mnoe the Lady 
Gozdelia w^t to Franoe, her father’s poor fool had 
mnoih pined away.” We have her sensibility ^ when 
patience and sorrow strove which should express her 
goodliest;” and all her filial tenderness when she oom* 
mits her poor father to the care of the physician^ when 
she hangs over him as he is sleeping, and kisses him as 
she contemplates the wreck of grief and majesty :-~ 

0 my dear fother f Beetoration bang 

Its medicine on my Upa : and let thla kiw 
Bepair tbcae violent banna that my two eietm 
Have in tby merenoe madol 
Bad yon not been tbeir &tber, tbeee white flakes 
Had eballonged pity of them I Was this a fitoe 
To bo espneed against the warring winds? 

To stand against tiie deep dread-bolted thunder? 

In tie nioel terrible aitd nimifle stroke 
Of quick orowliglitning 7 to watob (potw perdu!) 

Witii this thin helm?— Mine enmny’s do^ 

Though he had bit me, shonld have stood that n4d>t 
Against nqr fire. 

Her mild magnanimity shines out in her farewell to 
her sbters, of whose real character she is perfectly 
aware: — 

The Jewels ct oar fotharl with wash’d oyes 
Cordelia leaves yon I X know yon what yon are^ 

And, like a sisiw, am moat loath to call 

Tour Ihnlta as they are named. Has well our ihtber; 

To you profeswd bosoms I commit him. 

Bnt yot, alas I stood X within hb giaoe^ 

1 w<inld inrihr him to a bettor plaeat 
So breweil to yes both. 

somnnii, 

Fnsesibe not ns our dntiss 1 

The modest pride with whidli ihe k^Heste the Dolce 
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of Bwgoxidy is adminblo: this whole passage is too 
iUnstra^^ of the peooliar character of Cordelia, as well 
as too exquisite, to he mutilated 

1 yet beseedi yotir Biajesty 
(if, for 1 want that glib and oily art, 

To Bgmk and pnrpoea not; sinoe what I well intend, 

Til do *t before 1 epeakX that you make known. 

It ie no vicious blot, nor other foulnesSi 
Mo unchaste action or diidionouf d step. 

That hath depiivd me of your grace and favour: 

But even for want of that, for which 1 am richer; 

A stiU-eoliciting eye, and such a tongue 
That 1 am glad I have not, tbo’ not to have it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

IXAB. 

Better thou 

Badst not been bom, than not to have pleoTd me better 
nuufoa. 

Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature, 

That often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do^— Bly lord of Buigundy, 

BThat say you to the lady I Love is not love. 

When it is mingled with respects that stand 
Aloof from th’ eniue pcdni Will yon have her? 

Sbe is herself a dowry. 

BUBOUXDT. 

Boyal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself propoir^ 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 

I>udbitas of Bnrgm^ 


Molhiag: I have I am An«u 

V am sorty, flieii, yon Imve so kit a Ih^ 
That yoo inust loss a huabaad. x 
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4QVPCU*. 

ftaM Bngiai^ I 

Siiioe ifa«t of Ikntaiie m Ui 

I aboil not 1 m bio ortfb. 

mvcx. 

FUraotCocdelio! tbot «rt moat ikbf bebig poor 
Hoot cbotooi fimobaa; nod moot Wd, dtopVd t 
Thee and thy vhtma here 1 aeiie Qjxnt. 

She takes up anus, *‘not for anibiticm, Imt a diar 
fiither’s right.” In her speedit, afteor ho* defeatt.tre 
have a calm fortitude and deration sooh arising 
fri>m the cQnsoiotisnflsi of dniy, and lifting her above 
all oonsideFation of sdf. She observes — 

We are not tiw ilnh 

Who, viti> boot neening, have inemt'd the wontt 

She thinks and fears only for dior ihfiter 

For thee, o pp reio cd kli^ am i east dO«n; 

Kynelf ooidd ofaM oat41ro«a likioa forlaaoni fieim. 

To complete the piotnxer ^sr very vdoe is chantotn^ 
istio, “ever soft, gentle, and low ; an eacodlent thiag hi 
wcsnan.” 

But it will be said that the qualities here eBem* 
plided— as sensibility, gentieneas, aBagnapiioity, fhrti> 
tods, genennis ailhotion— are qualities wBoh belosig:, hi 
their perfection, to otheis of I8haki{«sre*s ehuaoten; 
to Bnogen, fer instance^ who unites them sU : and yet 
Imogen and Ckndelia are whoUy ualihe eech oti^. 
Even though ,we ahonld rsveSHe tiieir sitnatioiMh a^ 
give to Imogen the filial devotion of Ooidslia, and to 
Corddia the oonjugd virtitea of stiB titty 

woddreinidnpetfM^dllltiilClMWQm^ 'B'ltal is it, 

then, wfafeh lands to Oordtiia that pseqtiar and indh 





’vldml tmtib. c^olumotw wl^kli diati»gQi«l)««)i^ 
ov0iy oAmt littiiusi 

It || xeiwrro, » t«rdiii«M of d&tporitikKB, 

** whi<& oftoa leayoi fSie hbtoiy imspoke wlii^ it in* 
tendo t6 do;" a_sabdtied ^nietneos of dopoartoMiit oad 
ahjMM 

Im mid ker matuior, makmg the otitwaid 

demoiuitoitira in'rariahly Ml dhort of whot we know 
to he ^ iheliiigjEithin. Not only is the portrait 
IdngtilBi^ heaoiihu and interesting in itsedf, hat the 
oondttot of Coxdellat and the part whioh she hears in 
the h^;lnniag of the story, is rendered oonsistent and 
natural by the wonderftil truth and doHoai^ with which 
this*peoaliar di^poiiticni is sustained throughout the 
play. 

In early youth, and more particularly if we are gifted 
witii a Uvely imaginS^n, sudi a ohaiaoter as that of 
Cordelia is oakolated above every other to impress and 
oaptivate ns.. Anything like mystery, anything with* 
hd.d or withdrawn fiom our notice, seizes on our tmey 
by awakening our onriosity. Then we are won more 
what wn half perceive and half create, than by 
what is openly expressed and freely bestowed. But 
this feeling is a part of our young life : when time and 
years have ohUled us, when we oan no loi^r affiird to 
send oui kmls abroad, pior ftmn our own superfluity of 
life and sttudUUty spare the materfels out of whitfe we 
build a ithHne fer our idd, then do we seek, we ask, we 
tMrst Ibr fiiat warmth of ftank, oonfiding tenderness, 
iribich ratdses in us fhe withered afewtians and feeiUl^ 
burM! *but not dead. Then the exoeas of love is 
doomed, nipt vradaedt It is gradbus to us is the sun 
•ad dbw tp ^ seAxed and riven flrtink, wi& its few 
grata IsaiNM. laar hi old->**foanoote and upwards" 
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-o-bat vre see what he has been in fonner ^Ayii: the 
aideut paieions of youth have turned to nudmeM and 
wilfulness: he is long passed that age when we are 
more blessed in what we bestow than in what we 
receive. When he says to his daughters, ** I gave ye 
aU!” we feel that he requires aU in return, with a 
jealous, restless, exacting affection which defeats its 
own wishes. How many such are there in the world! 
How many to sympathize with the fiiery,^ lend old man, 
when he shrink, as if petrified, from Cordelia's quiet 
calm reply! 

UEAS. 


Now oar joy, 

Althoagh oar last and least, . . , 

What oan you say, to draw 

A third more opulent thutyoarsistani? Bpeakl 


OOBDEUA.* 

Nothing, my lord. 


Nothing? 

Nothing. 


UCAB. 

OOBSeUA. 

LBAB. 


Nothing oan oome of nothing : qwak 


OOBDKUA. 

Unbai^y that I am I 1 cannot heave 
My heart into my mootli : 1 lore yoor majesty 
Aoenrdingtomy bond; nor niiae^ nor less. 


Now this is perfectly naturaL Cordelia has penO' 
trated the vile t^ractm of her sisters. Is it not 
obvious ibat in proportitm as her own mind is pure 
and guileless, die must be disgusted with thenr gro« 
hypocrisy and exaggeration, th^ empfy protestatjonoi 
tl^ir “plaited cunning^ and would retire Aunt all 
competition with what aha ao diadaini and ahhon^ 



COBDSLJUL Ml' 

into tito <^posite ertresto? la fodt » oaae^ u 
■he Mya 

I inntduittOoidt^do^^limaiidborflflntf 
For ilie -my expreodona of Lear — 

Wbat oon yon any, to dunv 
A ttiiid mon opnlont ibui yonr aiaten f 

are enough to strike dumb for ever a genetoas, deEcaie^ 
but sby disposition, sooh as is Oorddia’A bolding 
out a bribe Ibr p rofo s si oas. 

If Cordelia were not tbns porttayed, tiiis deliberate 
ooolness wonld strike us as v^ging on harshness or 
obstinacy; but it is beautifully represented as a certain 
modifioation of oharaoter, the necessary result of feelings 
habitually, if not naturally, repressed : and through the 
whole play we trace the same peculiar and individual 
dispofiitimi — the same aBsenoe of all display — ^the same 
sobriety of speech veiling the most profound affections 
— ^the same quiet steadUness of purpose^ — tire same 
shrinking foom all exhibition of emotion. 

^Tcnus les sentimens naturels ont leur pudeur’* was 
a efod voee observation of Madame de Stabl, when 
disgusted by the sentimental affaction of hmr imitators. 
This **pudcair,” carried to an excess, appears to me the 
peooUar charaoteristio of Cordelia. Thus, in the 
description of hex deportment when she receives the 
letter of the Earl of Kent, informing her of the cruelty 
of her sisters and tiie wretched conation of Leer, we 
seODS to have her before us : 

MWStT, 

IMfi yew MIsm piMto ito quem to S19 deneBstmthn 

ertrisn 

tits tosh tosn, Mai thMsiniBjrjmsBMss 

A 
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And now and Ifaen an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate ohedc. It aeem’d, dm WjHan qpiBMB 
Over her paarion; who, moat zebd-liicet 
Sought to be king o’er her. 

KINT. 

O, then it moVd her? 

entiTUius. 

Kottoaiage ...... 

*FlBitii, once, or twtoe, abe heav’d the name of " hOutt" 
Pantingly forth, aa if it prea^d her heart ; 

Cried, dVftora/ lidenf Shame o/ladie$t SMm/ 

TFhatf fhe sformt f the ntghtl 
letpitynetbebeUeeedl There she ahook 
The hdy water finm her heavenly eyea. 

« » e * • 

Then away she started. 

To deal with grief ahme. 

Here the laat line—the image brot^ht befcnre ns of 
Cordelia starting away from oosmTation, “ to deal with 
grief alone" — ^is aa exquisitely beautiful aa it is 
charaoteriatio. 

But all the paaoagea hitherto quoted must yield in 
beauty and power to that aoene, in which her poor 
father reoogniaea her, and in the intervals of distraction 
asks forgiveness of his wronged child. The subdued 
pathos and simplicity of Cordelia’s character, hor quiet 
but intense feeling, the misery and humiliation of the 
bewildered old man, are brought bef<»re us in so few 
words, and at the same time sustained with such a 
deep intuitive knowledge of the innermost workings 
of the hunum heark that as there is nothing surpassing 
this scene in Shakqpeare himself, so there is nothing 
that can be oompaxed to it in any othmr writer. 

flOBDBLXA. 

How does aqrxoyslleid? UowtKmjvawkjadft 
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Tmidonui wtong to lake me oui 6* ttte grave, 
Thou art a eoiil In blteii; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of dm, that mine own team 
Do eoald like molten lead. 

OOBDSnU. 

Bur, do yon know mef 

You am a q;drit, 1 know : whmi did yon die? 

OOBDBLZA. 

6t01,atai,&rwidel 

FHTBIOIAW. 

He*s aoaroe awake: let him alone awhile. 


Where have 1 been ?--«Where am I ?-~Yair daylight 
I am mightily abna*d.— I should even die with pity 
To see another thus, — 1 know not what to say.-- 
1 will not swear theie are my hands let's see ; 

I feel this pin priok. Would I were assur'd 
Of my oonditioni 

oonnsLU. 

O ! look upon me, sir. 

And hold your bands in benediction o'er me:— » 

JSo, sir, you must not kneeL 

LKAB, 

Pray do not mook me: 

I am a very foolish, fond dd man, 

Fourseore and upward ; 

Not an hour more, nor le«: and, to deal plainly, 

1 fear, 1 am imt In my perfeot mind. 

Hetbinks 1 should know yon, and know this man; 
Tel I am doubtfol: for 1 am mainly ignorant 
What plaee this is; and all the skill I have 
Bemembem not these garments; nor I know not 
Whem 1 did lodge last night Donotlang^atme; 
i^m,iuilamaaiai^ Ilhi^ttifol^ 

To be ^Ikild 

m t 
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Aiulwl«a»Iiial 

Beyoorteanmtf Tea, 'faith. I piay wMp mi: 

K yoK huTe poiaon for me, 1 will drink it. 

I Imow, yon do not lore me: for yoor aiatei* 

Hare, m I do ranember, dmte me wrong: 

Yon l^ve aome oanae, they have not. 

ocmoiuA. 

No oanae, no ennaet 

As we do not estimate Cordelia’s affection for her 
father by the ooldness of her language, so neither should 
we measure her indignaticm against her sisters by the 
mildness of her expressions. What, in fimt, can be 
more eloquently significant, and at the same time more 
characteristic of Cordelia, than the single line when 
she and her father are conveyed to their ptisan : 

Shall we not an theae damghUn and than aMaraf 

The irony here is so bitter and intenae,and at the flame 
time BO quiet, so feminine, so dignified in ^e«K]ffes8ton, 
that who but Cordelia would have uttered ft in the 
same manner, or would have condensed sadtampto 
meaning into so few and simple words? 

We lose sight of Cordelia during the whde of the 
second and third and a greet part of the fimrth aot,fmt 
towards the oonolnaon dte reappears. Just as our 
sense of human misery and widc^efls, being oanfed 
to its extreme height, beoomee nearly intdetei^ **10w 
an engine wrenching our fteme of nature finnn ite filed 
place,” then, like a redeeming angd, she desponds to 
minglo in the soene^ '^loossning tlm springe ot pi^ hk 
our ^es,” and rdieving the huprsflahms of,0sln and 
teitm hy those of edn^thm and e tender ^eunank 
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F5r ihe QfttMtroplie, H is indeed teanible} wondxena 
terrible} 'VHiea Tjeax entem with Cordelia dead in hie 
anas, eompaaekm and a^ so seize on all oar &oaIties, 
that we aie left only to silence and to team. Bat if I 
might judge from my own sensations, the. oatastrophe 
<d lioar is not so everwhelming as the oatastro^e of 
O&elhji,. We do not tom away with the same feeling 
of absolute unmitigated despair. C^elia is a saint 
re^y |«epared fnr heaven — onr earth is not good 
enough for her; and Lear! O who, after sufferings 
and tmrtnies suoh as his, wonld wudi to see his life pro- 
longed? What ! replace a sceptre in that shaking hand ? 
—a Grown upon that old grey head, on which the tem- 
pest had poured in its wrath, on which the deep dread- 
bolted thunders and the winged lightnings had spent 
their fiiry ? O never, never t 

.. • 

Let him pam I he hates him 

Ohat voold, npon the tack of this roogh worid. 

Stretch him oat hmgw. 

In the story of King Lear and his three daughters, 
as it is related in the ** delectable and mellifluouB ” 
rtammoeof Bsroeforest, and in the Chronioleof Geoffrey 
of Honmonth, the amolosion is fortunate. Cordelia 
defoata her aisten, and replaces her fother cm his 
throne. Spenser, in hie version of the story, has 
followed thesB authorities. Shakspeare has pnforred 
the oatastropheof the old ballad, founded apparmitly on 
■mneloattra^thm. Isuppoeeitiel^'wayofamendmg 
biaemnti, and bringing baok this daring innovator to 
sober hfotaryt that it has been thought fft to alter the 
play 0 $ '^Lear*' for the atage, as they have altered 
Borneo and Juliet ; they haveoonverted the seraph-like 
Cordelia into a puling k>ve hevifocie> end seat W off 
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▼ictoriofOB at the end of the play — exit with drama ahd 
oolouTB flying — to be married to Edgar. Now any* 
thing more absnrd« more diaoordant with all oor 
prerionB impreasionB, and with the oharaotexa as nn* 
folded to na, can hardly be imagined. **1 cannot 
oonoeiTe,” eaya Schlegel, what ideas of art and dra* 
raatio connexion those persons have who soppoae we can 
at pleasure tack a double conclusion to a tragedy~>« 
melandiolyone for hard-hearted spectators, and a merry 
one for those of softer mould.” The fierce mannera 
depicted in this play, the eztremea of virtue and vice 
in the persons, belong to the remote period of the story.* 
There ia no attempt at character in the old narratives ; 
Began and Goneiil are monstera of ingratitude and 
Cordelia merely distinguished by her filial piety: 
whereas, in Shakq>eare, this filial piety is an affection 
quite distinct &om the qualities which serve to in- 
dividualize the human being ; we have a perception of 
innate churaoter apart from all accidental ciroumitianoe ; 
we see that if Cordelia had never known her father, 
had never been rejected from his love, had never been 
a born princess or a crowned queen, she would not have 
been less Cordelia, less distinctly A«r»e{^that is, a 
woman of a steady mind, of calm but deep affections, of 
inflexible truth, of few words, and of reserved deport- 
ment. ' 

As to Began and OoneriW** tigers, not daughters'* 
— we might wish to regard them as mere hat^isl 
diimeras. impossible as they are detestable ; bat unibr- 
tunately timxe was once * Ta}iia. I know not whsca 

* Eias Lear may be soppased to Inve lived about <ne tboomad' 


1 4 f'] 'J’-M 1 * 1 s ^ J m » « M.' r. ' 1 


horn King Brut, file great-smadeoa 2B!u^ and fife febnlotti 
fmadw or the kmgdaoi of Britain. 
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tof look fat the prototype of Ccodelia : there a Julia 

Alpinnla,_the_ycrai^ priest of Aveatio^* who^ 
unable to save her fotheir's life by the eaorifioe of her 
own, died with him — ** infeUx pairi$ infdix proUt but 
fhis is all we know of her. There wae the Boman 
daughter, too. 1 remember seeing, at Qenoa, Quido’s 
“Fieth Bomaxta,” in which the expression of the 
female bending over the aged parent, who feeds from 
her bosom, is perfect, — ^but it is not a Cordelia : only 
Baf&elle could have painted Cordelia. 

But the character which at once suggests itself in 
comparison with Cordelia, as the heroine of filial 
tenderness and piety, is certainly the Antigone of 
8ophj{oles. As pocti^l conceptions, they rest on the 
same basis : tiiey are both pure abstractions of truth, 
piety, and natural affection; and in both love, as a 
passion, is kept entirely out of sight: for though the 
womanly character is sustained by making them the 
<digeot8 of devoted attachment, yet to have portrayed 
them as influenced by passion would have destroyed 
that unity •of purpose and feeling which is one source 
of power, and, besides, have disturbed that serene 
purity and grandeur of soul which equally distin* 
guishes 'both heroines. The spirit, however, in which 
the two oharaotCKS is cohoeived is as different as 
possible ; and we must not fail to remark that Antigone, 
who plays a prinmpal p&rt in two fine tragedies, and is 
distinotly and completely made out, is considered as a 
masterpiece, the very trimnph of the ancient olassioal 
drama; whereas there are many among Shakspeare’s 
oharaoters which are equal to Cordelia as dramatic 

* ffhe fcwimnwBuwted by Lord Byimu V]tie "ChiMeHimild,'* 

ObntoiiL 
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oonoeptioiium and anperior to her in finiahing of ontliae^ 
aa well as in the ridmess 8f the poetioal odoniing. 

When CEI^^nSt KKs^ied by ^e Ye|igeajfti» M the 
gods, deprived of ttght by his own mod sot, andjdriven 
from Thebes hy his subjects and his aons, wandera 
forth, abject and forlorn, he is supported by 
daughter Antigone^ who leads him from city to oity, 
begs for him, and pleads for him against harsh, 
rude men, who, struck more by his guilt than hia 
misery, would drive him from his last asylum. In 
the opening of the “CEdlpua Colouens,” where the 
wretched old man appears leaning on hia child, and 
scats himself in the consecrated Grove of the Furies, 
the picture presented to us is wonderfully solemn and 
beautiful. Ihe patient, duteous tenderness of Antigone ; 
tiie scene in which she pleads for her brother Polynioee^ 
and supplicates her &ther to receive his o&oding son 
her remonstrance to Polynioea, whmi she entreats h™ 
not to carry the threatened war into his native country, 
are finely and powerfully delineated; and in hat 
lamentation over (Edipus, when he perishes m the 
mysterious grove, there is a pathetic beauty, apparent 
' even throngh the stiffness of the translation 

Alas I I only wish’d I might have died 
With my poor &ther; wherefora dwold | ask 
IVnr letter life? 

O, I ma fond <rf' misery with him: 

Wen what was most unfovdy grew belored 
When be was with me. O my deeieat fother, 

Beneeth the earth now in deep darkness hkl, 

Worn aa thou weit with age^ to me thon still 
Wert dear, and ahall be ever. 

. . . Even ea he whfoed be died, 

In a stnmge bmdr^br attoh was his dea l ie - »v 
A shady tatf oovaasd hk lifoism limb% 
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KoroalMtteatedftlll lipt^ 0, <3|8 m e|iM^ 

Ify ftkther, atil} diall «««i> fo thee, aor tfme 
Xr«t blot ttieo from my memacy. 

ThbJQial piety of Antigone ie themoei iflfeetin gp art 
ofjfche” tngedy of “OBdiptusi Cobnem:” Jter neterly 
affeofeion, and her heroic eelf-devotion to a rdigione dnty,‘ 
form the plot of the tragedy oadled hy her name. 
When her two brothera, Eteooles and Polynioee, had 
daineadh Other before the walls of Thebes, Clean issned 
an edict forbidding the rights of sepnltnre to Polynioes 
(as the invader of his country), and awarding instant 
deatii to those who should dare to bury him. We know 
the importance which the ancients attached to the 
ihn^ptl obsequies, as alone securing their admission 
into the Elysian fields. Antigone, upon hearing the 
law dt Cieon, which thus carried vengeance beyond the 
grave, enters in the first scene, announcing h» fixed 
resdutfon to brave the threatened pnnishmmit. Qer 
swter IsnMne.ahrinks from sharing the peril of such an 
undertaking, and endeavours to dissuade her ftom it, 
on wdddh Antigone repUes, — 

Wert thou to prolbr vbat I do not ask — 

Thy poor asdstanpo "I would seom it now; 

Aot as ttKm wilt, FU bury bint mynlf : 

Let nw perfonn but that, and death is woktoma 
rU do tte piooB deed, and lay me down 
By my dear brother; loving and belored, 

Well rest together. 

She prooeeds to execute her generous purpose : she 
ooveni with earth the mangled oorse of Polynioes, poqn 
over it the aoouetomed libati<MCi8, is detected inher pioue 
dBoo, and after nob^^efonding her oonduol, % M to 
dea^ «) 2 y oommanl tyimt. Hor aiiter leiQmia, 
shtude with diame and femone, now oomes forward to 
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aooose herself as a partaker in the offisnoe, and shtfta 
her sister’s pxuiishment; but Amtigone sternly and 
scornfully rejects her, and after pouring forth a beau> 
tiful lamentation on the misery of perishing “ without 
the nuptial song — a virgin and a riiavo” — she dies 
d Fantiqne; she strangles herself to avoid a lingering 
death. 

Hj^on, the son of Creon, unable to save hw life, 
kills himself upon her grave : but throughout the whole 
tragedy we are left in doubt whether Antigone docs or 
does not return the affection of this devoted lover. 

Thus it will be seen that in the “ Antigone ” there 
isa great deal of what maybe called the effect of situa> 
tion, as well as a great deal of poetry and char^pter : 
she says the m(»t beautiful things in the world, performs 
the most heroic actions, and all her words and aotiona 
are so placed before us as to eammand our admiration. 
According to th^ classical ideas of virtue and heroism, 
the character is sublime, and in the delineation there is 
a severe simplicity mingled with its Grecian grace, a 
unity, a grandeur, an elegance, which appeal to our 
taste and our understanding, while they fill and exalt 
the imagination. But in Cordelia it is not the external 
colouring or form, it is not what she says or dees, but 
wlmt she is in herself, what she feels, thinks, and 
snl^rs, which continually awaken our empathy and 
interest. The heroism of Corddlia is morepussiTC and 
tender ~-it melts into our heart ; and in the veiled love> 
Lness and unostentatious delicacy of her character there 
is an effect more profound and artless, if it be less 
striking and less elaborate, than in the Orecisn heroine. 
To Antigone we give our admiration, to Cordelia our 
tears. Antigone stands before us in her aust$ee and 
statue-like bean^, like one of the marblee of the 
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FArthenou. If Cordelia remind tub of anyihing on 
earth, it is of one of the h&donnas in the old Italisn 
piotnies, "with downcast eyes beneath th* almighty 
dtove and as that heavenly form is oonneoted witi^ 
oar hnman sympathies only by the expression of 
maternal tenderness or maternal sorrow, even so Cor« 
delia would be almost too angelic, were she not linked 
to onr earthly feelings, bound to our very hearts, by 
hex filial love, her wrongs, her sufferings, and her team 
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CLEOPATRA. 

1 CA.KHOT agree with one of the moat philoaophioal of 
Shakapeare’s critios, who has asserted that ihe cKitoal 
truth of particular events, in proportion as are 
conscious of it, is a drawback on the pleasure as well 
as the dignity of tragedy.” If this observation applies 
at all, it is equally just with re^rd to characters ; and 
in either case oaH we’admit it? The reverence and the 
simpleness of heart with which Shakspeue has treated 
the received and admitted tmths of history — 1 mean 
according to the imperfect knowledge of his tiine<— is 
admirable : his inaccuracies are few ; his genaial aeon* 
raay, allowing for the distinction between the narrative 
and the dramatio form, is acknowledged to be wonder- 
fuL He did not steal the precious material from the 
treasury of History to debase its purity, new-stamp it 
arbitrarily with effigies apd legends of his own devising, 
and thmx attempt to pass it current, like Hryden, 
Racine, and the rest of those poetical coiners : he only 
rubbed off the-rost, purified and brightened it, so that 
Bistoiy herself has been known to receive it back as 
sterling. 

Trutii, wherevmr maaifiBsted, should be saf&sd: fo 
ShiAspeare deemed, and laid no profime hand upon 
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to stand Woxo sanotnaiy of Tnitibi* and to 1)0 tha 
priestess of ketfoxaolM. **’V^tsmxareligumislioly 
and snUime, in firtae amialde or grarOf wliatsoevsr 
liath pasa&m or admiratiou in all tiie changes of that 
which is called fixrttoie from without, or the wily 
sabtletifis and refluxes of man’s thought &om within 
whatever is pitiM in the wealmeBS, sublime in the 
strength, or terrible in the perversion of human in> 
toUect, — these are the domain of Tragedy. Sybil and 
Muse at onoe, she holds aloft the book of human fate, 
and is ilie interpreter of its mysteries. It is not, then, 
making a mock of the serious sorrows of real Ufe, nor 
of those human beings who lived, snfiered, and acted 
upon this earth, to array them in her rich and stately 
robes, and present them before ns as powers evoked 
from dust and darkness, |o awaken the gmierous cym- 
pathies, the tmor or the pity, of mankind. It does 
not add to the pain, as fiur as tragedy |s a source of 
emotion, that tne wrongs and sulferings represented, 
the guilt of Lady Macbeth, the despair of Cktnstanoe, 
rile arts of Cfleopatia, and the distresses of Eatherine, 
had a real existmice ; but it adds infinitely to the moral 
effect, as. a snbjleot of contemplation and a lesson of 
oondooht 

I riiall be aide to illustrate tiiese observations more 
fully In the eonrse of this section, in whicdi we will 

* 

t “ Tbat the tMaoheiT Sine Jidm. the death of Arthur, and 
the grief of Ocmetaiioe, nad a real tmfn hi hielory, dhirpena the 
•eose of sria, white ftheDgaakadenwtrfehtoathe heert end the 
imaginanaa. Sonefidag whtepeis ua that we have no eight to 
naieainoek of oelatefSeB like iheee.or Una the truth of thiagi 
teto Am powot end plajFthiag of our tMoieo.’’>-8ee ** Chenoters of 
8hakqiowA« Plajv.* TooouidertteiiiinottoooaBMIttloottei^, 
hut not deeply emugh. 
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Qonsider those oharaoters which are drawn from history; 
and first, Cleopatra. 

Of all Shakspeare’s female oharacters, Miranda and 
Cleopatra appear to me the most wonderful. The first, 
unequalled as a poetio conception: the latter miraou* 
louB as a work of art. If we could make a regular 
dassifioation of his characters, these would form the 
two extremes of simplicity and complexity; and all 
his other characters would be found to fill up some 
shade or gradation between these two. 

Great crimes, springing from high passions, grafted 
on high qualities, are the legitimate source of tragio 
poetry. But to make the extreme of littleness produce 
an effect like grandeur — ^to make the excess of frailty 
produce an effect like power — to heap up togefher all 
that is most unsubstantial, frivolous, vain, contemptible, 
and variable, till the wort^tlessnees be lost in the 
magnitude, and a sense of the sublime spring from tilie 
very elements of littlenoss-rto do this belonged only 
to Shakspeare, that worker of miracles. Cleopatra is 
a brilliant antithesis, a compound of contradictions, of 
all that we most hate with what we most admire. The 
whole character is the triumph of the external over the 
innate ; and yet, like one of her country’s hietpglyphics, 
though she present at first view a splendid and per> 
plexing anomaly, there is deep meaning and w<mdrons 
skill in the apparent enigma^ when we come to analyse 
and decipher it. Bub how are we to arrive at the 
solution of this glorious riddle, whose dazzling com* 
plexily continually mocks and d^udes us? 'What is 
meet astonishing in tiie character of Cleopatra is its 
antithetical oonstmotifm — its eonMHent incomittmei/, il 
I may use such an exjnesskm — ^whioh renders it quita 
imposrible to rednoe it to any elementary prindplea, 
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If vnQl, perhaps, he found, on the whole, that ranitj 
and the love of power predominate ; but I dare not say 
it ia BO, for these qualities and a hundred otilxets mingle 
into each other, and shift, and change, and glance 
away, like the colours in a peacock’s train. 

In some others of Shakspeare’s female characters, 
also remarkable for their complexity (Portia and Juliet, 
for instance), we are struck with the delightful sense of 
harmony in the midst of contrast, so that the idea of 
unity and simplicity of effect is produced in the midst 
of variety; but in Cleopatra it is the absence of unity 
and simplicity which strikes us ; the impression is that 
of perpetual and irreooncileable contrast. The oon- 
tinuqj approximation of whatever is most opposite in 
diaraoter, in situation, in sentiment, would be &tiguing, 
were it not so perfectly natural: the woman herself 
would be distracting, if she were not so enchanting. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Shakspeare’s 
Cleopatra is the real historical Cleopatra — the ’‘rare 
Egyptian ” — ^individualized and placed before us. Her 
mental accomplishments, her unequalled grace, her 
wotaan’s wit and woman’s wiles, her irresistible allure- 
menis, her starts of irregular grandeur, her bursts of 
ungovernable temper, her vivacity of imagination, her 
petulant caprice, her fickleness and her falsehood, her 
tenderness and her truth, her childish susceptibility to 
flattery, her magnificdht spirit, her royal pride, the 
gorgeous eastern colouring of the character— all these 
contradictory elements has Shakspeare seized, mingled 
them in their extremes, and fused them into one 
brilliant impersonation of dassical elegancs, Orioatal 
voluptuousness, and gipsy sorcery. 

'Whal better proof can we have of the iudividua] 
truth the character than the admission that Shak* 
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•pdare’s Cleopatra produoea exactly the seme efl^ «a 
m that is recorded of the real deopatza ? She dastdes 
our fhonlties, perplexes our judgment, hewildera and 
bewitches our &ncy ; firom the begiiaiing to the end of 
the drama vn axe oonsdous of a kind of fiasdnathm 
against whidi our moral sense rebds, but ficom which 
there is no escape. The epithets applied to her per* 
petually by Antony and others confirm this impression ; 
“enchanting queen T — “witch” — “spell” — “great 
fidry” — “cockatrice”***'* serpent of old Nile” — ^“thou 
grave* charm !” are <mly a few of them : and who does 
not know by heart the famous quotations in which this 
l^iyptian Circe is described, with all her infinite 
seductauns? — 

Fie I wnngUng queen ! 

Whom eveiy thing beooaiea to ohida to hmgfa. 

To veep: whose every paaeiom fiillr etiives 
To make itself, in thee, fitSr and admir’d 

Age eannot wither her, nor enatom stale 
Her infinite variety : . . . 

. . . for vileat things 
Become themaelvea in her. 

And the pungent irony of Enobarbus has well exposed 
her feminine arts, when he says, <m the occasion of 
Antony’s intended departure, 

Caecpatm, catching hut the least noiae of this, dies inataiiily : I 
have seen hm die twenty times upon ^ poorer mommt. 

AtnoKX. 

She ie cunning past man^ thought 
smnAssea 

Alaclt, air, no r her pamions are made of ndthfeg hoi fee fisMl 
l«rt ot pure love. We cannot «dl her vrinda and wstan riflite sn# 


* Graea, lutheamseefBii^fyhrpoteiik 
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le«ni t Ave greftier atarnui and tempests flum almanaclca esn 
rej^rt; tl^eannotbeomiiiixiginher; if itbe^shemakesaflliowef 
of rain as well as Jove. 

The whole secxet of her absolute domimou over the 
fadle Antony may be found in one little speech : 

See where he is, — ^who’s with him,— what he does 
(I did not send you). If you find him sad. 

Say 1 am dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick : Quick! and return, 

CHABUIAK. 

Madam, methinks. if you did love him dearlyt 
You do not hold Ihe method to enforce 
The like firom him. 

CKJEOPATtU. 

What should I do 1 do not f 


miABMIAK. 

In each thing givs^im way; cross him in nothing. 

CLVOPATBA. 

Thou teachest, like a fool, the way to lose him. 

OBABMIAN. 

Tempt him not so too far. 

But Cleopatra is a mistress of her art, and knows better : 
and what- a picture of her triumphant petulance, her 
imperious and imperial coquetry, is given in her own 
words! 

That time— O, times f— 

1 laughd him out of patleme ; and that night 
1 laughed him into patience : and next mom. 

Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed: 

Then put my tires and mantles on him, whOst 
1 wore his sword, Philippaa* 

When Antony enters, full of some serious purpose 
which he*lg about to impart, the woman’s perverseness 

s 
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and the tyrannioal waywardness with which q|ie 
taunts him and plays upon his temper are admirably 
depicted : — 

I know, by that same there's aome good news. 
What aays the married woman ? ♦-^?oa may go; 
’Would she had never given you leave to oome I 
Let her not my, ’tie I that ke^ you here ; 

1 have no power upon you; here you arOt 

Ainx^KT. 

The gode best know— — 

CLBOPATRa« 

O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d t Yet, at the flrs^ 

I aaw the treasons planted* 

AUTONY. 

Cleopatra !-«- 
CUBOPATE^. 

Why should I think, you can be mine, and tme^ 

Thongh you in swearing shake the throned gods^ 

Who have been (hise to Fnlvia ? Riotous madness 
To bo entangled with those month-made vowsp 
Which break themselves in swearing I 

AKTOMT* 

Most sweet queen I 

OLBOPAYBA* 

Nayf pmj you, seek no colour for your going* 

But bid farewell, and go. * 

Sbe recovers her digmiy for a moment at the news 
of Fulvia^s death, as if roused by a blow : — 

Tbougb age firom foUy oonld not give me beedos^ 

It does bom cbildidmess -Can Fulvla die ? 


** Folfim the first wifb of Antoafs 
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Ajil then follows the artfial mockery wifh which she 
tempts and provokes ium^ in order to discover whether 
he regrets his wife : — 

O nUMit fidse love! 

Where hh the seered vials thoii dbonldst flU 
With sorrowM water ? Now 1 see^ I see 
In Fulvia’s death, hew mine receiv’d shall ha* 

ABtrOVT. 

Qaarrdl no more ; but be prepar’d to know 
The purposes 1 bear: which are, or oease^ 

As jovL shall give th* advice : By tim fire 
Tiiat qolcktns Nilns’ sliiiie, I go from hence^ 

Thy soldb^r, servant^ making peace, or war« 

As thou al^totesi 


CLBOPATBA. 

Out my laoe, Oharmlan, come— 
But let it be. lam qui^ly ill, and well, 

8o Antony keves. 

*Aim>inr. 

Hy precious queen, forbear : 

And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honourable triaL 

OLGOPATUA. 

So Fulvia told ma 
I pr’ythee, turn aside, and weep for her ; 

Then hid adieu to me, and say, the tears 
Belong to Egypt : Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling; and let it look 
like perfect honour.* 

AHTOHT^ 

You’ll heat my Uood; no mom 

CSJBQPATIIA. 

You can do better yet; but this is meetly* 

Amoanr* 

Now, by my emmSk^ 
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OUKWATBA. 

And taiget'— still be mends ; 

Bnt this is not the boat. Look, pt'ythee, Chnnuisn, 

Uow this Henmlean Roman does b^me 
The carriage of bis obsfe. 

This is, indeed, most “ excellent diesembling bnt 
when she has fooled and chafed the Herculean Boman 
to the verge of danger, th^ comes that return of 
tenderness which secures the power she has tried to 
the utmost, and we have all the elegant, the poetical 
Cleopatra, in her beautiful farewell : — 

Forgire mol 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Tour hononr calls yon hence, 

Theretbre be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with yon t Upon your sword 
Sit lanrell’d victory ; and smooth sooceas 
Be fatrew'd before yonr feet I* 

Finer stiU are the workings of her variable mind and 
lively imagination after Antony’s departure ; her fond 
repining at his absence, her violent spirit, her right 
royal wilfulness and impatience, as if it were a wrong 
to her majesty, an insult to her sceptre, that there 
should exist in her despite such things as space and 
time, and high treason to her sovereign power to dare 
to remember what she chooses to forget : — 

Give me to drink maudrsgors, 

That I might sleep dbt this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 

O Oharmian I 

Wberethink’stthoaheisnow? Stands he^ or sits 
Or does he walk? or is be dn his horse? 

O happy horse to bear the weight of Antony! 

Do bravely, horse I for wofst tlwm whom tboc^aaov*sl?' 
The demi*AtlBS of this earth->tiw arm 
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And bnrgonet of meti. He’s 8p<«1cin$r now. 

Or murmoriDg, Where’s my serpent of old NUo^ 
Foraoheeallsme, 

Miei’si thoa my posts? 

ALBXAS. 

Ay, madam^ twenty several messengers: 

Why do yon send so thick ? 

CLSOPATBA. 

Who’s bom that day 
When 1 forget to send to Antony 
Shall die a beggar. — Ink and paper, Charmisn, 

Welcome, my good Alexas. — ^Did 1, Oharmiaii, 

Ever love Ciesar so? 

CHAKMtAK, 

O that brave Cmsar f 

GtBOPATBA. 

Be choked with sncIi another emphads. 

Say, the brave Antony, 

CHAKMIAN, 

The valiant Cmsar ! 

CLEOPATRA. 

By Isis, X will give thee bloody teeth, 
tf then with Gmsar paragon again 
My man of men 1 

OtlARMlAK, 

By your most gracious pardon, 
t sing but after yon. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Ky sskd days. 

When 1 was green in judgment,— cold in blood. 

To say, as I said then I— But, come, away, 

Get me ink and paper: he idmll have every day 
several greeting, or FU nnpeopie Egypt. 

We leaiTi ftoxa Plutarch, that it waa % favourite 
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Amnaement with Antony and deopatra to Tamblo 
Ihrongh the streets at night, and bemdy ribald jests 
with the popnlaoe of Alexandria. From the same 
authority we know that they were aooastomed to live 
on the most fisuniliar terms with their attendants and 
the companions of their revels. To these traits we 
must add, that with all her violence, perverseness, 
egotism, and caprice, Cleopatra mingled a capability 
for warm affections and kindly feeling, or, rather, what 
we should call in these days a constitutional good- 
wMture; and was lavishly generous to her favourites 
and dependants. These characteristics we find scattered 
through the play ; they are not only faithfully rendered 
by Shatspeare, but he has made the finest use of them 
in his delineation of manners. Hence tiie occasional 
freedom of her women and her attendants, in the 
midst of their fears and fiatteries, becomes most natural 
and consistent: hence, too, their devoted attachment 
and fidelity, proved even in death. But, as illustrative' 
of Cleopatra’s disposition, perhaps the finest and most 
characteristic scene in the whole play is that in which 
the messenger arrives from Borne with the tidings of 
Antony’s marriage with -Octavia. She perceives at 
once with quickness that all is not well, 'and she 
hastens to anticipate the worst, tiiat she may have the 
pleasure of being disappoint. Her impatience to 
know what she fears to learn, the vivacity with which 
she gradually works henmlf up into a state of excite- 
ment, and at length into fury, is wrought out with a 
force of rintth which makes us reooiL 

oueofArsA. 

Antnnjr*a dead i— If fhon say ao, rillain, 

Tliott kiU'st fiij mbtHss : but wsU sad ftss, 





If tliou *0 yidd hlnSf thexe is gold, and bare 
My bluest veius to Idas; a baud* iiM kiugs 
Have lipp'd* and trembled kissing, 

MKSSKNGEK. 

Fltvt, madam, he *9 welL 
ouBOPATaa, 

Wbj, there’s moie gold. But, sinah, markl we use 
To say, die dead are well ; bring it«to that, 

The gold I glTe tbee^ will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat, 

HKSSEEQSIU 

Good madani^ hear me I 

CLBOPATBA* 

Well, go to, t wilL 

Bniibeie^ no goodness In thy face : If Antony 
Be free^ and healthful,-- so tart a fovour 
To trumpet sneh tidings? If not well. 

Thou shoold'st come like a fhry crown’d with snakes* 

ItasSRNOSB. 

Will H please you hear me ? 

OLBOPATBA. 

1 have a mind to strike thee ere thou spesk’sl: 

Tet if Ukou say Antony lites, it well, 

Gr friends with Cwssr, or not captive to himi 
I’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Btoh pearls Uftm thea 


lMaiii,he’swelL 

imnopATBA. 

Wettsald. 

ayssopomu 

And frlttids with Cmsar. 

cuoPAtnuL 

Thou an heusit mam 
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MBamamu 

Otoaar and he are greater friende than eiea 

OLEOFATBA. 

Hake thee a fbrtniie from me. 

MBSBEKGBB. 

But yet, madaiXH^ 

C!JB0FAT1U« 

I do not like hui it does allay 
The good precedence ; Fie upon hut yet. 

Bui yet 18 aa a gaoler to bring forth 

Some mousiroua malefactor. Pr^ythee, Mend, 

Pour out thy pack matter to mine ear. 

The good and bad together : Ue *8 fiienda with CumfM ^ 

In state of health, thou say^st ; and, thon aay’st, finek 

XB88KVQKfL 

Free, madam ! No: I made ho aiioh report; 

He*a bound unto Ootavia. 

C1.BOPATBA. 

For what good tomf 
XSSSKNGEB. 

Madam, he’e married to Octavia. 

CLEOFATEA. 

The moat infiotlona pestilence upon thee f 

fJBrike$ him doum 

uwmxHomu 

Good madam, patienol. 

CnJBQFATltA* 

What aay yon f-^Heooe, mrikrn Urn agaim 
Horrible TilUdn I or Fil i^mni thine eym 
Like halla before me s Pll unhair thine h^ ; 

Thou ahalt be wfaipffd iHth wire, and stew'd 
Bmarfiiig In liaigf ring piekle. 
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Qxaciovuiinadaint 

1» that do bring the newSy made not the matdi* 

CLEOTJkVBJL 

Bay ^tifl not so, a piovinoe I will give thee. 

And make thy fortunes proud : the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage; 

And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg* 

KESSliNaES* 

He’s marricdy madanu 
OLEOPATBA. 

Bc^ue, thou hast liv’d too long. IDrawt a dagger* 

VESSEKaXB. 

Nay then Til run. 

What mean yoU| qadam ? 1 have made no foult {ExU, 
GBABVIAK. 

Good madam, keep yourself within yourself; 

The man is innocent, 

OLBOPATRA. 

Some innooents ’scape not the thunderbolt* 

Melt Egypt into Nile f and kindly creatures 
ITurn all to serpents I Call the slave again ; 

Though I am mad, I will not Inte him^-Call t 

CUABlflAN. 

fie is afeard to come, 

CLBOFATBA* 

I will not hurt him 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 

A meaner than myself. 

e e e e e 

CLEOPATBA* 

In praising Antony 1 have diq»raii’d Ommw 
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Many time^ gnulam. 

CUSOPATSA. 

1 am paid fat ’t aiMP«» 

Lead me from heDo& 

I &fat ; O Lae, Ohanaian,— tie no mattevi 
€k» to 1^6 fdlow, good Alexaa ; Ud l»im 
Beport the fratnra of Ootavia, her yearly 
Her inolination, — let him not leave ont 
The colour of her hair ; Briog me mcd qatofcty.— 

[2bOdl«M«. 

Let him fat ever go : — let'him not— Oharmiaiii, 

Thougti he be painted one way like a Gmgon, 

T’other way he’e a Hare. Bid yon Akn(aa [3b Xatditttt. 
Bring me word how toll ebe la. Pity me, CSmimiaa, 

But do not apeak to me. Lead me to my chamber. * 

I have given this scene entire becaose I knownothing 
obmparahle to it. The pride ,and arroganoe of the 
Egyptian queen, the hlandishment of the woman, the 
unoKpeoted but natund transitions of temper and feeling, 
the contest of various passions, and at length — ^when the 
wild hurricane has spent its fory — the melting into tears, 
faintness, and langoishment, are portrayed with the 
most astonishing power, and truth, and skill in jEeminine 
nature. More wonderful still is the splendour apd force 
of oolonring which is shed over this eztoamrduuuy 
scene. The mere ides of an angry woman beating her 
menial presents something ridiculous or disgusting to 
the mind ; in a queen or^a tragedy heroine it is still 
more indecorous ;* yet ^is scene is as far as posnble 
from the vulgar or the oomio. Cleopatra seems pxivi* 
l^;ed to “ touch Mie brink of all we hate '* with impunity. 

* The well-known violence and enswoBcw of Qoeeit Elissbetli’s 
mamwn, in which (die wsc indtntpd by the women aboot hWi way 
ill 8hala{iesRi*e time have leodeted the image at t royal vliigo lees 
offinudve and lew extraordinary. 
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trinnn tirarytlimg beoouMf^’' booames eiran jher fiiry. 
We know not by iriiatflkronge power it ia, tbai, in the 
nddst cdell tijeaenniraly paarions and obildii^ caprices, 
tbe poetry d tixe oharaoter and the fiuunfbl and 
«parldici|[; graoe d the delineation aro anatained and 
atill rale in the imagination ; but we fbel that it> ia ao. 

I need hardly obeiarte, that we have hiatorioal 
authority lor the exd^ve violence of Oleopatra’a 
temper: witiieaa the atory of her boxing the eara of 
hertreaanzer, in preaenoe of Ootavioa. aa related lyPlu> 
tarch. Shalo^peare haa made a fine uae of thia anecdote 
also towards the ooncluaion d the drama, but it is not 
equal in power to this scene with the messenger. 

Ihe man ia afterwards brought back, almost Ity force, 
to satisfy Cleopatra’s jealous anxiety by a description 
of Ootavia : — but this ^ne, made wise by experience, he 
taksa oara to adapt his information to the humours of 
his imperious mistress, and gives her a aatirical picture 
of her rivaL The scene whi<di fcdlows, in which 0eo- 
patra — artM, acute, and penetrating aa tire is — ^beoomes 
thedupe of her feminine spite and jealousy, nay, aaaiata 
in dupin|( hsraelf ; and after having cuffed the 
mesaengOr for telling her truths which are olfouaive, 
rewards him for the fidsehood whitir flatters her weak- 
ness ; is not only aa admirable exhibition of tiiaraoter, 
but a fins moral lesson. ^ 
fflbe oonolndes, alter dismissing the measengmr with 
gtiid i|ind 

I repent me mneh 

fbateolbsitiedhliii. Why, ae th t n l ca by him, 
lAis oceatue’a so awdi thins. 

OBABKUir. 

li<tiitns, tatitoaa 
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OUBOFATBA* 

The num hsth aecai aome and dioold kaoir. 

Do we not fuioy Cleopalxa drawing herself up with 
idl the vain consoionBneas of rank and beauty, as she 
prononnoes this last line? and is not this the very 
woman who celebrated her own apotheosis, who arrayed 
herself in the robe and diadem of the goddess Ids, and 
could find no titles magnificent enough for her ohildrer. 
but those of tKe Sun and the Moon t 

The despotism and insolence of her temper are touched 
in some other places most admirably. Thus, when she 
is told that the Bomans libel and abuse her, she exclaims, 

Bitik Borne; sod their tongues rot. 

That speak against ns I 

And when one of her attendants observeSt that “ Herod 
of Jewry dared not look upon^er but when she were 
well pleased,” she immediately replies, That Herod’s 
head I’ll have.”* 

When Proculeius surprises her in her monument, and 
snatches her poniard from her, terror and fury, pride, 
passion, and disdain, swell in her haughty soul, and 
seem to shake her very being. 

ccsopatba. 

Where art then, death ? 

Oome hither, come I come, osme. and take a queen 

W<Nrth many babes ai^l beggars! 

rnoconsme. 

O, tempennoe^ ladjrl 

OUKSPA-nU. 

%, I will eat no meat ; 111 not drink sir: 


* She was M good ss her word. See the Life of Antony is 
Plntaroh. 


CLSmAttUk, 


(If Idle talk will oeee he nw^mTjf) 

ni not deep neither^ this mortal honae 111 itda^ 

Po Onmr what he eani Enowy air, that I 
Will not wait pinionM at your maater’a couit, 

Nor onoe be dheatia'd widi the sober eye 
OfduUOotaTia. Shall thef hoist me up, 

And show me to the shouting Tarletry 
Of oensuiing Borne? Bather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gende grave unto me I Bather on NtW mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring I Bather make 
My country*s high pyzamides my gibbet. 

And hang me up in chains ! 

In the same spirit of royal bravado, but finer still, 
and worked up with a truly Oriental exuberance of 
fancy and imagery, is her famous description of Antony, 
addressed to Dolabella : 


Most noble empress, ^you have heard of me? 
CLSOFATSiU 

1 cannot tell, ^ 

DOt.ABXLLA, 

Assuredly, you know me, 

CUBOFATBA. 

No matter, sir, what 1 have beard, or known. 

You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams; 
Is 1 not your trick ? 

DOliABSLLA, 

H^understand not, madaau 

CUBOFATBA 

I dreamt there was— emperor Antony; 

O, suoh another sleep, that I might see 
But suoh anoibar man ! 

If it might ideMB 
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OLBOPATail. 

His feee mm ss tbs heaTens ; and thexein stndt 
A saii» and moon ; which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth, 

DOtABELLA, 

Most sovereign creature. 

CLBOFATBA, 

His legs bestrid the ocean ; his rear'd ana 
Crested the world : his voice was propertied 
As all the toned spheres, and that to Mends : 

Bat when he meant to quail or shake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 

There was no winter in ’t ; an autumn Hwas, 

That grew the more by reaping : His delights 
Were dolphin-like; they show'd his hack above 
The element they liv'd in : In his livery ^ 

Walk'd crowns and crownets : realms and islands were 
As platesf dropt from hfs pocket 

nOLABELLA, 

Ckopatral-^ 

CLEOfPATRA. 

Think you, there was, or might he, such a man 
As this 1 dreamt of? 

XX>XABSIXA. 

Ctotle madam, nob 

OLEOFATBA. 

Too lie,<*<-iip to the bearing.of the godsl 

There was no room leH in this amazing picture for 
the display of that passionate maternal tenderness 
which was A strong and redeeming feature ixt Oleo» 
patie’s historical <diani«^ bntitisnotleftimtoached; 
for when she is imprecating mischiefii on beiBelf aha 

•<^rc4iiiaa t 
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wUshea, as the last and worst of possible evils, that 
* ‘thunder may smite Ceesaxion 1 ” 

Itr representing the mutual passion of Antony and 
Cleopatra as real and fervent, Shakspeare has adhered 
to the truth of history as well as to genenft nature. 
On Antony’s side it is a species of infatuation, a single 
and engrossing feeling : it is, in short, the love of a 
man declined in years for a woman very much younger 
than himself and who has subjected him by every 
species of female enchantment. In Cleopatra the 
passion is a mixt nature, made up of real attachment, 
combined with the love of pleasure, the love of power, 
and the love of self. Not only is the character most 
complicated, but no one sentiment could have existed 
pure* and unvarying in such a mind as hers: her 
passion in itself is true, fixed to one centre ; but, like 
the pennon streaming from the mast, it fiutters and 
veers with every breath of her Tariable temper: yet 
in the midst of all her caprices, foUies, and even vices, 
womanly feeling is still predominant in Cleopstra, and 
the change which takes place in hm* deportment towards 
Antony, when their evil fortune darkens round them, 
is as bmutiful and interesting in itself as it is striking 
and natural. Instead of the airy caprice and provoking 
petulsnM she displays in the first scenes, we have a 
mixture of tenderness, and artifice, and fear, and sub- 
missive blandifdiment. . Her b^aviour, for instance, 
after the battle of Actium, v^en she quails before the 
noble and teuder rebuke of her lover, is partly female 
subtle^ and partly natural feeling. 

CUOPATBS. 

O my loid, my had, 

Jforidvemy Awrhilaailil 1 tlioaglit 
ifim meld iww fidhm’d. 
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Shakspeare. Cleopatra is not a woman to grieve 
silently. The contrast betweei the violence of her 
imssions and the weakness of her sex, between her 
regal grandeur and her excess of misery, her impetuous, 
unavailing struggles with the fearful destiny which has 
compassed her, and the mixture of wild impatience and 
pathos in her agony, are really magnificent. She faints 
on the body of Antony, and is recalled to life by the 
ones of her women : — 

IBAS. 

Boyal £gypt--eropre88 1 
CLEOPATRA. 

No more, but e’en a wonian and commanded 
By such poor pnssion as the maid that milks 
And dors the meanest chares. — It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 

To tell them, that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stolen our jewet. Alfs but nought t 
Patieijcc is sottish ; and Im^wtienoe does 
Become a dog tbat*8 mad ; Then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of dcatii, 

Ere death dare come to us? How do you, women? 

'What, what i good cheer 1 why how now, 0«ianiiiau? 

31y noble girls ! — ah, women, women I look 
Our lamp is spent, \Va out. 

We’ll imry him ; and then, what’s btave. what’s nobler 
Let’s do it after the high Boniau fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. 

Bnt althongh Cleopatra talks of d;^iig “ after the high 
Koman fashion,” she feaA what she most desires, and 
<»nnot perform with simplicity what costs her such an 
I'ifort. That extreme physiofd cowardice which tras so 
Hlrong a trait in her historical character, which led to 
the defeat of Aotinm, which made her delay the exeon> 

* CHeopAtn ic^plie. to the flnt word the hears on recdAring her 
sentca, ** No iuo,« os enyrmf but a mere woman !” 
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tion of a fatal resolve till she had tried oonclusiotis 
infinite of emy ways to die/’ Shakspeare has rendered 
with the finest possible effect, and in a manner which 
heightens instep of diminishing our respect and 
interest. Timid by nature, she is courageous by the 
mere force of will, and she lashes herself up with high- 
sounding words into a kinii of false daring. Her lively 
imagination suggests every incentive which can spur 
her on to the deed she has resolved, yet trembles to 
contemplate. She pictures to herself all the degrade 
tions which must attend her captivity : and let it be 
observed, that those which she anticipates are precisely 
such as a vain, luxurious, and haughty woman would 
especially dread, and which only true virtue and mag- 
nanimity could despise. Cleopatra could have endured 
the loss of freedom ; but to be led in triumph through 
the streets of Borne is insufferable. She could stoop to 
Csesar with dissembling courtesy, and meet duplicity 
with superior art; but **to be chastised by the 
scornful or upbraiding glance of the injured Octavia— 
rather a ditch in Egypt I” 

If knife, drugs, serpents, bare 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : 

Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion,* shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon mo. 

* Now, Iras, what thlnk^st thou? 

Thou, an Egyptian shalt be shown 

In Rome, as well as I. Meolianio slares, 

With grea^ aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view ; In their thick breatlu!^ 

Bank of gross diet, slrali we be endouded 
And forced to drink fiieir yapour. 


* i.s. sedate detemlnation.-^^HRS(nr, 

t 2 
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nu8. 

The gods fMbiii! 

ar.EOPATBjL 

Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras : Saney lictora 

Will oatoh at like strumpets; and scald rhymeit 

Ballad us out o’ tone. The quick comediaiis 

Extemporally siil] stage us, and present 

Our Alexandrian rerels ; Antony 

Shan be hronght drunken Scrth, and I shall see 

Borne squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. 

She then calls for her diadem, her robes of state, 
and attires herself as if “again for Cydnns, to meet 
Mark Antony.” Coquette to the last, she must make 
IVath proud to take her, and die, “phoenix-like,” as 
aho had lived, with all the pomp of preparation— luxu- 
rious in her despair. 

The death of Lucretia, of Portia, of Arria, and others 
who died “ after the high Xiomau fimhion,” is sublime 
Hcoording to the Fiagan ideas of virtue, and yet none of 
thorn so powerfully affect the imagination as the 
rat'tstrophe of Cleopatra. The idea of this frail, timid, 
wayward woman dying with heroism, from the mere 
force of passion and will, takes ns by surprise. The 
Attic elegance of her mind, her poetical imagination, 
the prido of beauty and royalty predominating to the 
last, and the sumptuous and picturesque accompani- 
ments with which she surrounds herself in death, carry 
to its extimne height that e6ect of contrast which 
prevails throngh her life ‘and character. No arts, no 
invention, could add to the real oircumstanoes of 
Cleopatra’s dosing scene. Shaki^eare has shown 
profound judgment and feeling in adhering closely to 
the classical authorities; and to say that language 
and sentiments worthily fill up ths outline is ^ most 
magnificent praise can be givm. The magical 
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of &noy and ihe overpowering fescination of the 
(^araoter are kept np to the last : amd. when Cleopatra^ 
on applying the asp, silences the lamentations of her 
women.-~- 

Peace! peeoe! 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breaet 
That eucke tiio nurse asleep ? — 

Th^ words — the contrast between the tender 

beauty of the image and the horror of the situation 
—produce an effect more intensely moumffil than all 
the ranting in the world, 'lire generous devotion of 
her womaa adds the moral charm which alone was 
wanting : and when Ctctavitis hurries in too kte to save 
hisaviotim, and exclaims, when gazing on her — > 

She looks like sleep — 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her stroi% toil of fj^race — 

the image of her beauty and her irresistible arts, 
triumphant even in death, is at once brought before us, 
and one masterly and comprehensive stroke consum- 
mates this most wonderful, most dazzling delineation. 

1 am not here the apologist of Cleopatra’s historical 
character, nor of such women as resemble her: I am 
considering her merely as a dramatio portrait i>f 
astonishing b«suty, spirit, and originality. She has 
furnished the subject ‘Of two Latin, sixteen French, six 
Ei)glish, and at least fqnr Italian tragedies;* yet 
Shakspeare alone has availed himself of all the interest 

* The*'Oleop&tfa''of JodeneuBs^aflnAneulwrnwMhtites^: 
tilw kat Freuoh tragedy on tlk nme subject was the "ddapatra” ct 
Marmuntel. For (Ho rapiescntation of this tragedy, Yaaeaiuon, the 
oelebrated French tneetaanlst, invented uu antoiaatan aam wMoh 
orawkN} and hissed to tlm Ulh,-*4o the great delight the Puiaiaae. 
But it appears ttmt neither Tancaueon’s asp, nor Obdron, eould save 
“ Cldciiatre” from a deserved fate. Of Urn Fnglish tiagediea, one 
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of tho story without falsifying the character. Heolono 
has dared to exhibit the Egyptian queen with all her 
greatness and all her littleness — all her frailties of 
temper — all her paltry arts and dissolute passions, yet 
preserved the dramatic propriety and poetical colouring 
of tlie character, and awakened our pity for fallen 
grandeur without once beguiling us into B 3 rmpathy 
with guilt and error. Corneille has represented 
Cleopatra as a model of chaste propriety, magnanimity, 
constancy, and every female virtue; and the effect is 
almost ludicrous. In our own language, we have two 
very fine tragedies on the story of Cleopatra : in that 
of Dryden, which is in truth a noble poem, and which 
he himself considered his masterpiece, Cleopatra is a 
mere commonplace “ all for love ” heroine, full of con* 
stancy and fine sentiments. For instance : 

My lov^s 80 tnic^ 

That I can neither hide it where it is 

Nor show it where it ia not Natnre meant me 

A wife — a siltj, harmless, household dove, 

Fond without art, and kind without deceit. 

But Fortune, that has made a mistress of me^ 

Has thrust me out to the wild world, nuftmiished 
Of fhlsehood to be happy. 

A 

Is this Antony’s Cleopatra — ^the Circe of tho Nile— 
the Venus of Cydnus? She never uttered anything 
half so mawkish in her life. 

In Fletcher’s “ False Onei;” Cleopatra is represented 
at an earlier period of her history : and to give an idea 
of the aspect under which the character is exhibited 
(and it does not vary throughout the play) 1 ahull give 

was written die CounteM of Pembroke, tlie sister of Sir ghiUp 
Sydney, and is, I bel evo, the drst instanoo in vur luag&ago of 
ori;;inal dramatie writing by a Canale. 
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8cone : if it be oonsidored out of place, its extreme 
beauty will form its best apology. 

Ptolemy and his council having exhibited to Caesar 
all the royal treasures in Egypt, he is so astonished 
and daszled at the view of the accumulated wealth that 
he forgets the presence of Cleopatra, and treats her 
with negligence. The following scene between her 
and her sister Arsinoe occurs immediately afterwards 

ABSurox. 

YouVe so impatient I 

OLXOPATBA. 

Have I not cause? 

Women of oommon beautioB and low births, 

When they are alighted, are allowed their augers— 

Why should not 1. a prinoess, make him know 
The baseness of his usage ? 

ARSIKO;:. 

Yes, 'tis fit: 

But then again you know what man— — 

enSOPATSA, 

He’s no man ! 

The shadow of a greatness hangs upon him. 

And not the virtue; he is no conqueror, 

Has sulfered under the base dross of nature ; 

' Poorly delivered up his power to wealth* 

The god bed-rid men taught his eyes treason : 

Against the truth of love he has rais’d rebellion— 

Befied his holy fiamea 

n^os. 

He will fidl back agalHi 

Aud satisfy your grace. 

OLBOPATBA. 

Had I been old* 

Or blasted ta my bud, he might have show’d 
gome shadow of dislike: bat to prefer 
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The ItiflliTe of a little trash, Aiainoe, 

And the poor glow-worm light of some faint jewali 
Before the light of tore and soul of Ix^anty— • 

0 how it Texas me 1 He is no soldier ; 

All hononrable soldieTB are Love’s servants. 

He is a merehant, a mere wandering merobant. 

Servile to gain ; he trades for poor oomxnoditieai 

And makes liia conquests theft«» ! Some fortttnato eafPlaiaa 

That quarter witli him, and are truly valiant. 

Have dung the name of ^ Happy Csssar ** on him ; 

Hiti'self ne’er aon it. He’s so base and oovetoos, 

He’ll sell Lis swmd for gold. 

▲BSIKOXp 

This is too bitten 

CUaOVATBA* 

0 1 could curse mjrself, that was so foolish^ 

So fondly childish, to believe his iougue — 

His promising tongue~-ere I could catch his temper. 

I’d trash enough to have cloy’d &ls eyes withal, 

(His covetous eyes) such as 1 scorn to tread on, 

Kicher than e’er he saw yet, and more tempting ; 

Had I known he*d stoop’d at that, Fd sav’d mine hononr^ 
1 had been happy still ! But let him take it. 

And let him brug bow poorly I’m rewarded ; 

Let him go eonquer still weak wretched hidies ; 

Love has his angry quiver too, his deadly, 

And when he finds scorn, aimed at the strcmgest— * 

I am a fool to fret thus for a lboh~ 

An old blind fhol too I I lose my bealdi ; 1 Will noi^ 

I will not cry; I will not honour him 
With tears diviuer than tlte gods be worships: 

1 will not take the pains to curse a poor thing, 

EUCMi 

Do not; yon shall not need* 

CgLB0PA«A, 

Would 1 were a inbdW 
Xo one I bate, that I ndght mew bim I 
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I will love any man to break the heart of him I 
Auy that ha^ the heart md will to kill him I 

▲BflUIM. 

Take some fair truoe. 

OUBOFATBA . 

I will go study mischief 
And put a look cm, aim'd with all my otmumgs^ 

Shall meet him kke a baadwk» and atrike him* 
lioee ! put destioylug flame into mine eyes* 

Into my smiles deoeiiSy that I may tortoie hiiu-^ 

That I may make him love to death, and laugh at himi 

JShUr Afollcoobus* 

▲FOLLODOBOS. 

fSmsar commends his service to your grace* 

OIilOFAWBA. 

His servioe? What^his service ? 

Fray you be patient: 

The nobie Omsar loves still. 

CLBOFATBA* 

Wisat*s hia wtU? 
AFOLLOnOBXm* 

He eiavea acoeaa unto jour lii {(bneM. 

OUBOPATSA. 

• No>— 

fiay no; I 'will heve ncnae tp /^vcmbie mm. 

Qood sitter I — 

CUeWAVKA. 

Noneb I ny: I 'vr^l be prtnte. 

Would tboa hsdst flung me into Nilna, keqmr* 

When ‘flak thou fue'st oonaeilt to bring my bo^ 

To Ode teathaukful Crneurl 
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APiilXODOttUS. 

*Twa8 yoor wtll, mculam* 

Nay more, yoor charge upon me» os I Jioiiottr*d yo«. 

You know what danger I endured. 

CLEOFATBA. 

Take thif, 

And cany It to that lordly Cnaar aenttbaa; 

There*B a new love, a handaome ona^jatleli one^--* 

One that will hug his mind; Wd him make love to it; 

Tell the ambitious brafcar this wQl suffer— ~ 

JMar Cjbsab. 

mMhm apoux)dobos* 

oleopatba* 

How! 

CSBAB* 

I do not use wait* lady; 

Where I am, all the doors are firee and open. 

OLEOPATIU. 

I guess 80 by your rudeness. 

C2BISAB. 

You're not augiy ? 

Things of your tender mould should be most gentleu 
Why do you frown ? Good gods* what a set angdtr 
Haye you forced into your &ee t Come, I must temper yum 
What a coy smile was there, and a disdalnTal ! 

How like an ominous flash it broke out from you! 
JJ afa od tBte, loyel Swept, who has anger'd yon? 

OLSOPAHKA. 

Show him a glass ! That false face has betray'd mo-» 
That base heart wrong'd me I 

OBBAB. 

Be more sweetily ad|py. 

1 wrong'd you, fair? 
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Away with your foul 0aUerfaa; 
Tbey AMI too gross I But that I dare be angry. 

And with as great a god as Omar Is, 

To show how poorly I respect his memory 
I would not speak to you. 

CifiSAS. 

Pray you, undo this riddle. 
And tell me bow Pre vex’d you. 

OLEOPATBA. 

Let me think first* 

Whffter Z may put on a potienee 

That will with honour suffer me* Know I hate you; 

Lit that begin the story* Now Fll tell you. 

G^BSAB. 

But do it mildly ; in a noble lady, 

Softness of spirit, and a^sober naturo, 

That moves like summer winds, cool, and blows sweetness. 
Shows blessed, like herselt 

OLEOPATBA. 

And that great blessedness 
Ton first reap’d of me: tiU you taught my nat m s ^ 

Like a rode storm, to Mk aloud and thunder, 

Sleep^was not gentler than my soul, and stiller. 

You had the spring of my afieotions, 

And my fair fniits 1 gave you leare to taste of ; 

You must expect the winter of mine anger. 

You flung me off-^before the ^urt disgraced me-* 

When in the pride I appear’d of all my beauty— 

Appear’d your mistress ; took unto your eyes 
The eommon strumpet, love of hated lucre, — 

Courted with oovetous heart the slave of natujre,->» 

€kf# all your thoughts to gold, that men of glory. 

And min^ adorn’d with noble love, would kick at I 
Mdiers of royal mark soom such base purchase ; 

Beauty and honour are the marks they shoot ah 
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I apftke to you then, I courted you, and woo^d yoii» 
Call'd you dear Cao^r, hung about you teuderly^ 

Was proud to appear your friend*-^ 

CiKSAB. 

Yoo bava mlfttaken 

OLBOPA«UU 

But neither eye, nor favour, not a emile 
Was I bless'd back withal, but shook off rudely; 

And as you had been sold to soniid infamy, 

You fell before the images of treaaure» 

And in your soul yon worshipp’d* I stood slighted. 
Forgotten, and eontemn*<i; my soft embraces, 

And those sweet kisses which you call'd Elysium, 

As letters writ in sand, no more remember'd ; 

The name and glory of yonr Cleopatra 
Laugh'd at, and made a story to your captains t ' 

Shall I eniure? 

OJRSAB. 

Ym are deceived In all this , 
Upon my life you are ; 'tis yonr much tenderness. 

CLBOPATEA. 

No, no ; I love not that way; you are cosen'd ; 

1 love with as much ambition as a conqueror. 

And where I bve will triumph t 


omhM, 

So you shall : 

My heart sball be the chariot that shall bear you; 
All I have won shall wait upon you. By the gods, 
The bravery of this woman's miad has &*d me ! 

Dear misir^ shall ^but ibis onoe 

OLXDPATBA. 

Howl Omar! 

Have I let dip a seoonfl tantty 
That gives thee hope? 

Yon aball be afaadntat* 

Andie^nloBeMqtuwn; yonaittUbeMjrtltlnf; 
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(xxoPAnu. 

w • * • • 

FweweU, wnihaakfal I 


Btftjpi 

OUHWAnU, 

I vOlnol 
amAM, 

loQUBUind. 

OLEOPATBA. 

Command and go without, afar, 

I do oommaad Oue bo qij dave fior ever. 

And TOE, while I lough at thee I 

oaaiAn, 

Thna low, beauty— [flo kneeU. 

OLaOPATBA. 

It is too late ; when I have found thee absolute. 

The man that fame nporfo thee, and to me, 

May be I shall think betUr. Faiewell, conqueror I [£ktt 

Now this is magnifloent poetry, but this is not 
rieopatra, this is not “ the gipsy queen/’ The senti- 
ment here is too profound, the majesty too real and too 
lofty. Cleopatoa could be great by fits and starts, but 
never sustained her dignity upon so high a tone for ton 
minutes together. 'Ihe 01eoi>atra of Fletcher reminds 
us of the antique colossal statue of her in the Vatican, 
all grandeur and grace. Cleopatra in Dryden’s tragedy 
is like Guido’s dying Cleopatra in the Fitti palace, 
tenderly beautiful. Shakspeard^s Cleopatra is l&e one 
of those graceful «uid fantastic pieces of antique 
Arabesque, in whidi all anomalous shapes and impos- 
sible and wild combinations of form are woven together 
in regular oonfbsion and harmonious discord : and such, 
wre hawe*»MUNn to believe, wss the living woman 
herself when idie existed upon thii earth. 
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OCTAVIA. 

I DO not understand the observation ol s late critio, 
that in this play “Octavia is only a dnJi foil to 
(’leopatra.” Cleopatra requires no foil, and Cota via is 
not dull, tiiough in a moment of jealous spleen her 
accomplished rival gives her that epithet,* It is 
possible that her beautiful character, if brought more 
forward and coloured up to the historic portrait, would 
still be eclipsed by the dazzling splendour of Cleo- 
jtatra’s ; for so I have seen a flight of fireworks blot 
out for a while the silver moon and over burning stars. 
But here, the subject of the drama being the love of 
Antony and Cleoj>atra, Octavia is very proiwrly kept 
in the background, and far from any competition with 
her rival : the interest would otherwise have been 
unpleasantly divided, or rather, Cleojmtra herself must 
have served but as a foil to the tender, virtuous, 
dignified, and generous Octavia, the very beau idied of 
a noble Homan lady — 

Admired Octavia, whose beauty cLiiins 
No wotee a liUbband than the best of men ; 

Wiiose virtue end whose general graces si)cak 
Thut winch none else can utter. 

Dryden has committed a great mistake in bringing 
Octavia and her children on-tiie scene, and in immediate 
contact with Cleopatra. To have thus violated the 
troth of historyf might have been excusable, but to 
sacrifice the truth of nature and dramatic propriety to 
produce, a mere stage effect was unpardonable. In 
order to preserve the unify of interest, he has falsified 

* ** Tbe sober eye <if doll Octavla.’’~AafeT.Mn(is 4 
t Ootsvia itas Hem in Egypt 
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tiM oharaoter of Ootavia as well as that of Cleopatra 
he has presented ns with a r^nlar scolding-match 
between the xiTsls, in which they come sweeping np to 
each other from opposite sides of the stage, with their 
respective 'toains, like two pea-hens in a passion. 
Shakspeare would no more have brought hb captivating, 
brilliant, but meretiiobus Cleopatra into immediate 
comparison with the noble and chaste simplicity of 
Octavia, than a connoisseur in art would have placed 
Canova’s Dansatrioe, beautifnl as it is, beside the 
Athenian Melpomene, or the Vestal of the Capitol. 

The character of Octavia is merely indicated in a 
few touches, but every stroke tells. We see her with 
“ do-v^cast eyes sedate and sweet, and looks demure,” 
— with her modest tenderness and dignified submission 
— the very antipodes of her rival I Nor should we 
forget that she has fumished one of the most graceful 
similes in the whole compass of poetry, where her soft 
equanimity in the midst of grief is compared to 

The Bwan’s down feather 
That etands npon the swell at flood of tide. 

And neither way inclines. 

The fear which seems to haunt the mind of Cleopatra 
lest she .should be ** chastised by the sober eye” of 
Octavia, is exceedingly characteristio of the two women : 

* ** The Octavia of Dtyden is a much more importaDt penona^^ 
than in the Antony and Cleopatra of Shak^ieaie. She is, however, 
more cold and nnamiaUle, for in tb» very short scenes in which tlie 
Ootavia of Shakspoore is introduced, she is placed in rather an 
interesting pcdnt (d view. But Drvden has liiouelf infoimed ns, 
that be was apimfoensive that the justice of a wife’s claim vmuld 
draw tlie audience to her Bide,and lessen their interest in the lover 
and the mistress. He seems, aooordingly, to have stmilonsly 
lowered the obaraoter of the injured Ootavia, who, in her oaoduct 
to her ^usband, shows much duty and little love.” Sir W, Soott 
(in tile same flue pieoe of criticism prefixed to Dryden’s ** All for 
Love”) gives the preforsneetotihakspean^s Oteophtm. 
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I aiMlBa to yim tlMa, I o(n>rted foih rad 
Cyi’d ;pa dato Ctotor, bang ^at jw toodHritii^ 

IITm |Mm to iqi^ear ^QQf men^ 

OLSOFAMIto 

But ndther eye, nor faTimr^ not n nnile , 

Wa« I UmM bftok vithal« but shook off ndelj; 

Ami as yon had been sold to sordid infamy, 

Yon fell before the images of ireasitre, 

And in your soul you wonhipp'd* I itnod slighted, 
Forgotten, and oonteinnM ; my soft enfbrafres, 

And those sweet kfss^es which you caliM Blysiom, 

As letters writ in sand, no more remembei^d ; 

The name and glory of your Cleopatra 
Laugh’d at, and made a story to your laptUnal 
Shall I eniuie? 

OiKHAa. 

T<m are deceived in all this. 
Upon my life yon are ; ^iis your mueh tenderness. 

CLBOrATBA. 

No, no; I lore not that way; you are eosen’d; 

1 love with as much ambition as a conqueror, 

And where 1 love will triumph I 

OASAl. 

00 youidudl: 

My heart shall be the ^uuriot that shall bear you: 

All 1 have won shall wait upon you. By the gods. 

The bravery of this womauls mind has dr’d me! 

Dear mistrefes, sliall (but this onc e 

OUGOPATBA. 

Howl Oisaar! 

Have I let sHp a seecmd vanity 
That gives thee hope? 


You shall be absotuts^* 

And reign alone as queen; yon dial! be aoythiitf, 



OUKUUkltUL aMft 

» j* » w. 

IMWMI^ 

0ii(r4 

f l |J^II)IU^<ff^j 

1 will sot 

CMUBr 

toonumnd* 

OUKVAVBA. 

Commntd ssd without, sir, 

I do oonuMUd Aw bo mf dovo for ever, 

Aad veac, wbUo t leof^ at thee I 

(UBUB. 

Thus low, beanty-x— CBeftawda 

CLSOPATSA 

It is too late ; when 1 have found thee absolute, 

The man that fame leporto Aee, and to me, 

Mi^ be 1 shall think better. S^uewell, oonqnezor I [fbwt 

Now this is magnificent poetry, but this is not 
Cleopatra, this is not “ the gipsy queen.” The senti- 
ment here is too profound, the majesty too real and too 
lofty. Cleopatra could be great by fits and starts, but 
novel sustained her dignity upim so high a tone for ten 
minutes together. Ihe Cleopatra of Fletcher reminds 
ns of the antique colossal statue of her in the Vatican, 
all grandeur aud grace. Cleopatra iu Dryden’s tragedy 
IS like Guido’s dying Cleopatra in the Htti palaoe, 
tenderly beautiful. Shakspeanfs Cleopatra is like one 
of those graceful and fantastio pieces of antique 
Arabesque, in which all anomalous shapes aud impos- 
sible aud wild oomhiiiations of fonu are woven together 
in regular oonfhsion and harmonious discord : and sudi, 
we have*reiHWii to believe, was ihe Uviisg vromau 
herself^ when she exieted upon this earth. 
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it betrays the jealouB prideiof her wbo ffwi oosuMsitfOS 
that she had forfeited all real daiin to respeet; and it 
places Ootavia before ns in all the iii{^e8t>y of that 
-virtue -which eould^ strike a kind of envyhig and 
renuMsefol awe even into the bosom of ^e<^pairSb 
What would she have thought and folt,had some sooth* 
sayer foretold to her the fate of her cnm <d)j]dn&* 
whom she so tenderly loved? Captives, and esqposed 
to the rage of the Boman populace, they owed their 
existence to the generous, admiraUe (h^via, in whose 
mind there entered no paxtide of littleness. She 
received into her house the children of Antony and 
Cleo]»atra, educated them -with her own, treated tfarai 
with truly nuitcmd tenderness, and marxiEd^ them 
nobly. 

Lastly, to complete the contrast, the death of Octavia 
sho-uld he put in comparison -with that of Cleopatra. 

After spending several years in digniied retizement, 
respected as the sister of Augnstns, hut mcvs for her 
own -virtues, Octavia lost her eldest son Maroellns, Who 
was expressivdy called the *' Hope of Borne.*’ Her 
fortitude gave .way under this blow, and irihe fell into a 
deep melancholy, which gradually wasted, bar heaidi. 
While she -was thus declining into death, ooearrad that 
beautiful scene, which has never yet, I hdfore, been 
made the subject of a picture, but should certainly he 
added to my gallery (if 1 had One), and 1 would hang 
it opposite to the dying^deopatra. YirgH -was com* 
manded by Augustus to read aloud to his mater that 
hook of the Eneid in whidh he had eominmncHtated tiit 
virtues and early death of the yonng.Maroeliut, ’’^nhsm 
he came to the ]unea~- 

Thfa youtli, Om bBsrfOl rktoo (rf a dty, 

Shall be stioev ou eartl^ then sw^’diwil^, Aa 
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till motli^ oo^er^d her &oe, and burst into tears. But 
when Tir^ mentioned her sou by nam6(**Tnl[aroelluB 
mis *’), wMoh he had artfoUy deferred the oondnd'* 
ing lines, Ootavia, unable to dontrol her agitation, 
&inted sway. She afterwards, with a magnifiomit 
spirit, ordered the poet a gratuity of ten thousand 
sesterces for each line of the paneg 3 rric.* It is probable 
that the agitation she suffered on this occasion hastened 
the effects of her disorder ; for she died soon after (of 
grief, says the historian), having survived Antony 
about twenty years. 


VOLUMIflA. 

OoTAViii, however, is oifly a beautiful sketch, while in 
Yoluiunia Shakspeare has given us the portrait of a 
Botnan matron, conceived in the truo antique spirit, 
and finished in every part. Although Coriolanus is 
Ihe hero of the play, yet much of the interest of the 
action and the final catastrophe turn upon the character 
of his mother, Yolumnia, and the power she exercised 
ovear his mind, by which, according to the story, “she 
saved Borne and lost her son.” Her lofty patriotism, 
her patririan haughtiness, her maternal pride, her 
(ribquenoe and her towering spirit, are exhibited with 
the utmost power of effect; yet the truth of female 
nature is beaurifolly preserved, and the portrait, wirii 
sB its vigour, is without harshness. 

I shall be{^ by iHustrating the relarive poBiti<m 
and fillings of the mother and son; as these are of 
the greatest importance in the action of the ^rsma, 

* Xnali, atwit tee thooaaiid poasds. 
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and consequently most prominent in the choracteinr* 
Though Yolumnia is a Boman matron, and though her 
(■ountry owes its salvation to her, it is clear that her 
maternal pride and affection are stronger even than her 
patriotism. Thus, when her son is exiled, she bursts 
into an imprecation against Borne and its citizens : 

Nov the red peetilenee strike all trades in Borneo 
And ooonpations perish I 

Here we have the impulses of individual and feminine 
nature overpowering all national and habitual inflimnoes. 
Yolumnia would never have exclaimed like the Spartan 
mother of her dead son, “ Sparta has many others as 
brave as he !” but in a far Afferent spirit she says to 
the Bomans, 

Ere jou go, hear this ; 

As far as doth the Capitol exeeed 

The meanest house in Romo ; so ftc, my son. 

Whom yon hare banish'd, does exceed yon alL 

In the very first scene, and before the introduction 
of the principal personages, one citizen observes to 
another that the military exploits of Marcius were 
performed not so much for his country’s sake “ as to 
please his mother.” By this admirable stroke of art, 
introduced with such simplicity of effect, our attention 
is aroused, and wo are prepared in the very outset of 
the piece for the important part assigned to Yolumnia, 
and for her share in producing the catastrophe. 

In the first act we have a very graceful scene, in 
which the two Boman ladies, the wife and mother of 
CoriolanuB, are discovered at their needlework, con* 
versing on his absence and danger, and are visited by 
Yn'eria — 

The noble siBter of Pnbllco!% 

The uomi of Borne ; cbaete as the k'ick^ 
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Thaf 8 eurdfid by fhd ftogt from pnvett miowi 
And hangs on Dianas temple I 

Over this little scene Shakspeare, without any display 
of learning) has breathed the very spirit of classic^ 
antiquity. The haughty temper of Volumnia, her 
admiration of the valour and h^h bearing of her son, 
and her proud but unselfish lOve for him, are finely 
contrasted with the modest sj^eetness, the conjugal 
tenderness, and the fond solicitude of his wife Yirgilia. 

TOLU>CNIA» 

When yet he was but tender-bodied, and the only son of my 
womb ; when youth with oomeliness pluck’d all gase his way ; 
whei^ for a day of kings’ entreaties, a mother should not sell him 
an hour from her beholding; I,«--considermg how honour would 
become such a person, that it was no better than pictnre-like to 
hang by the wall if renown made it not stir, — was pleased to let 
him seek danger where heVas like to find fame. To a cruel war I 
sent him, hum whence he returned, his brows bound with oak. 

1 tell thee, daughter — ^1 sprang not more in joy at first hearing he 
was a man-child, than now in first seeing he h^ proTed himself a 
man. 

TIBOUJA. 

But had he died in the business, madam, how then ? 

YOnUMNIA. 

Then his good report should have been my son ; I therein would 
have found issue. Hear me profess sinoereiy: had 1 a dozen sons, 
each in my love alike, and none less dear than titine and my good 
Maroius, 1 had rather had elovei^ die nobly for their fx>untr^ than 
eiie voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

JSbter a oentlswomait. 

Madam, the lady Valeria is come to visit you. 

viaoiLiA. 

*Seseeeli you, give me leave to letlse myselt 

0 S 
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TOLiniHliu 

Indeed, yon shall not 

Hethinks, I hear hither yonr husband's dram; 

8ee him pluck Aufidios down by the hair ; 

As children from a bear, the Volaces shatinlng hlmt 
Methinks, 1 see him stamp thus, and call thus, 

** Come on, you cowards I you were got in fear. 

Though you were bom in Rome f* His bloody brow 
With his mailed hand then wiping, forth be goes ; 

Like to a harvest-man, that’s task’d to mow 
O’er all, or lose his hire. 

VlBOinXA. 

L is bloody brow I O jupiter, no blood t 

TOLUMNIA. 

Away, yon fool ! it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy. The breabts of Hecuba, 

When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords oontemuing#^— Tell Valeria 
We ore fit to bid her welcome. [ExU OenL 

VlBGiniA. 

Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidios f 

TOLUMNIA. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. 

This distmetion between the two females is as into* 
resting and beautiful as it is well sustained. Thus, 
when the victory of Coriolanus is proclaimed, Menenius 
asks, ** Is he wounded 

V1B6UJA. 

O ! no, no, no t 
VOLUMKU. 

O I he is wounded, I thank the gods for 't 

And when he returns victorious from the wars, his high-* ' 
spirited mother receives him with blessings and applause 
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•v-liUi gentle wife with "gradoTis silence** and with 
tears. 

The resemblance of temper in the mother and the 
son, modified as it is by the difference of sex and by her 
greater age and experience^ is exhibited with admirable 
truth. Yolumnia* with all her pride and spirit, has 
some prudence and self-command ; in her language and 
deportment all is matured and matronly. The dignified 
tone of authority she assumes towards her son, when 
checking his headlong impetuosity, her respect and 
admiration for his noble qualities, and her strong sym- 
pathy even with the feelings she combats, are all 
displayed in the scene in which she prevails on him to 
soot];^e the incensed plebeians. 

TOLUMNIA. 

Pray be oottneeird : 

I hare a heart as^ittle apt as yours, — 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of auger 
To better vantage. 

Well said, noble woman: 

Before he should thus stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as physio 
^‘For the whole state, I would put mine armour 01I9 
Which 1 can scarcely bear. 

OOBfOUAXUSL 

What must 1 do ? 

vrarsKrcB. 

Beium to the tzibonea 

ooRiOLaKua 

Well. 

What then? what tkcn? 

MXNssnua 

Bepeut what you lum spolww 
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otnKNuurvB. 

For them? loa&notdoittothegode; 
lluet X then do *t to them ? 

TOLtTHVXii. 

Yon are too abaolnle f 
Though therem yoo can never be too nobler 
But when extiemitioe speak* 

e e • • e 

1 pr^hee now» my 8o% 

€k> to tbem» with this bonnet in thy hand ; 

And thus far having stretch'd it (here be with themi^ 
Thy knee bossing the stones (for in snob busiaess 
Action is eloqnenee* and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears), waving thy heed. 

Which often — thus — oorrecting thy stoot heart| 

Now humble, as the ripest mulberry^ 

That will not hold the handling : Or, say to ihei% 
Thoo art their soldier, and being bred in faroils. 

Hast not the soft way, whiohy^thou dost oontee, 

Were fit for thee to Oae, as th^ to olaiin. 

In asking their good loves ; hot thou wilt firame 
Thyself, Ibrsootb, hereafter theirs, so ihr 
As thou hast power, and person* 

XEKKKIUS. 

This hot done, 

Even as she speaks, why, all their hearts were yoora: 
For they have pardons, being ask’d, as ftee 
As words to little purpose* 

TOLUXXIA* 

Pr’ythee now, 

and be rul’d : althbugh 1 know, thou hadst rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf 
Than fiatier him in a bower* 

• a • # a 

nNsvirs, 

Only fair speech. 

oommvu. 

1 think 'twill serve, If ha 
Gan thereto firaasa hia qpirit* 
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tosAntmk, 

. He miut^ and win 
F^ytheei noWi say jron will, and go about it. 

OOBlOLAKUa 

Most I go show them my uubarb*d soonce ? Most I 
With my base tongue give to my noble heart 
A lis, that it must bear ? Well, I will do *t : 

Yet were there but this single plot to lose, 

I'his mould of Maroius, tiiey to dust should grind it, 
And throw it against the wind. — To the market-plaee 
You have put me now to such a part^ which never 
I shall diseharge to the life* 

VOLUXKIA. 

I pr^ythee now, sweet sou ; as thou hast said. 

My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 

To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

ooBioLAncrs. 

Well, I must do ’t : 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot’s spirit I 

a * s * a 

I will not do ’t; 

Lest I sumase to honour mine own truth, 

And, by my body’s action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

.voXiuaiaiA. 

, At thy choice^ thent 
To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour, 

Iban thou of them. Oomo all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantnsas was mine, thou suok’dst it fkom mat 
But owe thy pride thyselt 
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OOSIUUASmL 

Tmj be omteot. 

Mother, I em going to the inarltet*pUMe— 

Chide me no mme. 

When the spirit of the mother and the sonare bioaghi 
into immediate collision, he yields before hmr : the war- 
rior who stemmed alone the whole city of Corioli, who 
was ready to face “ the steep Tarpeian death, or at 
wild horses’ heels, — vagabond exilo — flaying,” rather 
than abate one jot of his proud will — shrinks at her 
rebuke. The haughty, fiery, overbearing temporamont 
of Coriolanus is drawn in such forcible and striking 
colours, that nothing can more impress us with the 
real grandeur and power of Yolumnia’s character than 
his boundless submission to her will — his more 'than 
filial tenderness and respect. 

Yon gods I Inprate, 

And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluttHl. Sink my knee i the earth; 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sous. 


When his mother appears before him as a suppliant, 
he exclahns. 


Hy mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In snppiicathm nod. 


Here the expression of reverence and the magnificent 
image in which it is clothe^, are equally ohara^ristio 
both of the mother and the son. 

Her aristooratio hanghtinesB is a strong trait in 
Volumnia’s manner and character, and her supreme 
contempt for the plebeians, whether they are to be defied 
or cajoled, is vety like what I have heard expressed by 
some high-bom and high-bred wmnen of our own day. 





Xinwemy Biolber 

ZHmm not •]>t>n»8 Bie fortiiar, who was wont 
To oaU them woollen wa i lg ; tilings created 
To hoy and seU with groate ; to show bate heads 
In oongregatiosu ; to yawn, be etill, and wonder, 

Wbea (me bnt of my ordinance stood np 
Te speak of peace or war. 

/Ind Voltunnia xeproaidung the tribunes, 

Twas yon incensed the tabblot 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of those mysteries which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

There is all the Boman spirit in her exultation when 
the trumpets sound the return of Coriolanus : 

Hark I the trumpets t 

These are the nshers of Marcius : before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. 

And in her speech to the gentle Yirgilia, who is weep* 
ing her husband’s banishment — 

Iieare this &int puling. And lament as I do^ 

In anger-*Jnno-Uke I 

But the triumph of Yolumnia’s character, the full 
display of all her grandeur of sjul, her patriotism, her 
strong a^ectlons, and her sublime eloquence, are reserved 
for her last scone, in which she plea^ for the safety of 
Borne, and wins from her angry son that peace which 
all the swords of Italy and confederate arms could 
not have purchased. The strict and even literal 
adhmenoe to the truth of history is an additional 
beauty. 

Her famous speech, beginning Should we be silent 
and 1^ speak,” is nearly word for word from Plutarch, 
Srikh acHne additional graces of expression, and the ebam 
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of metre superadded. I shall give the last lines of this 
address, as illustrating that noble and irresistible elo- 
quence which was the crowning ornament of the cha- 
racter. One exquisite touch of nature, which is 
distinguished by italics, was beyond the rhetorician 
and historian, and belongs only to the poet* 

Bpeak to me, son : 

Thou hast alfbcted the fine strains of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the gods; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o^ the air, 

And yet to charge thy snlphor with a bolt 
That should but rire an oak. Why dost not speak f 
Think'st thon it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ? Daughter, speak you s 
He cares not for your weeping. — Speak thou, hoy; 
Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more • 

Than can our reasons. There's no man in the world 
More bound to ’a mother; yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i’ the stocks. Thou Jiast never in thy life 
BhoVd thy dear mother any conrtesy ; 

When ske, (poor ften /) fond of no eeeond brood. 

Mob duof^d thee to ihe tsars, and eafely hornet 
Loaden with honour. Say my request 'a unjust, 

And spurn me back : but, if it be not so, 

Thou art not honest ; and the gods will plague thes^ 

That thou restrain'st from me the duty, which 
To a mother^s part belongs.— -He turns away : 

Down, ladies: let us shame him with our kneeft 
To his surname Corblanus 'longs more pride 
Than pity to our prayeta ; down ; an end ; 

This is the last— so we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours. — ^Nay, behold us : 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 

But knec^ and holds up hands, for fellowshijv 
Does reason onr petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to dei^ 


* The eorreqxmding passage in the old English Plutamh 
ihiii:— ^*tfy son, whymwt thounotanswerme? Dost then ttiink 
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It is an instance of Sbalo^peaie’s fine jnc^ent, 
afiter this magnificent and teaching piece of eloquence, 
which saved Borne, Volninnia edxonld speak no more, for 
she ocnld say noting that wonld not deteriorate 
the effect thus left on the imagination. She is at last 
dismissed ftom car admiring gate amid the thunder of 
gratefhl acclamations — 

Behold OUT paironese-^he life of Borne! 


CONSTANCE, 

Ws htkve seen that in the mother of Coriolanns the 
principal qualities are exceeding pride, self*will, strong 
maternal affieotion, g;reat power of imagination, and 
energy of temper* I^ecisely the same qualities enter 
into the mind of Constance of Bretagne; hut in her 
these qualities are so differently modified by cirenm^ 
stances and education, that not even in fancy do we 


It good altogether to giro place unto thy cboler and revenge, and 
thinkaat thou it not boneafy for thee to grant thy mother'e request 
inaovreiglrtyaoauBe? Doet thou take it honourable for a nobleman 
to rmofioiw the wrongs and injuries done him, and dost zmt in 
Ifico ease think it an honest nobleman’s i^rt to he thankful for the 
floodness that parents do show to their ohildren, acknowledging the 
onty and reverence th^ ought to bear unto them? No man living 
Is more bound to show himself tliankful in all parts and respects 
thmai thyself, who so universaliy sCiowest all ingratitude. More* 
over, my son, thou hast sorely taken of thy country, enacting 
grievous payments upon them in revenge of the injuries offsred 
thee; beindes, thou hast not hitherto sliowed thy poor mother any 
courtesy* And, therefore, it is not only honesty but due unto mo, 
that wifiiont compulsion I should obtain my so just and reasonable 
request of thee. But since by reason I cannot pmuade ye to it, to 
tfiiM mupose do I d^r my last hope ? ” And with these words, 
herselfy tus wife* and childfen» fell aown upon theif kneea befeiw 
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think of instituting a oomparison between the Gothio 
grandeur of Constance and the more severe and olasmcal 
dignity of the Boman matron. 

The scenes and oironmstances with which Shakspeare 
has surrounded Constance are strictly faithful to the 
old chronicles, and are as vividly as they are accurately 
represented. On the other hand, the hints on which 
the character has been constructed are few and vague ; 
but the portrait harmonizes so wonderfully with its 
historic b^kground, and with all that later researches 
have discovered relative to the personal adventures of 
Constance, that I have not the slightest doubt of its 
individual truth. The result of a life of strange 
vicissitude; the picture of a tameless will, and high 
passions, for ever struggling in vain against a superior 
power : and the real situation of women in those chival* 
rous times, are placed before ud* in a few noble scenes. 
The manner in which Shakspeare has applied the 
scattered hints of history to the formation of the 
character, reminds us of that magician who collected the 
mangled limbs which had been dispersed up and down, 
reunited them into the human form, and re-animated 
them with the breathing and conscious spirit of life. 

Constance of Bretagne was the only daughter and 
heiress of Conan IV., Duke of Bretagne; her mother 
was Margaret of Scotland, .the eldest daughter of 
Malcolm IV. : but little me]^tionismade of this princess 
in the old histories. She appears to have inherited 
some portion of the talent and spirit of her &ther, and 
to have transmitted them to her daughter. The mis- 
fortunes of Constance may be said to have commenced 
before her birth, and took their rise in the misoondtu^ 
of one of her female ancestors. Her great-grandhiother 
Matilda, the wife of Conan III., was distinguished by 
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boanfy and imperions tonper, and not leas by ber 
gallantries. Her husband, not thinking proper to re- 
pudiate her during his lifetime, contented himself with 
disinheriting her son Ho^ whom he declared illegiti- 
mate, and bequeathed his dukedom to his daughter 
Bertha, and her husband Allan the Black, Earl of 
Bichmond, who were proclaimed and acknowledged 
Duke and Duchess of Bretagne. 

Prince Hocl, so far from acquiescing in his Other’s 
will, immediately levied an army to maintain his rights, 
and a civil war ensued between the brother and sister, 
which lasted for twelve or fourteen years. Bertha, 
whose reputation was not much fairer than that of her 
mothe{, Matilda, was succeeded by her son Conan lY . ; 
he was young, and of a feeble, vacillating temper, and, 
after struggling for a few years against the increasing 
power of Us uncle Hoekand his own rebellious barons, 
he called in the aid of that politic and ambitions 
monarch, Henry II. of England. This fatal step 
decided the fate of his crown and his posterity ; from 
the moment the English set foot in Bretagne, that 
miserable country became a scene of horrors and crimes 
— oppression and perfidy on the one hand, unavailing 
struggles.on the other. Ten years of civil discord 
ensued, during which the greatest part of Bretagne was 
desolated, and nearly a third of the population carried 
off by famine and pestilence. In the end, Conan was 
secured in the possession of Ms throne by the assistance 
of the English king, who, equally subtle and ambitious, 
contrived in the course of this warfare to strip Conan 
of most of his provinces by successive treaties, alienate 
the Breton nobles from their lawful sovereign, and at 
length cendet the Duke himself the mere vassal of his 
power. 
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la the midst of these soeaes of torlmlenoe and blqpd» 
died was Constaaoe born, in 1164. The Enghsh king 
oonsommated his perfidious scheme of policy, bj seizing 
on the person of the in&nt princess, before, she was 
three years old, as a hostage for her father. After* 
wards, by contracting her in marriage to his third 
son, Geoffiny Flantagenet, he ensured, as he thought, 
the possession of the duchy of Bretagne to his own 
posterity. 

From this time we hear no more of the weak, unhappy 
Conan, who, retiring from a ftuitiiese contest, hid himself 
in some obscure retreat : even the date of his death is 
unknown. Meanwhile Henry openly claimed the duchy 
in behalf of his son Geofirey and the Lady Constance ; 
and their daims not being immediately acknowfedged, 
he invaded Bretagne with a large army, laid waste the 
country, bribed or forced Bome/>f the barons into sub* 
mission, murdered or imprisemed others, and, by the 
most treacherous and barbarous policy, contrived to 
keep possession of the country he had thus seized. 
However, in order to satisfy the Bretons, who were 
attached to the race of their ancient sovereigns, and to 
give some colour to his usmpation, he caused Geoffiey 
and Constance to be solemnly crowned, at l^ennes, as 
Duke and Duchess of Bretagne. This was in the year 
1169, when Constance wcw five, and Prince Geoflbey 
about eight years old. His father, Henry, continued to 
rule, or rather to ravagesand oppress the country in 
their name, for about fourteen years, during which 
period we do not hear of Constance. She appears to 
have been kept in a spedes of constraint as a hostage 
rather than a sovere^ ; while her husband Geoffireyy 
as he grew up to mai^ood, was too muoh engaged fa.* 
keeping the Bretons in <Hrd^ and disputing rlghiS 
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ididt hiff fkiher, to think tibio oompletioii of hi» 
union with Constnoo^i ottniMigh his solo titlo to the 
Inkedom was properly and legally in right of his 
wife. At Imigih, in 1182 , the nuptials were firnnaUy 
oel^rated, Constanoe being then in her nineteenilk 
y^r. At the same time she was leoognised.as Ducbess- 
of Bretagne de soa chef (that is, in her own r^ht) by 
two acts of legislation, which are still preserved among 
the records of Bretagne, and bear her own seal and 
sj^piature. 

Those domestic feuds wdliich embittered the whole 
life of Henry H., and at length broke his heart, are 
well known. Of all his sons, who were in continual 
zebelMon against him, Geodrey was the most nndutiful, 
and the most formidable : he had all the pride of the 
Flantagenets, — all the warlike accomplishments of his 
two elder brothers, Benry and Bichard ; and was the 
only one who could compete with his father in talent, 
eloquence, and dissimulation. No sooner was he the 
husband of Constance, and in possession of the throne 
of Bretagne, than he openly opposed his father ; in 
other words, he maintained the honour and interests of 
his wife and her unhappy country against the omelti«»B 
and oppression of the English plunderers.* About 
thtee years after his marriage, he was invited to Paris, 
for the purpose of concluding a league, offensive and 
defensiTe, with the PWch king ; in this journey he 
was aocompanied by the Hhohos^ Constance, and they 
were reoeiTed and eatertained with royal magnificence. 
Geoffeey, who excelled in all chivalrous accomplish- 
ments, distingifished himself in the toumammits which 
wefie celebrated on the occasion;: but unfortonatdly, 
ItfterVi meounter with a French knight celebrated 
* iHurq, ^ Brstegaa,’* 
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his prowess, he was aocideatally flung from his harta^ 
and trampled to death in the lists before he oould be 
extricated. 

Constance, being now left a widow, retu!b>ed to 
Bretagne, where her barons rallied round her, and 
acknowledged her as their sovereign. The Salique law 
did not prevail in Bretagne, and it appears that in those 
times the power of a female to possess and transmit the 
rights of sovereignty had been recognised in several 
instances; but Constance is the first woman who 
exercised those rights in her own person. She had one 
daughter, Elinor, bom in the second year of her 
marriage, and a few months after her husband’s death 
she gave birth to a son. The states of Bretagne*were 
filled with exultation ; they required that the infant 
prince should not bear the name of his father, — a name 
which Constance, in fund remembrance of her husband, 
would have bestowed on him,— still less that of his 
grandfather Henry ; but that of Arthur, the redoubted 
hero of their country, whoso memory was worshipped 
by the populace. Though the Arthur of romantic and 
fairy legends — the Arthur of the round table — ^had been 
dead for six centuries, they still looked for his second 
appearance among them, according to the prophecy of 
Merlin ; and now, with fond and short-sighted enthu- 
siasm, fixed their hopes on the, young Arthtir as one 
destined to redeem the glor^ and independence of their 
oppressed and miserable country. But in the very 
midst of the rejoicings which succeeded the birth of the 
prince, his grandfather, Henry H., demanded to have 
the possession and guardian^p of his person ; and on 
the spirited refusal of Constance to yield her son into hia 
power, he invaded Breti^e with a large army, plun> 
dering, burning, devastating the countiy as he advanced; 
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lie* seized Beanes, the capita!^ and having by the basest 
treachery obtained possession of the persons both of the 
young duchess and her children, he married Constance 
forcibly to one of his own favourite adherents, Bandal 
de Blondeville, Earl of Chester, and conferred on him 
the duchy of Bretagne, to be held as a fief of the English 
crown. 

The Earl of Chester, though a brave knight, and one 
the greatest barons of England, had no pretensions 
to so high an alliance ; nor did he possess any qualities 
or personal accomplishments which might have recon* 
oil<^ Constance to him as a husband. He was a man of 
diminutive stature and mean appearance, but of haughty 
and fSrooious manners and unbounded ambition.* 
a conference between this Earl of Chester and the Earl 
of Perohe, in Lincoln^ Cathedral, the latter taunted 
Bandal with his insignificant person, and called him, 
contemptuously, “Hwor/.” “Sayst thou so?” replied 
Bandal ; “ I vow to God and our Lady, whose church 
this is, that ere long 1 will seem to thee high as that 
steeple t” He was as good as his word, when, on 
ascending the throne of Brittany, the Earl of Perche 
became his vassal. ‘ 

We cahnOt know what measures were used to force 
this degradation on the reluctant and high-spirited 
Constance ; it is only certain that she never considered 
her marriage in the light q€ a sacred obligation, and 
that she took the first opportunity of legally breaking 
foom a chain which could scarcely be considered as 
legally binding. For about a year she was obliged to 
aUow tills detested husband the title of Duke of Bre- 
tagne,/md he administered the government witiiout the 
dightest reforence to her will, even in form, till 1189, 
* Sir Peter L^oeeter’e ** Astiquitiea of Chenter.” 

X 
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Mrhen Henry EE. died, execrating himself and His tm- 
dutifhl children. Whatever great and good qualities 
this monarch may have possessed, his conduct in BrO' 
tagne was uniformly detestable. Bven the unfilial 
behaviour of his sons may be extenuated ; for while he 
spent his life, and sacrifice his peace, and violated every 
principle of honour and humanity to compaSs their 
political aggrandisement, he was guilty of atrocious 
injustice towards them, and set them a bad example in 
his own person. 

The tidings of Henry’s death had no sooner reached 
Bretagne than the barons of that country rose with <me 
accord against his government, banished or massacred 
his officers, and, sanctioned by the Duchess Coifttance, 
drove Bandal do Blondeville and his followers from 
Bretagne : he retired to his earldom of Chester, there to 
brood over his injuries and meditate vengeance. 

In the meantime Richard 1. ascended the English 
throne. Soon afterwards he embarked on his cele- 
brated expedition to the Holy Land, having previously 
declared Rince Arthur, the only son of Constance, heir 
to all his dominions.* 

His absence, and that of many of her own turbulent 
barons and encroaching neighbours, left to 'Constance 
and her harassed dominion^ a short interval of profound 
peace. The historians of that period, occupied by the 
warlike exploits of the French and English kings in 
Palestine, make but little mention of the domestic events 
of Europe during their absence; but it is no slight 
encomium on the character of Constance, that Bretagne 
flourished under her government, and began to recover 
from the effects of twenty years of desolating war. 
The seven years during which she ruled as an indepoi- 
* tl e Treaty of Metslna, 1190, 
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ient fiOTereign were not marked by any eyents of 
importance; but in tke year 1196 she caused her son 
Arthur, then nine years of ago, to be aoknowledged 
Puke of Bretagne by the States, and associated him 
with herself in all the acts of government. 

There was more of maternal fondness than policy in 
this measure, and it cost her dear. Bichard, that royal 
firebrand, had now returned* to England: by the in- 
trigues and representations of Earl Bandal his attention 
was turned to Bretagne. He expressed extreme indigna- 
tion that Constance should have proclaimed her son Duke 
of Bretagne, and her partner in power, without his con- 
sent, he being the feudal lord and natural guardian of 
the young prince. After sonie exctises and representa- 
tions on the })art of Constance he affected to be pacified, 
and a friendly interview was appointed at Fontorson, 
on the frontiers of Ndrmandy. 

We can hardly reconcile the cruel and perfidious 
scones which follow with those romantic and chivalrous 
associations which illustrate the memory of Coeur de 
Lion — the friend of Blondel, and the antagonist of 
Saladin. Constance, perfectly unsuspicious of the 
meditated treason, accepted the invitation of her 
brotherdn-law, and set out from Bennes with a small but 
magnificent retinue to join him at Pontorson. On the 
road, and within sight of the town, the Earl of Chester 
was j>osted with a troop of Kichard’s soldiery, and 
while the duchess prepared to enter the gates, where 
she expected to be received with honour and welcome, 
he suddenly rushed from his ambuscade, fell upon her 
and her suite, put the latter to flight, and carried off 
Constance to the strong castle of St. Jaques de Beuvron, 
whelb he detained her a prisoner for eighteen months. 
The chronicle does not tell us how Bandal treated his 
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unfortimate wife during this long imprisonment. Site 
was absolutely in his power ; none of her own people 
were suffered to approach her, and whatever might 
have been his behaviour towards her, one thing alone 
is cortain, that so far from softening her feelings 
towards him, it seems to have added tenfold bitterness 
to her abhorrence and her scorn. 

The barons of Bretagn% sent tho Bishop of Bennes to 
complain of this violation of faith and justice, and to 
demand the restitution of the duchess. Bichard meanly 
evaded and temporized : he engaged to restore Constance 
to liberty on certain conditions ; but this was merely 
to gain time. When the stipulated terms were com* 
plied with, and the hostages delivered, the Bretons 
sent a herald to the English king, to require him to 
fulfil his part of the treaty, and restore their beloved 
Constance. Bichard replied wfch insolent defiance, 
refused to deliver up either the hostages or Constance, 
and marched his army into the heart of the country. 

All that Bretagne had suffered previously was as 
nothing compared to this terrible invasion ; and all 
that the humane and peaceful government of Constance 
had effected during seven years was at once annihilated. 
The English barons end their savage and mercenary 
followers spread themselves through the country, 
which they wasted with fire and sword. The castles 
of those who ventured to defend themselves were razed 
to the ground ; the towns and villages plundered and 
burnt, and the wretched inhabitants fled to the oaves 
and forests; but not even there could they find an 
asylum : by the orders, and in the presence of Bichard, 
the woods were set on fire, and hundreds either peridied 
in the flames or were suffocated in the smoke. " 

Constance, meanwhile, could only weep in her 
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over the miseries of her oonntiy, and Ixemhle 
with all a mother’s fears for the safety of W son. She 
had placed Arthur under the care of William Desroohes, 
the seneschal of her palace, a man of mature age, of 
approved valour, and devotedly attached to her &mily. 
Thk &ithful servant threw himself, with his young 
charge, into the fortress of Brest, where he for some 
time defied the power of the English king. 

But notwithstanding the brave resistance of the 
nobles and people of Bretagne, they were obliged to 
submit to the conditions imposed by Bichard. By a 
treaty conduded in 1198, of which the terms are not 
exactly known, Constance was delivered from her 
captivity, though not from her husband ; but in the 
following year, when the death of Bichard had restored 
her to some degree of independence, the first use she 
made of it was to div9rw her»df frnm Bandal. She took 
. *hig step with her usual precipitancy, not waiting for 
the sanction of the Fopo, as was the custom in those 
days ; and soon afterwards she gave her hand to Guy, 
Count de Thouars, a man of courage and integrity, 
who for some time maintained the cause of his wife and 
her son against the power of England. Arthur was 
now,, fourteen, and the legitimate heir of all the 
dominions of his uncle Bichard. Constance placed him 
under the gnardumslup of the King of France, who 
knighted the young prince with his own hand, and 
solemnly swore to defend his rights against his 
usurping uncle, John. 

It is at tbiw moment that the play of “King John ” 
opens; and history is followed, as closely as the 
dramatic form would allow, to the death of John. The 
ieal*fate of poor Arthur, after he had been abandcmed 
by the i^wtnch, and had fallen into the hands of his 
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nnde, is now ascertained ; l>nt according to IIm’ 
chronicle from which Shakspearo drew his materials, 
he was killed in attempting to escape from the castle 
of Falaise. Constance did not live to witness this 
consummation of her calamities : within a few months 
after Arthur was taken prisoner, in 1201, she died 
suddenly, before she had attained her thirty-ninth year ; 
but the cause of her death is not specified. 

Her eldest daughter, Elinor, the legitimate heiress of 
England, Normandy, and Bretagne, died in captivity ; 
having been kept a prisoner in Bristol Castle from the 
age of fifteen. She was at that time so beautiful, that 
she was called proverbially, “ La belle Bretonne," and 
by the English the “Fair Maid of Brittany.” (She, 
like her brother Arthur, was sacrificed to the ambition 
of her uncles. 

Of the two daughters of CCnstance by Guy de 
Thouars, the eldest, Alice, became Duchess of Bretagne, 
and married the Count de Dreux, of the royal blood oi 
France. The sovereignty of Bretagne was transmitted 
through her descendants in an uninterrupted line, till, 
by the marriage of the celebrated Anne de Bretagne 
with Charles VIII. of Franco, her dominions were for 
ever united with the French monarchy. 

In considering the real history of Constance, three 
things must strike us as chiefly remarkable. 

First, that she is not accused of any vice, or any act 
of injustice or violence ; anU this praise, though poor 
and negative, should have its due weight, considering 
the scanty records that remain of her troubled life and 
the period at which (Qie lived — a period in which crifites 
of the darkest dye were fiuniliar occurrences. Her, 
father, Conan, was considered as a gentle and axrfiabla 
prince — “ gentle even to feebleness yet we are toU 
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that on one occasion he acted over again the ^gedy ol 
(fgolino and Ruggiero, when he shut up the Count 
de Dol, with his two sons and his nephew, in a 
dungeon, and deliberately starved them to death ; an 
event recorded without any particular comment by the 
old chroniclers of Bretagne. It also appears that 
during those intervals when Constance administered the 
government of her states with some degree of indepen- 
dence, the country prospered under her sway ; and that 
she possessed at all times the love of her people and 
the respect of her nobles. 

Secondly, no imputation whatever has been cast on 
the honour of Constance as a wife and as a woman. 
The old historians, who have treated in a very uncere- 
monious style the levities of her great-grandmother 
Matilda, her grandmother Bertha, her godmother 
Constance, and her ^mother-in-law Elinor, treat the 
name and memory of our Lady Constance with uniform 
respect. 

Her third marriage, with Guy de Thouars, has been 
censured as impolitic, but has also been defended : it 
can hardly, considering her age and the circumstances 
in which she was placed, be a just subject of reproach. 
During her hated union with Randal de Blondeville, 
and the years passed in a species of widowhood, she 
conducted herself with propriety ; at least I can find 
no reason to judge otherwise. 

Lastly, we. are struck by the fearless, determined 
spirit, amounting at times to rashness, which Constance 
displayed on several occasions, when loft to the free 
exercise of her own power and will ; yet we see how 
frequently, with all this resolution and pride of temper, 
ibe l^ecame a mere instrument in the hands of others, 
and a victim to the superior craft or of her 
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Quemies. The inference is unavoidable; titera must 
have existed in the mind of Constance, with all her 
noble and amiable qualities, a deficiency somewhere,-—* 
a want of firmness, a want of judgment or wuinosa, 

and a t6tal want of self-oontroL 

« « « • « 

In the play of “ King John,” the three principal 
characters are the King, Falconbridge, and Iiady 
Constance. The first is drawn forcibly and accurately 
from history; it reminds us of Titian’s portrait of 
Ceea&T Borgia, in which the hatefulness of the subject 
is redeemed by the masterly skill of the artist, — ^the 
truth, and power, and wonderful beauty of the execu- 
tion. Falconbridge is the spirited creation of the 
poet.* Constance is certainly an historical personage ; 
but the form which, when we meet it on the record of 
history, appears like a pale, indistinct shadow, half 
melted into its obscure background, starts before ns 
into a strong relief and palpable breathing reality 
upon the page of Shakspeare. 

Whenever we thick of Constance, it is in her maternal 
character. All the interest which she excites in the 
drama turns upon her situation as the mother of Arthur. 
Every circumstance in which she is placed, every 
sentiment she utters, has a reference to him ; and slm 
is represented through the whole of the scenes in which 
she is engaged, as alternately pleading for the rights 
and trembling for the existe'jce of her son. 

* Malone bbjb, that, " in expendhue the ohaiaoter of the haatard, 
Shakapeate aeema to have prooeeded on the following slight hint 
in an dd plaj on the attuy of King John: 

Next them a baatard of tiie kingw deoeasao— 

A hudy wild-head, rough and ventarona.” 

It la easy to Mg this; yetwhobntShakapeareoooldbawexp^bdsd 
the last llAe into a Fakonbridgal 
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'nxe wmid may be said of the Meiope. In the font 
t^^dies of which her story forms the snbjeot,* we 
tee her but iu one point of view, namely, as a mere 
hnpersonation of the maternal feeling. The poetry 
of the sitnation is everything, the character nothing. 
Interesting as she is, take Merope out of the dbroum* 
stances in which she is placed, — take away her son, for 
whom she trembles from the first scene to the last, and 
Merope in herself is nothing ; she melts away into a 
name, to which we can afSx no other characteristic by 
which to distinguish her. We recognise her no longer. 
Her position is that of an agonised mother; and we 
can no more fancy her under a different aspect, than 
we can imagine the statue of Hiobe in a different 
attitifde. 

But while we contemplate the character of Constance, 
she assumes before us ^n individuality perfectly distinot 
from the circumstances around her. The action calls 
forth her maternal feelings, and places them in the 
most prominent point of view: but with Constance, as 
with a real hiunan being, the maternal affections are 
a powerful instinct, modified by other faculties, senti** 
ments, and impulses, making up the individual 
character. We think of her as a mother, because, 
as a mofher distracted for the loss of her son, she is 
immediately presented before us, and calls forth our 
sympathy and our tears ; but we infer the rest of her 
character from what we seC) as certainly and as com- 
pletely as if we had known her whole course of life. 

• That which strikes us as the principal attribute of 

* The Greek " Meiope,’* vhieh VM esteemed one of the finest of 
the tiagfedies of Euripides, is unhappily lost; those of Mafiti, Alfleri, 
and VoltainL are veil known. There is another ^^ISioope," in 
Itatiaaewhioh I base not semi: the English** Metope** is meiefy 
a bed translation fkom Voltaiia 
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Constance is power — power of imagination, of will, 
passion, of affection, of pride : the moral energy, tfiat 
faculty which is principally exercised in self-control, 
and gives consistency to the rest, is deficient ; or rather, 
to speak more correctly, the extraordinary development 
of sensibility and imagination, which lends to the 
character ite rich poetical colouring, leaves the 
other qualities comparatively subordinate. Hence it 
is that the whole complexion of the character, notwith- 
standing its amazing grandeur, is so exquisitely 
feminine. The weakness of the woman, who by the 
very consciousness of that weakness is worked up to 
desperation and defiance — ^the fluctuations of temper, 
and the bursts of sublime passion, the terrors, the 
imx>atience, and the tears, are all most true to feminine 
nature. The energy of Constance, not being based 
upon strength of character, rises and falls with the 
tide of passion. Her haughty spirit swells against 
resistance, and is excited into frenzy by sorrow and 
disappointment ; while neither from her towering pride 
nor her strength of intellect can she borrow patience 
to submit or fortitude to endure. It is, therefore, with 
perfect truth of nature, that Constance is first intro- 
duced as pleading for peace : 

Stay for an anaww to your embassy. 

Lest nnadvis’d yon stain yonr swords with blood* 

My Lord Cbatillon may from.Englsad bring 
T^t right in peace, w^ch here we urge in war ; 

And then we shall repent each drop of Mood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

And that the same woman, when all her passions are 
roused by the sense of injury, should afterward 
exclaim, 

War, war! Mo peace ( peace is to me a warl 
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that she should be ambitions for her son, proud of his 
high birth and royal rights, and violent in defending 
them, is most natural ; but 1 cannot agree with those 
who think that in the mind of Constance, awhUim — 
that is, the love of dominion for its own sake — is either 
a strong motive or a strong feeling : it could hardly bo 
so where the natural impulses and the ideal power 
predominate in so high a degree. The vehemence with 
which she asserts the just and legal rights of her son 
is that of a fond mother and a proud-spirited woman, 
stung with the sense of injury, and herself a reigning 
sovereign — by birth and right, if not in fact: yet 
when bereaved of her eon, grief not only “fills the 
room lip of her absent child,” but seems to absorb every 
other faculty and feeling — oven pride and anger. It 
is true that she exults over him as one whom nature 
and fortune had destine*^ to be great, but in her distrac- 
tion for his loss she thinks of him only as her “ pretty 
Arthur.” 

O lord t my boy, my Arthur, my fair bod ! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world t 
My widow-oomforb aad my aonrowa’ cure! 

No other, feeling can be traced through the whole 
of her feantio scene : it is giiof only, a mother’s heart- 
rending, soul-absorbing grief, and nothing else. Not 
even indignation, or the desire of revenge, interfere 
with its soleness and intensity. An ambitious woman 
would hardly have thus addressed the cold, wily 
Cardinal : 

And, yather Cardinal, I bare hoard yon say, 

That we shall see and know our friends in hearea t 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, sinoe the birth of Cain, the first nude ohild, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire. 
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Thero was not snob a gnoions oreotnra bcOBl 
But now will canker— floRow eat my bnd. 

And ehaae the native beauty from hja cheek* 

And he will look ae hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit; 

And so he’ll die ; and, rising so sgain, 

When 1 shall meet him in the court of heaven 
X shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

The bewildered pathos and poetry of this address 
could be natural in no woman who did not unite, like 
Constance, tho most passionate sensibility with the 
most vivid imagination. 

It is true that Queen Elinor calls her on one occasion 
“ ambitious Constance j” but the epithet is rather tho 
natural expression of Elinor’s own fear and hatred than 
really applicable.* Elinor, in yvhom age had subdued 
all pa(»ions but ambition, dreaded the mother of Arthur 
as her rival in power, and for that reason only opposed 
the claims of the son: but 1 conceive, i^t in a 
woman yet in the prime of life, and endued with tiie 
peculiar disposition of Constance, the mere love of 
power would be too much modified by fancy and feeling 
to be called aposwon. 

In fact, it is not pride, nor temper, nor ambition, nor 
even maternal affection, which in Constance gives the 
prevailing tone to ihe whole •character; it is the pre- 
dominance of imagination. I do not mean in tile 
conception of the dramatic portrait, but in the tempera- 
ment of the woman herself. In the poetical, fancifiil, 
excitable cast of her mind, in the exeeit of the ideal 

* "Queen Elinor eaw that if he were kii% how bis mother 
Conatanee would look to bear the most rule in the realm of tEngland, 
till her eon should oome to a lawM age to govern at himself.'’-* 
EouHSHsa. 
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power, tinging all her affections, exalting all her senti- 
ments and thoughts, and animating the expression of 
both, Constonce can only be compared to Juliet. 

In the first place, it is through the power of imagina- 
tion that, when under the influmice of excited temper, 
Constance is not a mere incensed woman : nor does she, 
in the style of Volumnia, “ lament in anger. Juno-like,” 
but mther like a sibyl in a fury. Her sarcasms come 
dc»ni like thunderbolts. In her famous address to 
Austria — 

O Lymogea 1 O Austria ! thou dost shame 

lliat bloody spoil 1 thou slave I thou wretch t thou coward, Ac. 

it is as if she had concentrated the burning spirit of 
scorn, and dashed it in his face ; every word seems to 
blister where it falls. In the scolding scene between her 
and Queen Elinor, the laconic insolence of the latter is 
completely overborne by the torrent of bitter contumely 
which bursts from the lips of Constance, clothed in the 
most energetic, and often in the most figurative ex- 
pressions : 

EUNOB. 

Who is it thou dost call usurper, France ? 

OONSTANCE. 

Let me make answer; Thy usurping son. 

SUBOB. 

Out, insolent! thy ba8tai48ball be king: 

That thou may'at be a queen, and check the world t 

OOBSTABOB. 

My bed was ever to thy son as true. 

As thine was to thy husband ; and this boy 

Likes in feature to his father Oeoffiey, 

*ThAn thou and John in manners ; being as liks 

As rain to water, or devil to his diun. 
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My boy a bastard! By my soul* I thinb 
His father never was so true begot ; 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother 

KLINOB. 

There*a a good mother, boy, that blots thy fatlien 

CONSTANCE. 

Theresa a good grandam, boy, that would blot thea^ 

• • • « 

ELINOR. 

Gome to thy grandam, child ! 
CONSTANOB. 

Do child ; go to it* grandam, child : 

(live grandam kingdom, and it* grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 

Tliere’s a good grandam. 

ABTHUB.' 

Good my mother, peace t 
1 would that I were law laid in my grave ; 

1 am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 

ELINOR. 

His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 

CONSTANCE. 

Now shame upon you, whe’r she does or no ! ^ 

His graudam’s wrongs, and not his mother's ediameo, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 

Ay, with these cry8ta)!i[X£d8 heaven shall brib’d 
To do him Justice, and revenge on you. 

ELINOR. 

Thon monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth 1 

CONSTANCE. 

Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth I 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine^ usurp 
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The dominations, royalties, and rightsi 

Of this oppressed hcf^ This is thy eldest son's soiit 

Infortanate in nothing bnt m thee. 

e a « a a 

ELIKOB, 

Then unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. 

CX)KSTj^NCB. 

Ay, who doubts that? A will f a wicked will; 

A woman’s will ; a canker’d giandam’s will. 

KING PHILIP. 

Peace, lady : pause, or be more moderate. 

And Jn a very opposite mood, when struggling with 
the consciousness of her own helpless situation, the 
flame susceptible and excitable fancy still predominates ; 

Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting me, 

For I am sick, and capable of fears. 

Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally bom to fears ; 

And though thou now confess thou didst but jest 
With my vex’d spirits, I cannot take a tracer 
But they will quake and tremble all this day* 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 

What moans that hand upon that breast of thine ? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like a proud river peer^g o’er his bounds ? 

Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 

a * ♦ « « 

Fellow, be gone ; I cannot brook thy sight ; 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

the power of imagination which gives so peculiar 
a tinge to the maternal tenderness of Constance ; she not 
only loves her son with the fond instinct of a mother** 
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affection, but die loves him vdth her poetical imagina* 
tion, exults in his beauty and his royal birth, hangs 
over him with idolatry, and secs his infant brow already 
encircled with the diadem. Her proud spirit, her 
ardent enthusiastic fancy, and her energetic self-will, 
aU combine wdth her maternal love to give it that tone 
and character which belongs to her only : hence that 
most beautiful address to her son, which, coming from 
the lips of Constance, is as full of nature and truth as 
of pathos and poetry, and which we could hardly 
sympathize with in any other : 

ABTHCH* 

I do beseech yon, madam, I'e content. 

CONSTANCE, 

If thou, that bidd'st mo be content, wert grim, 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mr therms womb. 

Full of unpleasiug blots and sightless stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 

PiitchM with foul moles, and eye-offemiing marks, 

I ^oiild not care — I then would be content ; 

For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 

But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy I 
Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great ; 

Of Nature's gifts thou may’st with lilies boost. 

And with the half-blown rose. But Fortune, O ! 

Bhe is corrupted, chang’d, and won f^m thee ; 

She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 

It is this exceeding vivacity of imagination which in 
the end turns sorrow to frenzy. Constance is not only 
a bereaved and dating mother, but a generous woman, . 
betrayed by her own rash confidence, in whose mind 
the sense of injury mingling with the sense of griel^ 
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mA her impetnotis temper conflicting with her pride, 
combine to overset her reason ; yet she is not mad : 
and how admirably, how forcibly, she herself draws 
the distinction between the frantic violence of uncon* 
trolled feeling and actual madness ! — 

Thou art not holy to belie me bo ; 

I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance : I was Geoffrey’s wife; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost ! 

I am not mad ; — I would to heaven, I were I 

For tlien, ’tia like I should forget myself : 

O I if I could, wLat grief should 1 forget I 

Not only has Constance words at will, and fast as the 
passiohato feelings rise in her mind they are poured forth 
with vivid, overpowering eloquence ; but, like Juliet, 
she may be said to speak in pictures. For instance — 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds ? 

And throughout the whole dialogue there is the same 
overflow of eloquence, the same splendour of diction, 
the same luxuriance of imagery; yet with an added 
grandeur, arising from habits of command, from the 
ago, the rhnk, and the matronly character of Constance. 
Thus Juliet pours forth her love like a Muse in a 
rapture : Constance raves in her sorrow like a Pythoness 
possessed with the spirit of^,pain. The love of Juliet 
li deep and infinite as the boundless sea ; the grief of 
Constance is so great, that nothing but the round world 
itself is able to sustain it. 

I will instniot my sorrows to bo proud; 

•For grief is proud, and makes his owner stouts 

To me, and to the state of my great griei^ 

Let kings assemble; for my griefs so grwt^ 
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thtit M Imi tiM bogs Am 

Cm hotdlt^i Imw I and Sumw dl| 

Hine la mj filKiiMV***ldd Icinga oome tor tofl> , 

An image mote nmjestic, more ’wenderfiillj' anlllSDEM^ 
was never presented to the fancy ; yet almost equal ai 
a flight of poetry is her apostrophe to the heavens : 

Arm, arm, jm heaveni, against these peijiir*d kings I 
A widow ^eSt---be hasband to me, h^yensl 

And again — 

O I that my tongne were in the thnnder*8 month t 
Then with a pasbion would 1 shako the world t 

Not only do her thoughts start into images, bi^t her 
feelings become persons : grief haunts her as a Uving 
presence : 

Grief fills the room up of my aiSeent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me : 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats bis words, 

Remembers me of all liis gracious parts, 

Stutfs out his yacaut garments with his formj 
Then, baye 1 reason to be fond of grief. 

And death is welcomed as a bridegroom; she sees 
the visionary monster as Juliet saw “ the bloody Tybalt 
festering in his shroud,” and heaps one ghastly image 
upon another with all the wild luxuriance of a 
distempered fancy : 

O liable loyely Death I 
Thou odoriferous stench I sound rottenness I 
Arise forth fhmi the ooudi of lasting nightp 
Thou hate and toiur to prosperity, 

And I will kies thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eyeballs in thy yaulty brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household wmnnii 
And stqji this gap of hieath with fnlsosne dust 





4Uk 9 1« fi!in«t^ 

•0mik vi|r on wn;'iiipi(i X mXMt 

Abi^tMtiMeia lCa(ii3r’>tov4fy 

O^ OQiwteipal 

Oomtanoe, who b a nbjestb heix^, b majootio in her 
texy £nsuy. Hajesty b abo the ohamctocb^ of 
Hermione] but what a difference between her silent, 
lofty, nnoomplaining despair, and the eloquent grief 
of ConstMaoe, whose wild bmentations, which come 
bursting forth clothed in the grandest, the most 
poetical imagery, not only melt, but absolutely 
electrify us t 

On the whole, it maybe said that pride and maternal 
affection form the basb of the character of Constance 
as it b exhibited to us ; but that these passions, in an 
equal d^ree common to many human beings, assume 
their peculiar and individual tinge from an extra- 
ordinary development of intellect and bncy. It is 
the energy of passion which lends the character its 
concentrated power, as it b the prevalence of imagina- 
tion throughout which dilates it into magnificence. 

Some of the most splendid poetry tq be met with in 
Shakspeare may be found in the parts of Juliet and 
Constance ; the most splendid, perhaps, excepting only 
the parts of L^r and Othello ; and forthe same reason, 
— that Lear and Othello as men, and Juliet and 
Constance as women, are dbtingubhed by the predomin- 
ance of the same fiMmlties-^pastibn and imagination. 

The sole deviation fiom history which may be 
considered as essentially interfering with the truth of 
the utuation b the entire omission of the character of 
Ouy de Thouars, so that Constance b incorrectly 
represented as in a state of widowhood a period 
when, in point of fhot, she was married. It may be 

T 2 
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obserred that her marriage took place jnst at th^ 
period of the opening of the drama; that Gny de 
Thouars played no conspionons part in the affairs of 
Bretagne till after the death of Constance, and that the 
mere presence of this personage, altogether superfluons 
in the action, would have completely destroyed the 
dramatic interest of the situation : — and what a situa* 
tion ! One more magnificent was never placed before 
the mind’s eye than that of Constance, when, deserted 
and betrayed, she stands alone in her despair, amid her 
false friends and her inthless enemies !* The image of 
the mother-eagle, wounded and bleeding to death, yet 
stretched over her young in an attitude of defiance 
while all the baser birds of prey are clamouring abound 
her ejuio, gives but a faint idea of the moral sublimity 
of this scene. Considered merely as a poetical or 
dramatic picture, the grouping ia wonderfully fine : on 
one side, the vulture ambition of that mean-souled 
tyrant, John; on the other, the selfish, calculating 
])olicy of Philip ; between them, balancing their 
passions in his hand, the cold, subtle, heartless Legate ; 
the fiery, reckless Falconbridgc ; the princely Louis; 
the still unconquered spirit of that wrangling queen, 
old Elinor; the bridal loveliness and modesty of 
Blanche; the boyish grace and innocence of young 
Arthur ; and Constance in the midst of them, in all the 
state of her great grief, a grand impersonation of pride 
and passion, helpless at onoe and desperate, — form an 
assemblage of figures, each perfect in its kind, and, 
taken all together, not surpassed for the variety, 
force, and splendour of the dramatic aixd picturesque 
effect. 


• King John, set Ui. Mens 1* 
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QUEEN ELmOB. 

Elinob of Gtdenne, and Blanche of Castile, who form 
part of the group around Constance, are sketches 
merely, but they are strictly historical portraits, and 
full of truth and spirit. 

At the period when Shakspeare has brought these 
three women on the scene together, Elinor of Guienne 
(the daughter of the last Duke of Guienne and 
Aquitaine, and, like Constance, the heiress of a sovereign 
duchy), was near the close of her long, various, and 
unquiet life — she was nearly seventy: and, as in early 
youth her violent passions had overborne both principle 
and policy, so, in her old age we see the same character, 
only modified by time : her strong intellect and love of 
power, unbridled by qpnscienoe or principle, surviving 
when other passions were extinguished, and rendered 
more dangerous by a degree of subtlety and self- 
command to which her youth had been a stranger. 
Her personal and avowed hatred for Constance, together 
with its motives, are mentioned by the old historians. 
Holinshed expressly says that Queen Elinor was 
mightily^ sot against her grandson Arthur, rather 
moved thereto by envy conceived against his mother, 
than by any fault of the young prince, /or that she 
knew and dreaded the high spirit or the Lady 
Constance. * 

Shakspeare has rendered this with equal spirit and 
fidelity : 

Qtnsmr kumob. 

What now, my son ? hare I not erw said 
How that ambitiouB Constance would not oeass, 

Till she had kindled France, and all the world 
Upon the tight and party at ho; son? 



Sa$ OBABAOTEBISVIOS OF WOlim 

Thii mlg^t hm been prerented and iMide w fa ole> 

With Terj eeey arg^uments of love I 
Whiob now the manege of two kiogdoiM moak 
With ftttffhl bloody iesue arhitiate. 

KIHe JOBH. 

Oar etrong poaNision, and dur rig^t for oat 

QVEEK EUSOB. 

Toor strong ponaearioo, mnoh more than yoor riglit 2 
Or else it moat go wrong with yon and me : 

So much my omisoience whispers in yoor ear — 

Which none bat Heaven, and yon, a^ I, shall boar. 

Qaeen Elinor preserved to the end of her life her 
inflnenoeover her children, and appears to have merited 
their respect. While entrusted with the government, 
daring the absence of Bidmrd I., she ruled vfith a 
steady hand, and made herself exceedingly popular; 
and as long as idie lived to direct the counsels of her 
eon J<dm, his affairs proi^red. For that intemperate 
jealousy which converted her into a domestic firebrand, 
there was at least much cause, though little excuse. 
Elinor had hated and wronged the husband of her 
youth,* and she had afterwards to endure the negligence 
and innumerable infidelities of the husband whom she 
passionately loved ;t — ** and so the whirlygig of time 
brought in his revenges.” Elinor died in 1268, a few 
months after (Constance, and before the murder of 
Arthur — a crime which, had she lived, would probably 
never have been ctmsommatpd ; for the nature of Elinor* 
though violent, had no tincture of the baseness and 
emelty of her scm. 

* LoniaVll.orFnmoe,whon AewBiaeoastoiiiedtoMn,hi<»n. 
tempt, tiia Mimk ESinor’s adventures in Syria, whither ahe accom- 
panied Lenta on the aeeond Orttaade, would form a nnnanee. 

t Hetiry of England. It ia soaieely neoeaaary to ofaaerfo that 
the story of fair Bosaioond, as Ibr as Sllnor ia eonoemed* ia a aurn 
inventiaa of some ballad-tauurir of later times. 
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Blaxcbs of Castile was the daughter of Alphonso IX 
of Castile, and the gr^piddaughtor of Elinor. At the 
time that she is introduced into the drama she was 
about fifteen, and her marriage with Louis VIIL, then 
Dauphin, took place in the abrupt manner here repre- 
sent^. It is not often that political marriages have 
the same happy result. We are told by the historians 
of that time that from the moment Louis and Blanche 
met they were inspired by a mutual passion, and that 
during a union of more than twenty-six years they 
were*never known to differ, nor even spent more than 
a single day asunder.* 

In her exceeding beauty and blameless reputation, 
her love for her hu8bfod,aud strong domestic affections, 
her pride of birth and rank, her feminine gentleness 
of deportment, her firmness of temper, her religious 
bigotry, her love of absolute power and her upright 
and conscientious administration of it, Blanche greatly 
resembled Maria Theresa of Austria. She was, how- 
ever, of a more cold and calculating nature ; and in 
proportion as she was less amiable as a woman did she 
rule more happily for herself and others. There cannot 
be a greater contrast than between the acute under- 
standing, the steady temi)er, and the cool, intriguing 
policy of Blanche, — ^by whi^ shesucceeded in disuniting 
and ^feating the powers arrayed against her and her 
infant son, — and the rash confiding temper and suscep- 
tible imagination of Constance, wMch rendered herself 
and her son easy victims to the fraud or amlution of 


* Uesemi. 
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others. Blanche, during forty years, held in her hands 
the destinies of the greater part of Europe, and is one 
of the most celebrated names recorded in history, — ^bnt 
in what does she survive to us, except in a name? Kor 
history, nor fame, though “ trumpet-tongued,” could do 
for her what Shakspoare and?' poetry have done for 
Constance. The earthly reign of Blanche is over, her 
sceptre broken, and her power departed. When will 
the reign of Constance cease ? when will her power 
depart ? Not while this world is a world, and there 
exist in it human souls to kindle at the touch of genius, 

and human hearts to throb with human sympathies I 

« • « « • 

There is no female character of any interest in the 
play of “ Richard TI.” The Queen (Isabelle of France) 
enacts the same passive part in the drama that she does 
in history. 

'fhe same remark applies to “1[Tenry 17 .” In this 
admirable play there is no female character of any 
importance ; but Lady Percy, the wife of Hotspur, is a 
very lively and beautiful sketch: she is sprightly, 
feminine, and fond, b\it without anything energetic or 
profound, in mind or in feeling. Her gaiety and spirit 
in the first scenes are the result of youth and happiness, 
and nothing can be more natural than the utter 
dejection'^ Whd brokenness of heart which ’follow her 
husband’s death : she is no heroine for war or tragedy; 
she has no thought of revenging her loss ; and even 
her grief has something soft and quiet in its pathos. 
Her speech to her father-in-law, Northumberland, in 
which she entreats him “not to go to the wars,” and at 
the same time pronounces the most beautiful eulogium 
on her heroic husband, is a perfect piece of fem^ine, 
eloquence, both in the feeling and in the exprcssioiu 
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^ Almost every one knows ky heart Lady Percy's 
celehn^ed address to her hiisband, h^inning, 

0, my good lord, why are yon tbos atone 7 

and that of Portia to Brutus, in “ Julius Ceosar,” 

Yon flare ungently, Brntne, 

Stole firom my bed. 

llie situation is exactly similar, the topics of remon- 
siranoe are nearly the same ; the sentiments and the 
style as opposite as are the characters of the two 
women. Lady Percy is evidently accustomed to win 
more from her fiery lord by caresses than by reason: 
he loves her in his rough way, “as Harry Percy’s 
wife,!’ but she has no real influence over him ; he has 
no confidence in her. 


IiAnr FEBOT. 

InMth, 

111 know your business, Harry, that I wilL 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title ; and bath sent for you. 

To iiue his enterprise, but if you go — 

HOTSPUa 

So far afoot, I shall be weary, love I 

The whole scene is admirable, but unneceoaary here, 
because it illustrates no point of character in her. 
Lady Percy has no ehanuster, properly so called; 
whereas that of Portia is wry distinctly and faithfully 
drawn from the outline furnished by Plutarch. Lady 
Percy’s fond upbraidings, and her half playfrd, hall 
pouting entreaties, scarcely gain her husband’s attention. 
PorUa, with true matronly dignity and tenderness, 
pleadf her right to share her husband’s thou^ts, and 
proves it too. 
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I grant, 1 am a woman, but, withal, 

A woman that Lord Bruins took to wifb : 

I grant, I am a woman, but, withal, 

A woman well reputed, — Oato^a daughter. 

Think yon, I am no stronger than my aeXt 
Being ao ibther^d, and so husbanded ? 
e a a e e 

BBUTUS. 

Ton are my true and honourable wife. 

As dear to me, aa are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart t 

Portia, as Shakspeare has imly felt and represented 
the character, is but a softened reflection of that of her 
husband Brutns : in him vre see an excess of natural 
sensibility, an almost womanish tondemess of heart, 
repressed by tho tenets of his austere philosophy : a 
stoic by profession, and in reality the reverse — acting 
deeds against his nature by the strong force of principle 
and will. In Portia there is the same profound and 
passionate feeling, and all her sex’s softness and timidity, 
held in check by that self-discipline, that stately dignity, 
which she thought became a woman so fathered and so 
husbanded.” The fact of her inflicting on herself a 
voluntary wound to try her own fortitude is perhaps 
tho strongest proof of this disposition. Plntaroh relates, 
that on the day on whioh Oeesar was assassinated, Portia 
appeared overcome with terror, and even swooned sway, 
but did not in her emotioi|. utter a word which could 
affect the conspirators. Shycspesre has rendered tliia 
circumstance literally : 

rovtu. 

I pi'ythee, boy, nm to tiie senate-house i 
Btay not to anmrer me, but get thee gone i 
Why duet thou .tajr f 



nmxiu 


d8t 


irontak 

To know mj enaad, madom. 
«Hrru. 

I would liave hod thoe ibeie and hero again. 

Ere I can tell thee what then ahould’at do there. 

0 oonataney, be strong npon my side I 

Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue I 

1 have a man’s mind, hut a wcMuan’s might. 

. . . Ah me 1 bow weak a thii% 

The heart of woman is I 0, 1 grow faint, ftc. 

There is another beantifnl incident related by 
Hutaroh, which could not well be dramatised. When 
Brutus and Portia parted for the last time in the island 
of Nisida, she restrained all expression of grief that 
she might not shake hia fortitude ; but afterwards, in 
passing through a chamber in which there hung a 
picture of Hector and^ Andromache, she stopped, gazed 
upon it for a time with a settled sorrow, and at length 
burst into a passion of tears.* 

If Portia had been a Christian, and lived in later 
times, she might have been another Lady Bussell ; but 
she made a poor stoic. No factitious or external control 
was sufficient to restrain such an exuberance of sensi- 
bility and fancy : and those who praise the philoaophy 
of Portia and the heroim of her death, certainly mistook 
the character altogether. It is evident, from the 
manner of her death, ihat it was not deliberate self- 
destruction, “after the higfi' Boman fashion,” but took 
place in a paroxysm of madness, caused by over-wrought 

* When at Naples, I hare often stood upon the rook at the ex- 
trome point of Posilippo, and looked down upon the little Itdand of 
Nisida, and thought of this scmie till I fhrgot the Lasarotto wfaieh 
now d^orms it ; deforms it, however, to the fancy maly, for the 
building itself, as it rises from amid the vines, the oy|»eHies, and 
fig-trees whfadi embosom it. fonks beautifal at a dirtanoa. 
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and mpptemeA Ibeljxig, griefs i&txoit^ and 
Sk9imp0m liM lAim Mpresented it: 

BBtrrtfl* 

0| Oaasitia! I am sick of many gfiob» 

0A831t?a 

Of your philosophy you make no ttto» 

If you give place to accidental evils* 

BBUTUS. 

No man bears sorrow better : — ^Portia is deadL 


cassius. 

Ha ’ — Portia? 

BBirrcfiL 

She is dead* 

0A88ICS. 

How *8oap*d 1 killing when I cross’d you so? 
O iusup{K)rtable and touching loss !— * 

Upon what sickness? 

BRUTUS. 


Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Had made themselves so strong ; — ^for with her death 
These tidings came ; — wiih thi$ she fell dUtractf 
And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 


So much for woman’s philosophy! 


MAROAEE1C OP ANJOU* 

Maix>kb has written an essay to prove, from external 
and internal evidence, that the three parts of “ King 
Henry VI.” were not originally written by Bhakspeare, 
but altered by him from two old plays,* with con-* 

* ** The Contentkm of the Two Houses of York and Lanoasten’’ 
tn two parts, supposed by Malone to have been written about 159n 
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impTOiremeBts n^nd a^di^tks ^ Mi irm* 
Burk)0, Fot«o% I^, Wwbiirtou, and Dr. Vmim pro* 
nouuoed this piece of oiiticiam donTin^g and iman^arer* 
able; bnt Dr. Jobneon and Steevens would not be 
convinced, md moreover, bave contrived to answer the 
mansweriMe. Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ?” The only arbiter in such a case is one’s own 
individual taste and judgment. To me it appears that 
the three parts of Henry VL” have less of poetry and 
passion, and more of unnecessary verbosity and inflated 
language, than the rest of Shakspeare’s works ; that 
the continual exhibition of treachery, bloodshed, and 
violence is revolting, and the want of unity of action 
and of a pervading interest oppressive and fatiguing ; 
but also that there are splendid passages in the Second 
and Third Parts, such as Shakspeare alone could have 
written : and this is npt denied by the most sceptical.* 

* 1 abstain from making any remarks on the character of Joan 
of Arc, as delineated in the First Part of “ Henry VL ** j first, he- 
oanse 1 do not in my oonscienco attribute it to Shakspeare ; and 
secondly, because m representing her according to the vulgar 
English traditions, as half soioercss, half enthusiast, and in the end 
corrupted by pleasure and ambition ; the truth of history, and the 
truth of nature, justice, and common sense, are equally violated. 
Schiller has trea^ the ebamoter nobly ; but in making Joan the 
slave of passion, and the victim of love instead of the victim of 
patriotism, has committed, 1 think, a serious error in judgment and 

feeling ; and 1 cannot sympathise with Madame de Btoers defence 
of him on this particular point. There was no occasion for this 
deviation from the truth of things, and from the dignity and spot- 
less purity of the character. This youn^ enthilsiast, with her re- 
ligious reveries, her simplicity, her heroism, her melancholy, her 
feousibility, lier fortitude, iier perfectly feminine beaiing in ail her 
exploits (for though she so often led the van of battle unshrinking 
wmie death was aU around her, she never struck a blow, nor atainea 
lier consecrated sword with blood, — another point in which Sohtller 
has wronged her), this heroine and mar^r, over whose last moments 
we shed burning tears of pity and indignation, remains yet to be 
treated%s a dramatic chaxcuiter, and 1 know but (me peison capable 
of doing tihis. 
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Among the aignmenis against the anthentioity 
these plays, the oharaoter of Margaret of Anjou has not 
been adduced, and yet to those who have studied 
Shakspeare in his own spirit it will appear the most 
conclusive of alL When we compare her with his 
other female characters, we are struck at once by the 
want of family likeness : Shakspeare was not always 
equal, but he had not two maaners, as they say of 
painters. I discern his hand in particular parts, but 1 
cannot recognise his spirit in the conception of the 
whole : he may have laid on some of the colours, but 
the original design has a certain hardness and heaviness, 
very unlike his usual style. Margaret of Anjou, as 
exhibited in these tragedies, is a dramatic portrait of 
considerable truth, and vigour, and consistency — but 
she is not one of Shakspeare’s women. He who knew 
so well in what true greatness of spirit consisted — ^who 
couhl excite our respect and sympathy even for a Lady 
Macbeth, would never have given us a heroine without 
a touch of heroism; he would not have portrayed a 
high-hearted woman, struggling unsubdued against the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune, meeting reverses and 
disasters, such as would have broken the most mascu- 
line spirit, with unshaken constancy, yet left her 
without a single ]«rsonal quality which would excite 
our interest in her bravely-endured misfortunes ; and 
this too in the very face of history. Ho would not 
have given ns, in lieu of the magnanimous queen, the 
subtle and accomplished Frenchwoman, a mere " Ama- 
Eonian trull,” with every coarser feature of depravity 
and ferocity ; he would have redeemed her fiom 
unmingled ^testation; he would have breathed into 
her mme of his own sweet spirit — he would have,givau 
the woman a souL 
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Qlie old clironicler Hall infonAi t» that Qneen 
Margaret “ excelled all other as well in beauty and 
favour as in wit and policy, and was in stomach and 
courage more like to a man than to a woman.” He 
adds, that after the espousals of Henry and Margaret, 
the king's Mends fell from him, the lords of the realm 
fell in division among themselves, the commons 
rebelled against their natural prince, fields were 
foughten, many thousands slain, and finally the king 
was deposed, and his son slain, and his queen sent 
home again with as much misery and sorrow as she 
was received with pomp and triumph.” 

This passage seems to have furnished the ground- 
work of the character, as it is developed in these plays 
with no great depth or skill. Margaret is portrayed 
with all the exterior graces of her sex ; as bold and 
artful, with spirit •to dare, resolution to act, and 
fortitude to endure ; but treacherous, haughty, dissem- 
bling, vindictive, and fierce. The bloody struggle for 
power in which she was engaged, and the companion- 
ship of the ruthless iron men around her, seem to have 
left her nothing of womanhood but the heart of a 
mother — that last stronghold of our feminine nature ! 
So &r •the character is consistently drawn ; it has 
something of the power, but none of the flowing ease 
of Shakspeare's manner. There are fine materials not 
well applied, there is poe^ in some of the scenes and 
speeches, the situations ar6 often exceedingly poetical ; 
but in the character of Margaret herself there is not an 
atom of poetry. In her artificial dignity, her plausible 
wit, and her endless volubility, she woidd remind us of 
some of the most admired heroines of French tragedy, 
but %>r tiiat unlucky box on the ear which she gives 
the Duchess of Glo’ster, — a violation of tragic decorum 
which of course destroys all paralleL 
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Having said thnft much, I shall point out some of the 
finest and most characteristic scones in which Margaret 
appears. The speech in which she expresses her scorn 
of her meek husband, and her impatience of title power 
exercised by those fierce overb^ring barons, York, 
Salisbury, Warwick, Buckingham, is very fine; and 
conveys as faithful an idea of those feudal times as of 
the woman who speaks. The burst of female spite with 
which she concludes, is admirable — 

Not all these loids do vex me half so much. 

As tiiat proud dame, the Lord Protector's wife. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 

More like an empress than Duke Humphrey’s wife ; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen; 

She bears a duke's revenues ou htr hock, 

And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 

Shall 1 not live to be avenged on her ? 

Contemptuous base-born mllat as she is. 

She vaunted 'mongst her minions t'other day, 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 

Till Suflolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter. 

Her intriguing spirit, the facility with which she 
enters into the murderous confederacy against the good 
Duke Humphrey, the artful plausibility with which she 
endeavours to turn suspicion from herself, confounding 
her gentle consort by mere dint of words, are exceed- 
ingly characteristic, but not the less revolting. 

Her criminal love for Suffolk (which is a dramatic 
incident, not an historic fact) gives rise to the beautiful 
parting scene in the third act — ^a scene which it is im- 
possible to read without a thrill of emotion, hurried 
away by that power and pathos whidi forces us to 
sympathise with the eloquence nf grief, yet excites**‘not 
a momentary interest either for Margaret or bet lover. 
The ungovemed fury of Margaret in the first instancet 
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the manner in which she calls on Suffolk to curse Ids 
enenues, and then shrinks back overcome by the violence 
of the spirit she had herself evoked, and terrified by the 
vehemence of his imprecations ; the transition in her 
mind from the extremity of rage to tears and melting 
fondness, have been pronounced, and justly, to be in 
Shakspeare’s own manner. 

Q<\ speak not to me ; even now be gona— > 

O, go not yet I Even thus two friends condemn'd. 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 

Loather a bnndrod times to part than die. 

Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee 1 

which is followed by that beautiful and intense burst 
passion from Suffolk — 

Tis not the land I care for, wert thou thence ; 

A wilderness is populous enough. 

So Suffolk had thydieavenly company : 

For where thou a^ there is the world itself. 

With every several pleasure in the world; 

And where thou art not, desolation I 

In the third part of Henry the Sixth, Margaret, 
engaged in the terrible struggle for her husband’s 
throne, appears to rather more advantage. The indig- 
nation a^nst Henry, who had pitifully yielded his 
son’s birthright for the privilege of reigning unmolested 
during his own life, is worthy of her, and gives rise to 
a beautiful speech. We are here inclined to sympathise 
with her; but soon after ftdlows the murder of the 
Duke of Yorx; and the base revengful spirit and 
atrocious oruelty with which she insults over him, 
unarmed and a prisoner, — the bitterness of her mockery, 
and the unwomanly malignity with which she presents 
him with the napkin stained with the blood of his 
youngest son, and “bids the father wipe his eyes 

M 
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withal,** turn all oar sympathy into aversion and hoiior. 
York replies in the celebrated speech beginning — 

8he-wolf of France, but worae thau wolves of FraueOi 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth I 

and taunts her with the poverty of her father, the most 
irritating topic he could have chosen. 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insiilt? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen, 

Unless the adage must be verified. 

That beggars, mounted, ride their horse to death, 

’Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small : 

’Tis virtue that doth make them most admir’d ; 

The contrary doth make thee wonder’d at : 

*Tis government, that makes them seem divine; 

The want thereof makes tbee abominable. 

V ♦ * • * 

O, tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman's hide 1 
How oould’st thou dndn the li3e-blood of the child 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be seen to bear a woman’s face? 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless ! 

By such a woman as Margaret is here depicted, such 
a speech could be answered only in one way — with her 
dagger^s point ; and thns she answers it. • 

It is some comfort to reflect that this trait of ferocity 
is not historical ; the body of the Duke of York was 
found, after the battle, among the heaps of slain, and 
his head struck off; but Sven this was not done by the 
command of Margaret. 

In another passage, the truth and consistency^ of the 
character of Margaret are sacrificed to the march of the 
dramatic action, with a very ill effect. When her foor* 
tunes were at the very lowest ebb, and die had sought 
•iefuge in the court cf the Freiich king, Warwide, hdr 
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n»8t fomidahle enemy, upon gome ditiguBt he had 
taken againgt Hdwaxd the Fonrtii, offered to egpouae her 
oauae, and pxopoeed a match between the prince, her 
aon, and his daughter Anne of Warwick — the “ gentle 
Lady Anne " who figures in “ Biohard the Third.” In 
the play, Max^aret ^braces the offer without a 
moment’s hesitation;* we are disgusted by her versatile 
policy, and a meannsss of spirit in no way allied to the 
magnanimous forgiveness of her terrible adversary. 
The Mugaret of history sternly resisted this degrading 
expedient. She could not, rdre said, pardon from her 
heart the man who had bemt the primary cause of 
all her misfortunes. She mistrusted Warwick, despised 
him f«r the motives of his revolt from Edward, and 
considered that to match her son into the &mily of her 
enemy from mere policy, was a species of degradation. 
It took Louis the El^enth, with all his art and elo- 
quence, fifteen days to wring a reluctant consent, 
accompanied with tears, from this high-hearted woman. 

The speech of Margaret to her council of generals 
beforo the battle of Tewkesbury (act v. scene 5) is as 
remarkable a specimen of false rhetoric, as her address 
to the soldiers on the eve of the fight, is of true and 
passionate eloquence. 

She witnesses the final defeat of her army, the mas- 
sacre of her adherents, and the murder of her son ; and 
though the savage Bichard would willingly have put 
an end to her misery, and efclairos very pertinently — 
Why diould she live to fill the vorld vith words? 

' Bee H^ry VI. Pert IIL set Hi. »o, 8— 

QOBSN UABOASSr. 

WsTWidE, these words have tara’d my hate to lots; 

And I forgive and quite fo^t old faults, 

And joy that thou bcoom'st Ring Heary's Mend, 

A S 
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flhe is dragged forth xmharmed, a wofol (iqpeotiM!lB»of 
extreiuest wretchedness, to which death would have been 
an undeserved relief. If we compare the clamorous 
and loud exclaims of Margaret after the daughter of 
her son, to the ravings of Constance, we shall perceive 
where Shakspeare’s genius did not preside, and where it 
did. Margaret, in bold defiance of history, but with 
fine dramatic effect, is introduced again in ^e gorgeous 
and polluted court of Edward the Fourth. There she 
stalks around the seat of her former greatness, like a 
terrible phantom of departed majesty, uncrowned, un- 
sceptred, desolate, powerless — or like a vampire thirst- 
ing for blood— or like a grim prophetess of evil, impre- 
cating that ruin on the head of her enemies, which she 
lived to see realized. The soene following the murder 
of the princes in the Tower, in which Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duchess of York sit ^own on the ground 
bewailing their desolation, and Margaret suddenly ap- 
pears from behind them, like the very personification 
of woe, and seats herself beside them revelling in their 
despair, is, in the general conception and effect, grand 
and appalling. 


TUB DUOmSBS. 

O, Harpr's wife, tiiumph not in my woes ; 

God witness with me, 1 have wept for ttdna 

cnsKir HABeAmer. 

]h>ar with me, I am huogiy for rerenge, 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Thy toward he is dead, that kill’d my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to qnit my Inward : 
Yonng York he i» but boot, beoause both they 
Hatch'd not the high perfection of my loss. 

Thy Clarence he is dead, that stabb’d my Edward { 
And the beholders of ibis tragio play, , 

The adniterate Haatiogs, Bivers, Vaughan, Oteff 
UntimeJiy ssiothet'd in their dusky gtaTSs. 
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BMihazd yet lives, hdl’e Uaok inteUigeocer, 

Only Kwerred tbeir feotor, to bay soqls 
And send (bem thither : Bat at hand, at hand^ 

Ensues his piteons and nnidtied end ; 

Earth gat)ee, hell burns^ Iwds roar, saints pray, 

1V> have him suddenly eonvey'd ftom hence.— 

Ganoel his bond of life, dear Gk>d, I pray, 

That I may lire to say, The dog is dead.* 

She should have stopped here ; bat the effect thus 
pooreiiolly excited is marred and weakened by so much 
Buperflnous rhetoric, that we are tempted to exclaim 
with the old Duchess of York — 

Why shonld calamity be ftill ot words t 


QUEEN KATHERINE OP ABBAGON. 

To have a just idea oi the accuracy and beauty of this 
historical portrait, we ought to bring immediately 
before us those circumstances of Katherine’s life and 
times, and those parts of her character, which belong to 
a period previous to the opening of the play. We shall 
then be better able to appreciate the skill with which 
Shakspeare has applied the materials before him. 

Katherine of Arragon, the fourth and youngest 
daughter of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Isabella 
of Castile, was bom at Alcala, whither her mother had 
retired to winter after on^,of the most terrible cam- 
paigns of the Moorish war — ^that of 1485. 

* Horace Walpole observes, that ** U is evident from the condnct 
of Shakspmre tbot the House of Tudor retained all their Tancas* 
terlsn prejodiees evmi in the reign of Queen Elizab th. In his 

g ay of ‘ Bichard the Third ' he seems to deduce the woes of the 
oose of YoiA from the canes wMoh Queen Margaret bait vented 
asaium themi and he could not give that weight to her sarma 
amboat suppoeiiiig a right ia her to utter them.* 
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Katherine had derived from nattue no dazzlilig 
qualities of mind, and no striking advantages of person. 
She inherited a tincture of Queen Isabella’s haughtiness 
and obstinacy of temper, but neither her beauty nor her 
splendid tidents. Her education under the diieetion of 
that extraordinary mother had implanted in her mind 
the most austere prindples of virtue, the highest ideas 
of female decorum, the most narrow and bigoted attach-* 
ment to the forms of religion, and that excessive pride 
of birth and rank which distinguiriied so particularly 
her family and her nation. In other respects, her 
uuderstan^ng was strong and her judgment clear. 
The natural turn of her mind was simple, serious, and 
domestic, and all the impulses of her heart kindly and 
benevolent. Such was Katherine,* such, at least, die 
appears on a reference to the chronicles of her times, 
and particularly from her own letters, and the papers 
written or dictated by herself which relate to her 
divorce; all of which are distinguished by the same 
artless simplicity of style, the same quiet good sense, 
the same resolute, yet gentle iqpirit and fervent piety. 

When five years old, Katherine was solemnly sfBanoed 
to Arthur, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Henry 
VII.; and in the year 1501 she landed in England, 
after narrowly escaping shipwreck on the southern 
eoast, from which every adverse wind conspired to 
drive her. She was received in London with great 
hemonr, and immediately ofi her arrival united to the 
young prince. He was then fifteen, and Katherine in 
her seventeenth year. 

Arthur, as it is well known, survived his marriage 
only five months ; and the relnctanoe of Henry VII. to . 
refund the splendid dowry of the In&nta, and forego 
the advimtages of an aUienoe with the most powerfo] 
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pijnoe of Euiope, suggested the idea of uniting 
Eutherine to his second son, Henry : after some hesi* 
tation, a dispensation was proonxed from the pope, and 
she was betrothed to Heiufy in her eighteenth year. 
The prince, who was then only twelve years old, 
resist^ as &r as he was able to ^ so, and appears to 
have really felt a degree of horror at the idea of marry* 
ing his brother’s widow. Nor was the mind of Ring 
Henry at rest; as his health declined, his conscience 
xepnnc^ed him with the equivocal nature of the union 
into which he had forced his son, and the vile motives 
of avarice and expediency which had governed him on 
this occasion. A short time previous to his death, he 
dissolved the engagement, and even caused Henry to 
sign a paper in which he solemnly renounced all idea 
of a future union with the Infanta. It is observable, 
that Henry signed thi| paper with reluctance, and that 
Katherine, instead of being sent back to her own 
country, still rmnained in England. 

It appears that Henry, who was now about seventeen, 
had b(^me interested for Katherine, who was gentle 
and amiable. The difference of years was rather a 
oiroTunstance in her favour ; for Henry was just at that 
age when a youth is most likely to be captivated by a 
wmnan older than himself; and no sooner was he re* 
quired to renounce her than the interest she had 
gradually gained in his affections became, by opposition, 
a strong passion. Inunedia^ly after his Other’s death 
he declared his resolution to take for his wife the 
liady Katherine of Spain, and none other; and when 
the matter was discussed in council, it was urged that, 
besides the many advantages of the match in a poH* 
tical 4>oint of view, she ht^ given so “ much proof of 
virtue and Sweetness of condition, as they knew not 
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where to parallel her.” About six weeks after his aoa(i» 
sion, June 3, 1509, the marriage was celebrated with 
truly royal splendour, Henry being then eighteen, and 
Katherine in her twenty-fourth year. 

It has been said with truth, that if Henry had died 
while Katherine was yet his wife and Wolsey his 
minister, he would have left behind him the character 
of a magnificent, popular, and accomplished prince, 
instead of that of the most hateful rui^n and tyrant 
who ever swayed these realms. Notwithstanding his 
occasional infidelities, and his impatience at her mid« 
night vigils, her long prayers, and her religious austeri* 
ties, Katherine and Henry lived in harmony together. 
He was fond of openly displaying his respe^ ai\<l love 
for her; and she exercised a strong and salutary in- 
fiuence over his turbulent and despotic spirit. When 
Henry set out on his expedition Jo France, in 1513, he 
left Katherine regent of the kingdom during his 
absence, with full powers to carry on the war against 
the Scots ; and the Earl of Surrey at the head of the 
army, as her lieutenant-general. It is curious to find 
Katherine — ^the pacific, domestic, and unpretending 
Katherine — describing herself as having “her heart set 
to war,” and “ horrible busy ” with making “ standards, 
banners, badges, scarfs, and the like.”* Nor was this 
mere silken preparation — mere dalliance with the pomp 
and circumstance of war; for; within a few weeks 
afterwards, her general defeated the Soots in the fiamous 
battle of Flodden Field, where James lY. and most of 
his nobility were slain.f 

* See her letters in EIUs^b Oolleetion. 

t Under similnr circumstances, one of Katherine^i predecessors, 
Philippa of Hainanit, had gained in her husband's absente the 
buttle of Kevil.e Cross, in which David Brace was taken priacmr. 
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, Katherine's letter to Henry, announoing this event, 
so strikingly displays the piety and tenderness, the 
quiet simplicity, and real magnanimity, of her character, 
^at there cannot be a more apt and beautiful illustra- 
tion of the exquisite truth and keeping of Shakspeare’s 
portrait: 

“ Sib, 

“ My Lord Howard hath sent me a letter, open to 
your Grace, within one of mine, by the which ye shall 
see at length the great victory that our Lord hath sent 
your subjects in your absence : and for this cause it is 
no need herein to trouble your Grace with long writing ; 
but to my thinking this battle hath been to your Grace, 
and all your realm, the greatest honour that could be, 
and more than ye should win all the crown of France ; 
tlumked be God fo^ it 1 And I am sure your Grace 
forgetteth not to do this, which shall be cause to send 
you many more such great victories, as I trust he shall do. 
My husband, for haste, with Bougecross, I could not send 
your Grace the piece of the King of Scots’ coat, which 
John Glyn now bringeth. In this your Grace shall 
see how I can keep my promise, sending you for your 
banners a king’s coat. 1 thought to send himself unto 
you, but our Englishmen’s hearts would not suffer it. 
It should have been better for him to have been in 
peace than have this reward ; but all that God sendeth 
is for the best. My Lord^of Surrey, my Henry, would 
fain know your pleasure in the burying of the King of 
Scots’ body, for he hath written to me so. With the 
next messenger your Grace’s pleasure may be herein 
known. And with this I make an end, praying God 
to npnd you home shortly ; for without this, no joy here 
can be aooomplished, and for the same I pn^. And 
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novr go to otir Lady at Walayngkam, that I promisqd 
80 long ago to aeo. 

“ At Wobom, the 16th day of September (1518). 

I send your Grace herein a bill, found in a Soottish' 
man’s purse, of such things as the French king sent to 
the said King of Soots to make war against you, 
beseeching you to send Mathew hither as soon as this 
messenger cometh with tidings of your Grace. 

Your humble wife and true servant, 

. Katuebimb.”* 

The legality of the king’s marriage with Katherine 
remained un^sputed till 1527. In the course of that 
year Anna BuUen first appeared at court, and was 
appointed maid of honour to the queen ; and then* and 
not till then, did Henry’s union with his brother’s wife 
“ creep too near his conscience.” In the following year 
he sent special messengers to Borne with secret instmo- 
tions: they were required to discover (among other 
“hard questions”) whether, if the queen mitered a 
religious life, the king might have the pope’s dispoosa- 
tion to marry again ; and whether, if tire king (for the 
better inducing the queen thereto) would enter himself 
into a religious life, the pope would dispense with the 
king’s vow and leave her there? , 

Poor Katherine I We are not surprised to read that 
when she understood what was intended against her, 
“ she laboured with all those paBSions which jealom^ 
of the king’s affeotion, sense of her own honour, and 
the legitimation of her daughter, could produce, laying 
in conclusion the whole on the cardinal.” It is 
dsewhere sai^ that Wolsey bore the queen ill-will, in 

* Etlia’s Cotleotloa. We must keep in mind tbet Katberiiie was 
aforoiapar, and liU after she was sevsnteen never ^poke or wMts a ‘ 
wood M Entiish, „ , 
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doiunqnenoe of her refieoting with some severitjF on hii 
haughty temper and very unclerioal life. 

The proceedings were pending for nearly six years, 
and one of the oauses of this long delay, in c^ite of 
Henry’s impatient and despotic character, is worth 
noting. The old ohronide tells ns, that though the 
men generally, and more partionlarly the priests and 
the nobles, sided- witii Henry in this matter, yet all the 
ladies of England were against it. They justly felt 
that the honour emd welfare of no woman was secure if, 
after twenty years of union, she might be thiu deprived 
of all her rights as a wife : the clamour became so loud 
and general, that the Hng was obliged to yield to it 
fur a«time, to stop the proceeding and to banidi Aima 
Bullen from the court. 

Cardinal Campoggio, called by Shakspeare Campeius, 
arrived in England* in October, 1528. He at first 
endeavoured to persuade Katherine to avoid the dis- 
grace and danger of contesting her marriage, by enter- 
ing a religious house ; but she rejected his advice with 
strong expressions of disdain. “ I am,” said rixe, “ the 
Icing’s time wife, and to him married ; and if all doctors 
were dead, or law or learning far out of men’s minds, 
at the |ime of our marriage, yet I cannot think that 
tire court of Borne, and tire whole Church of England, 
would have consented to a thing unlawful and detestable, 
as you call it. Still X say 1 am his wife, and for him 
will I pray.” 

About two years afterwards Wolsey died (in Nov«n-> 
her, 1580); the king and queen met for the last time 
ott the 14th of July, 1531. Until that period some eat> 
ward show of respect and kindness had been maintained 
Jbetvemr them; but the king then ordered her to repair, 
lo a private retidenoe, and no longer to consider herstit 
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M his lawful wife. “Tb which the virtuous and 
moumiug queeu replied no more than this, that to 
whatever place she removed, nothing could remove her 
from being the king’s wife. And so they bid each 
other farewell ; and from this time the king never saw 
her more.”* He married Anna Bullen in 1632, while 
the decision relating to his former marriage was stiU 
pending. The sentence of divorce to whidi Katherine 
never would submit was finally pronounced by Cranmer 
in 1633; and the unhappy queen, whose healtii had 
been gradually declining through these troubles of 
heart, died January 29, 1636, in the fiftieth year of 
her age. 

Thus the action of the play of “ Henry VIH” in- 
cludes events which occurred from the impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham, in 1621, to the death of 
Katherine in 1636. In making tke death of Katherine 
precede the birth of Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare has 
committed an anachronism, not only pardonable, but 
necessary. We must remember that the construction 
of the play required a happy termination; and that 
the birth of Elizabeth, before or after the death of 
Katherine, involved the question of her legitinuu^. 
By this slight deviation from the real course of, events, 
Shakspeare has not perverted historic facts, but merely 
sacrificed them to a higher principle; and in doing 
so has not only preserved dramatio propriety and 
heightened the poetical interest, but has given a 
strong proof both of his delicacy and his judgment. 

If we also call to mind that in this play Katherine 
is properly the heroine, and exhibited from first to last 
as the very “ queen of earthly queens ; ” that the whole 
interest is thrown round her and Wolsey — ^the onesttis 
* Hall’s Chioaiolfl. 
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injured rival, the other the enemy of Anns Bnllen; 
and that it was written in the reign and for the court 
of Elizabeth, we shall yet farther appreciate the moial 
greatness of the poet’s mind, which disdained to sacri- 
fice justice and the truth of nature to any timeHserving 
ezp^enoy. 

Sohlegel observes somewhere, that in the literal 
aoouraty and apparent artlessness with which Shaks- 
peare has adapt^ some of the events and characters of 
history to his dramatic purposes, he has shown equally 
his genius and his wisdom. This, like most of Schlegel’s 
remarks, is profound and true; and in this respect 
Katherine of Arragon may rank as the triumph of 
Shakspeare’s genius and his wisdom. There is nothing 
in the whole range of poetical fiction in any respect 
resembling or approaching her ; there is nothing com- 
parable, I suppose, 4)ut Katherine’s own portrait by 
Holbein, which, equally true to the life, is yet as far 
inferior as Katherine’s person was inferior to her mind. 
Not only has Shakspeare given us here a delineation as 
faithful as it is beautiful, of a peculiar modification of 
character, but he has bequeathed us a precious moral 
lesson in this proof that virtue alone, (by which I 
mean |iere the union of truth or conscience with be- 
nevolent affection — ^the one the highest law, the other 
the purest impulse of the soul), — ^that such virtue is a 
sufficient source of 'the deepest pathos and power 
without any mixture of foreign or external ornament: 
for who but Shakspeare would have brought before tis 
a queen and a heroine of tragedy, stripped her of all 
pomp of place and circumstance, dispensed with all the 
usual sources of poetical interest, as youth, beauty, 
.grace, fonoy, oommanding intellect: and without any 
appeal to our imagination, without any violation of 
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historioal traih, or any aacrificee of the other dramatii 
peraonages for the sake of effect, oonld depend on the 
moral prindpie alone to tonoh the very springs of 
feeling in our hosonis, and melt and devate onr hearts 
through the purest and holiest impulses of our nature? 

The character, when analysed, is, in the first place, 
distinguished hy tnUA. I do not only mean its tmth 
to nature, or its relative truth arising from its historic 
fidelity and dramatic consistency, but htUh as a quality 
of the soul; this is the basis of the character. We 
often hear it remarked, that those who are themselTes 
perfectly true and artless, are in this world the more 
easily and frequently deceived — a commonplace faUaoy : 
for we shall ever find that tmth is as undeceived las it 
is undeceiving, and that those who are trae to them* 
selves and others may now and then be mistaken, or, 
in particular instances, duped, by the intervention of 
some other affection or quality of the mind ; but they 
are generally free from illusion, and they are seldcnn 
imposed upon in the long run by the shovns (ff things 
and siiperfices of characters. It is by this integrity of 
heart and clearr.eSB of understanding, this light of 
tmth within her own soul, and not through any 
acuteness of intellect, that Katherine detects %nd ex- 
poses the real character of Wolsey, though xinable either 
to unravel his designs or defeat them. 

My lord, m/lord, 

1 am a simple woman,Onueh too weak 

T ot^Mse yoat oanniag. 

She rather intuitively feels than knows his duplidlty, 
and in the ddgnity of her simplidty she towers above 
his arrogance as much as she sooms his mooked policy'. 
With this essential tmth are combined many oCh^ 
<qualitics, natural or acquired, all made out with tbe 
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tame unotauimnuiiing bttsftdtibi of exeootloa wad 
of pcmcil, united with the utmost ddiioaey of feeling. 
For inetaiMse, the ai^paxent contradiction arising from 
the contrast between Kathetine’s natural disposition* 
and the situation in which she is placed; her lofty 
Castilian pride and her extreme simplicity of languid 
and deportment ; the inflexible rescflution with which 
she aamrts her right, and her soft remgnation to un- 
kindness and wrong ; her warmth of temper breaking 
through the meekness of a spirit subdued by a deep 
sense of religion, and a degree of austerity tinging her 
real benevolence ; — all these qualities, opposed yet har- 
monizing, has Shakspeare placed before ns in a few 
admirable scenes. 

Katherine is at first introduced as pleading before 
the king in behalf of the commonalty, who had been 
driven by the extoetions of Wolsey into some illegal 
excesses. In this scene, which is true to history, we 
have her upright reasoning mind, her steadiness of 
purpose, her piety and benevolence, placed in a strong 
light. The unshrinking dignity with which she op- 
poses without descending to brave the cardinal, the 
stem rebuke addressed to the Duke of Buckingham’s 
surveyor, are finely characteristio ; and by thus exhibit- 
ing Katherine as invested with all her conjugal rights 
and influence, and royal state, the subsequent situations 
are rendered more impressive. She is placed in the 
first instance on suoh a height in our esteem and 
reverence, that in the midst of her abandonment and 
degradation, and the profound pity she afterwards 
inspires, the first efieot remains unimpaired, and she 
nevm* fiaUs beneath it. 

In the beginning of the second act we are prepared 
for the proceedings of the divorce, and our reqpeot for 
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Katherine is heightened by the general sympathy fiir 
the good queen/’ as she is expressively entitled, and 
by the following beautiful eulogium on her character 
uttered by the Duke of Norfolk: 

He ( Wolsey) coansels a divoice — ^the loss of her 
That like a jewel hath hung twen^ years 
About his ueek, yet merer lost her lustre. 

Of her that lores him with that ezcellemoe 
That angels love good men with. Even of her. 

That when the greatest stroke of fortune £iBdl% 

Will bless the king t 

The scene in which Anna BuUen is introduced as 
expressing her grief and sympathy for her royal 
mistress is exquisitely graceful. 

Here's the pang that pinches : 

His highness haring lived so long with her, and she 
8o good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her,-»by my lile, 

She never knew harm doing 1 O now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthron'd, 

Still growing in a majesty and pomp, — ^the which 
To leave is a thousandfold more bitter than 
Tib sweet at drat to acquire. After this process, 

To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monster. 

OLD LADT. 

Hearts of most hard temper 

Uelt and lament for her. 

Aim. 

<0, God’s will! much better 
She nc^er had known pomp : though it be temporal 
Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tie a sui&raiice, panging 
As soul and body’s severing. 

03LD lAXUr. 

Alas^poorladyl 


8Ws a stranger now sgaim 
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AKNB. 

So much the nuae 
Unet pify drop upon her. Terily, 

I ewear 'tie better to be lowly b<^ 

And range with hnmble lirere in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grie£ 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

How completely, in the few passages appropriated to 
Anna Bullen, is her character portrayed I with what a 
delicate and yet luxuriant grace is she sketched off, 
with her gaiety and her beauty, her levity, her extreme 
mobility, her sweetness of disposition, her tenderness 
of heart, and, in short, all her femalitiea 1 How nobly 
has ^liakspeare done justice to the two women, and 
heightened our interest in both, by placing the praises 
of Katherine in the mouth of Anna Bullen ! and how 
characteristic of the latter, that she should first express 
unbounded pity for her mistress, insisting chiefly on 
her fall from her regal state and worldly pomp, thus 
betraying her own disposition — 

For she that had ell the fair parts of woman. 

Had, too, a woman’s heart ; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty. 

'Tlrat ‘She should call the loss of temporal pomp, 
once enjoyed, “a sufferance equal to soul and body’s 
severing;” that she should immediately protest that 
she would not herself 'bti a queen — “No, good troth! 
not for all the riches undSr heaven!” — and not long 
afterwards ascend without reluctance that throne and 
bed from which her royal mistress had been so cruelly 
divorced ! — how natural ! The portrait is not less true 
and masterly than that of Katherine ; but the character 
is o'^erbome by the superior moral firmness and in* 
irinsio excellence of the latter. That we may be more 

2 A 
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Mly sensible of ibis contrast, the beaotiful scene Juki 
alluded to immediately precedes Katherine’s trial at 
Blackfinars, and the description of Anna Ballon’s 
triumphant beauty at her coronation is placed imme- 
diately before the dying scene of Katherine ; yet with 
equal good taste and gooil feeling Shakspeare has 
constantly avoided all personal collision between the 
two characters ; nor docs Anna Bullen ever appear as 
queen except in the pageant of the procession, which 
in reading the play is scarcely noticed. 

To return to Katherine. The whole of the Trial 
scene is given nearly verbatim from the old chronicles 
and records ; but the dryness and harshness of the law 
proceedings is tempered at once and elevated by the 
genius and the wisdom of the poet. It appears, on refer- 
ring to the historical authorities, that, when the affair was 
first agitated in council, Katherine replied to the long 
expositions and theological sophistries of her opponents 
with resolute simplicity and composure: “I am a 
woman, and lack wit and learning to answer these 
opinions ; but I am sure that neither the king’s father 
nor my father would have condescended to our marriage, 
if it had been judged unlawful. As to your saying 
that I should put the cause to eight persons of this 
realm, for quietness of the king’s conscience, I pray 
Heaven to send his Grace a quiet conscience : and this 
shall be your answer, that I say I am his lawful wife, 
and to him lawfully married, though not worthy of it ; 
and in this point I will abide, till the court of Borne, 
which was. privy to the beginning, have made a final 
ending of it.” • 

Katherine’s appearance in the court at Haokfriars, 
attended by a noble troop of ladies and prelates oi her 
• Hall's » Oluoniele,’' p. 781. 
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o5imdl, and her refiisal to aiMrcrer the dotation, are 
historical.^ Her speech to the king — 

Sir, 1 desite ycU) do me Tight and justioe ; 

And to bestow your pity on me: Ao, 

is taken word for word (as nearly as the change from 
prose to blank verse would allow) from the old record 
in Ball. It would have been easy for Shakspeare to 
have emlted his own skill, by throwing a colouring of 
poetry and eloquence into this speech, without altering 
the sense or sentiment ; but by adhering to the calm 
argumentative simplicity of manner and diction natural 
to the woman, he has preserved the truth of character 
without lessening the pathos of the situation. Her 
challenging Wolsey as a “ foe to truth,” and her very 
expressions, ** I utterly refuse — ^yea, from my soul abh^ 
you for my judge,” age taken from fact. The sudden 
burst of indignant passion towards the close of this 
scene — 

In one who ever yet 

Had stood to charity, and displayM the effects 

Of disposition gentle, and of wist^ni 

O’ertopping woman’s power — 

is taken from nature, though it occurred on a different 
O 0 oasion«f 

Lastly, the oircumstanoe of her being called back 

* The ooart at Blackfriars sat on the 28th of May, 1529. ** The 
queen being called, accompanied by the four bishops and others of 
her oouiioiT, and a great com^lhny of ladies and gentlewomen 
following her; and skfter her obmsance, sadly and with great 
gravity, she appealed from them to the court of Borne.** — See Hall 
and Cavendishes Life qf WoUef. 

The aocoont which Hume gives of this scene Is very elegant ; 
but after the afibcUng naiveU of the <dd chroniclers, it is very cold 
and nnsatislhotory. 

t ^The queen answered the Duke of Suffolk very hi^y and 
obstinately, with many high w<nrd8 ; and suddenly, in a fury, she 
departed ftom him into her privy chamber»’*-«Halrs Ckronieh^ 

2 A a 
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after she had appealed from the courts and angrily 
refusing to return, is from the life. Master OrifiBith, on 
whose arm she leaned, observed that she was called: 
“ On, on,^’ quoth she ; ** it maketh no matter, for it is no 
indifferent court for me, therefore 1 will not tarry. Go 
on your ways.”* 

King Henry’s own as^rtion, “I dare to say, my 
lords, that for her womanhood, wisdom, nobility, and 
gentleness, never prince had such another wife, and 
therefore if I would willingly change her I were not 
wise,” is thus beautifully paraphrased by Shakspeare ; 

Thai man i* the world who shall report he has 
A better wife» let him in nought be trusted. 

For speaking false in that! Thou art, alone^ 

(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 

Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like gorermnent, 

Obeying in commanding, and thytparts. 

8oyereign and pious else, could speak thee oui% 

The queen of earthly queens. 8he*s nobly bom ; 

And, like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 

The annotators on Shakspearo havo all observed the 
close resemblance between this fine passage-— 

Sir. 

I am about to weep; but thinking that 

We arc a queen, (or long have dreamed so)^ certain. 

The daughter of a king — ^my drons of tears 
ril turn to sparks of fire — 

and the speech of Hermione^ 

1 am not prone to weeping as our sex 
Commonly are, the want of which vain dew 
Perobance shall dry your pities ; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which bums 
Worse than tears drown. 


Cavendish's ^ Life of Wolsej/ 
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, But thMe verba} gentlemen do net eemn to bavo felt 
;Chat the xesemidanee ia merely on tihe service, and that 
the two passages oonld not possibly change places 
without a manifest violation of the truth of character. 
In Hermione it is pride of sex merely : in Katherine it 
is pride of place and pride of birth. Hermione, though 
so superbly majestic, is perfectly independent of her 
regal state: Katherine, though so meekly pious, will 
neither forget hers nor allow it to be forgotten by others 
for a moment. Hermione, when deprived of that 
“ crown and comfort of her life,” her husband’s love, 
regards all things else with despair and indifference 
except her feminine honour : Katherine, divorced and 
abai^^oned, still with true Spanish pride stands upon re- 
spect, and will not bate one atom of her accustomed state. 

Thongh nnqueen’d, yet like 

A Queen, and daughter to a king, inter me I 

The passage — 

A fbllow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the thiono— a great king’s daughter, 

here etanding 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, ’fore 
Who please to come to hear — * 

would ppply nearly to both queens, yet a single senti- 
ment — ^nay, a single sentence — could not possibly be 
transferred from one character to the other. The mag- 
nanimity, the noble simplicity, the purity of heart, the 
resignation in each — ^how perfectly equal in degree! 
how diametrically opposite in kind I f 

* Winter’s Tale^ aet UL scene 2. 

t I have oenstanUy abstained tmm oonsiderfng any of these 
eharaoters with a nfsienoe to the theatre; yet I cannot hdp 
mmsrking, that if Mrs. Siddons, who excelled equally in Hermione 
audiKathf rtne, and threw such majesty of demeanour, suoh power, 
saehjdotuxesqne effect, into both,oouldJik»«i8e feel and convey tb* 
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Onoe more to retorn to Katherine. 

We are told by CaTondidi, that when Wolsey anS 
Campeggio -visit^ the qneen by the king's order, die 
was found at work among her women, and came 
forth to meet the cardinals with a skein of white thread 
hanging about her neck ; that when Wolsey addressed 
her in Latin, she interrupted him, saying, “ Nay, good 
my lord, speak to me in English, I beseech yon ; although 
I understand Latin.” Forsooth then,” quoth my lord, 
“ madam, if it please your Grace, we come both to know 
your mind, how ye be disposed to do in this matter 
between the king and yon, and also to declare secretly 
our opinions and our ootinsel unto yon, which we havo 
intended of very zeal and obedience that we bear to 
your Grace.” “My lords, I thank you then,” quoth 
she, “ of your good wills ; but to make answer to your 
request I cannot so suddenly, for { was set among my 
maidens at work, thinking full little of any such matter ; 
wherein there needeth a longer deliberation, and a bettor 
head than mine to make answer to so noble wise men as 
yo be. I had need of good counsel in this case, which 
toucheth me so near ; and for any counsel or friendship 
that I can find in England, they are nothing to my 
purpose or profit. Think you, I pray you, my lords, 
will any Englishman counsel, or be friendly unto me, 
against the king’s pleasure, they being his subjects? 
Nay, forsooth, my lords! and for ‘my counsel, in whom 
1 do intend to put my trust, <hey be not here ; they be 


infinite eontrait between the ideal grsM, the dasa’oal repoae and 
imaginative charm, thrown round Hennione,aad the matter-of>faot; 
artleiw, pmiialc nature of Katherine ; between the poeticwl mndeny 
of the fonn»-r, and the moral dignity of the latter,— tnen,*bw 
certainly exceeded all that 1 could have imagined poHible» even 
to her wonderful powcn. 
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in Spun, in my native eonntry.* Alas ! my lords, I 
am a poor woman lacking both, wit and understanding 
snfSdently to answer such approved wise men as ye be 
both, in so weighty a matter. I pray yon to extend 
your good and indifferent minis in your authority unto 
me, for I am a simple woman, destitute and barren of 
friendship and ootmsel, here in a foreign region ; and as 
for your counsel, I will not refuse, but be glad to hear.” 

It appears also, that when the Archbishop of York 
and Bishop Tunstall waited on her at her house near 
Huntingdon, with the sentence of the divorce, signed by 
Henry and confirmed by act of parliament, she refused 
to admit its validity, she being Henry’s wife, and not 
his subject. The bishop describes her conduct in his 
letter: “She being therewith in great choler and 
agony, and always interrupting our words, declared 
that she would never leave the name of queen, but 
would persist in accounting herself the king’s wife 
till death.” When the official letter containing minutes 
of their conference was shown to her, she seized a pen 
and dashed it angrily across every sentence in which 
she was styled Prineesa-Dmager. 

If now we turn to that inimitable scene between 
Katherine and the two cardinals (act iii. scene 1), we 
t^all Observe how finely Shakspeare has condensed 
these incidents, and unfolded to us all the workings of 
Katherine's proud yet feminine nature. She is dis* 
covered at work wi'^ some of her women — she calls for 
music “ to soothe her souf, grown sad with troubles 

This affeeting passage fa thus rendered Iw Shakspeare : 

Nay, forsooth, my frienda 
They that mnst weigh out my aflSioiious ; 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here ; 

They are, as all my other comforts, &r henoe, 
la ndne own oonniry, lords. 

Henry YIIL act iii. soens 1 
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then follows the littlo song, of wMcli the sentiment Js 
so well adapted to the occasion^ whilo its qnaint yet 
dassio elegance breathes the yery spirit of those tutLSB 
when Surrey loved and sung. 

SONG. 

Orpbeus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountaia-topa that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing; 

To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart; 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 

They are interrupted by tho arrival'* of the two cardinals. 
Katherine's perception of their subtlety, her suspicion 
of their purpose, her sense of her own weakness and 
inability to contend with them, and her mild subdued 
dignity, are beautifully represented ; as also the guarded 
8elfH3ommand with which she eludes giving a definitive 
answer ; but when they counsel her to that which she^ 
who knows Henry, feels must end in her ruin„ t^ien the 
native temper is roused at once, or, to use Tdnstall’s ex* 
preasion, the choler and the agony ” burst forth in words: 

Is this your Christian oomisel ? 'Out upem ye | 

Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge» 

That no Idug can coqrapt. 

WOLSET. 

Your rage mistakes tuk 
QTJXBBr cArasBunB. 

The moreshamefor yet Holymen I thought 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues; 
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But cftrdiad 8in% and hollow hearts, I fear ye I 
Mend them, for ehame, my lords : is this your comfort 7 
The ootdial that ye bring a wretched lady? 

With the same force of language, and, impetuous ye* 
dUlgnified feeling, she asserts her own conjugal trul^ 
and merit, and insists upon her rights* 

Have I liv'd thus long (let mo speak myself, 

Since virtue finds no friends) ? a wife, a true one^ 

A woman (I dare say, without vain glory)^ 

Never yet branded with suspicion? 

Have 1 with all my foil affections 

Still met the king?— lov'd him next heaven? obey'd him? 

Been out of fondness, superstitious to him? 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 

And am I thus rewarded? 'tis not well, lords, &<l 

My lord, 1 dare not make myself so guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 
Tour master wed^e to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er divoroo my dignities. 

And this burst of unwonted passion is immediately 
followed by the natural reaction : it subsides into tears, 
dejection, and a mournful self-compassion : 

'Would I had never trod tliis KngUsh earth. 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it 1 
What will become of me now, wretched lady ? 
f am the most unhappy woman living. 

Alas! poor wenches ! where are now your fortunes? 

[Toherufomen^ 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope ; nodcindred weep for me, 

Almost, no grave allow'd me I Like the lily. 

That once was mistress of the field, and flourish'd, 
m hang my head, and perish* 

Dr* Johnson observes on this soene, that all Eatherine^s 
distresses could not save her from a quibble on ibn 
word oardinal: 
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Holy men I tboagfat 

Upon myaonl, two nToreDd cardinal virtoea ; 

But cardinal ains, and hollow hearts, I fear ye I 

WHeii we read this passage in ocmnexion with the 
fdtaation and sentiment, the scornful play upon the 
word is not only appropriate and natnrsd, it seems iw- 
evitable. Katherine, assuredly, is neither an imagine* 
tive nor a witty personage ; but we all acknowledge the 
truism, that anger inspires wit, and whenever there is 
passion there is poetry. In the instance just alluded 
to, the sarcasm springs naturally out from the bitter 
indignation of the moment. In her grand rebuke of 
Wolsey, in the Trial scone, how just and beautiful is 
the gradual elevation of her lang^uage, till it ris<)|3 into 
that magnificent image — 

You have, by fortone, and his highness* favours. 

Gone slightly o’er low steps, andrnow are mounted, 

Hfhere powers are your retainrans, &o. 

In the depth of her affliction, the pathos as naturally 
clothes itself in poetry : 

Like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field, and fiourish’d, 

I’ll hang my head and perish. 

But these, I believe, are the only instances of jmagery 
throughout ; for, in general, her language is plain and 
energetic. It has the strength and simpUoity of her 
eharacter, with very little metaphor, and less wit. 

In approaching the last scene of Katherine's life I 
feel as if about to tread within a sanctuary, where 
nothing befits ns but silence and tears ; veneration so 
strives with compassion, tenderness with awe.* 

* Dr. Johnson is of opinion, that this sociie ** is above any other 
pari of Shskxpeare’s tragedies, and perhape above anv scene dS any 
other poet, tender and pathetic ; without gods, or fhiiei, or poison% 
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«We mtut suppose a long interral to have elapsed 
since Katherine’s interview with the two cardinals. 
Wolsey was disgraced, and poor Anna Bnllen at the 
height of her shortlived prosperity. It was Wolsey’a 
fate to he detested by both queens. In the pursuanoe 
of his own selfish and ambitious designs ho had treated 
both with perfidy ; and one was the remote, the other 
the immediate, cause of his ruin.* 

The ruffian king, of whom one hates to think, was 
bent on forcing Katherine to concede her rights, and 
illegitimize her daughter in favour of the oflspring of 
Anna Bullen : she steadily refused, was declared con- 
tumacious, and the sentence of divorce pronounced in 
1633. g Such of her attendants as persisted in paying 
her the honours due to a queen wore driven from 
her household; those who consented to serve her as 

or precipices; without the help of romantio circumstances ; without 
improbable sallies of poetical lamentation, and without any throes 
of tumultuous misery.’* 

I have already observed, that in judging of Shahspeare’s characters 
as of persons wo meet in real life, we are swayed unoonsciously by 
our own habits and feelings, and our preferepoe governed mom 
or loss, by our individual prejudices or sympathies. Thus, Dr. 
Johnson, who has not a word to bestow on Imogen, and who has 
treated poor Juliet as if he had been in truth very beadle to 
an amorous sigh,** does full justice to the character of Katherine, 
because t&e logi<^ turn of his mind, bis vigorous iutelleot, and his 
austere integrity, enabled him to appreciate its peculiar beauties : 
and accorilingly, we find that he gives it, not only unqualified, but 
almost ezelosive admiration ; he goes so far as to assert, that in this 
play the i^iua of Bhahspeare ooiue’^ in and goes out with Katherine. 

♦ It wTU be remembered,, thatfin early youth Anna Builen was 
betxottied to Lord Henry Percy, who was passionately in love with 
her. Wolsey, to serve the king’s purposes, broke off this match, and 
ibrcod Percy into an unwilling marriage with lisdy Mary Talbot. 
** The stout Earl of Northumberland,** who arrested Wolacy at Yorli^ 
was this v«iy Percy ; he was chosen for this mission by the inteiv 
famee of Anna Bullen a piece of rengeanoe truly feminine in its 
mixtifte of sentiment mid spitofulness, and every way ohai»ctQri8tis 
of the individual womaiu 
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prfaOioeBft-dowager she refused to admit into her pro 
senoe ; so that she remained unattended, except by a 
few women, and her gentleman-udier, Griffith. During 
the last eighteen months of her life she resided at 
Kimbolton. Her nephew, Charles Y., had offered her 
an asylum and princely treatment; but Katherine, 
broken in heart and declining in health, was unwilling 
to drag the spectacle of her misery and degradation 
into a strange country: she pined in her loneliness, 
deprived of her daughter, receiving no consolation firom 
the poi>e, and no redress from the emperor. Wounded 
pride, wronged affection, and a cankering jealousy of the 
woman prefered to her (which, though it never broke 
out into unseemly words, is enumerated as one^of the 
causes of her death), at length wore out a feeble frame. 
** Thus,” says the chronicle, “ Queen Katherine fell into 
her last sickness ; and though the king sent to coinfort 
her through Chapuys, the emperor’s ambassador, she 
grew worse and worse ; and finding death uow coming, 
she caused a maid attending on her to write to the 
king to this effect : 

» My most dear Lord, King, and Husband ; 

“ The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot 
choose but, out of the love I bear you, advise you of 
your soul’s health, which you ought to prefer before 
all considerations of the world or flesh whatsoever; for 
which yet you have oast me into many calamities, and 
yourself into many troubles; but I forgive you aU, 
and pray God to do so likewise : for the rest, I corn- 
mend unto you Mary our daughter, bese^hing you to 
be a good father to her, as 1 have heretofore desired. I 
must intreat yon also to respect my maids, andf give 
them in marriage, which is not mu^ they being but 
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iltree, and all my other servants a year’s pay besides 
their due, lest otherwise they be unprovided for ; lastly, 
I mahe this vow, that mine eyes desire you above aU 
things. — ^Farewell I ” * 

She also wrote another letter to the ambassador, 
desiring that he would remind the king of her dying 
request, and tirge him to do her this last right. 

What the historian relates, Shakspeare realizes. On 
the wonderful beauty of Katherine’s closing scene we 
need not dwell ; for that requires no illustration. In 
transferring the sentiments of her letter to her lips, 
Shakspeare has given them added grace, and pathos, and 
tenderness, without injuring their truth and simplicity : 
the focUngs, and almost the manner of expression, are 
Katherine’s own. The severe justice with which she 
draws the character of Wolsey is extremely character' 
istic ! the benign candour with which she listens to the 
praise of him “ whom living she most hated ” is not less 
30. How beautiful her religious enthusiasm! — ^the 
3luml)er which visits her pillow, as she listens to that 
^ad music she called her knell ; her awakening from 
the vision of celestial joy to find herself stUl on 
aarth — 

j^pirits of peace t where are ye? are ye all gone. 

And leave me here in wretohedness behind ye? 

how unspeakably beautiful t And to consummate all in 
one final touch of truth and nature, we see that con- 
xnousness of her own worth and integrity Which had 
mstained her through all her trials of heart, and that 
oride of station for which she had contended through long 

* The Idiig la aaid to have wept on reading this letter, and bw 
body^being interred at Feterbora, in the monastery, for honour of 
ber taemoTj it was preserved at the IMssoluticm, ana erected into a 
didu^ssea.— Hetbwt'sl^so/JBimry VIIJ 
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yean, — ^which had become more dear by opporatioo, 
and by the perseTeranoe with which she had asserted 
it, — remaining the last strong feeling upon her mind, 
to the very last hour of existence. 

When I am dead, good wendi. 

Let me be m’d with honour : strew me over 
With maidon-flowers, that all the world may know 
1 was a dtaste wife to my grave : embalm me, 

Then lay me forth : although uuqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

I can no more. 

In the Epilogue to this play,* it is recommended-* 

To the mereiM construction of good women. 

For suck a <m« we show'd them : • 

alluding to the character of Queen Katherine. Shahs* 
peare has, in fact, placed before us a queen and a 
heroine, who in the first place, atfd above all, is a good 
woman ; and I repeat, that in doing so, and in trusting 
for all his effect to truth and virtue, he has given a 
sublime proof of his genius and his wisdom; — for 
which, among many other obligations, we women re* 
main his debtors. 


LADY MACBETH, 

I DOUBT whether tiie epithet kutoricai can pit^rly 
apply to the character of Lady Macbeth ; for though 
the subject of the play he taken from history, we never 
think of her with any reference to histomoal asaooia* 

lions, as we do with regard to Constance, Yolnmnia, 

> 

* Writtoo (as the oommentatom m^poae), not by Bbakqpesie* bol 
bv Bea Jonaon, 
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Katkr-rine of Arragon, and others. I remember reading 
some critique, in which Lady Macbeth was styled the 
“Scoituik Queen”; and methought the title, as applied 
to her, sounded like a vulgarism. It appears that the 
real wife of Macbeth, — she who lives only in the 
obscure record of an obscure age, — ^bore the very 
unmusical appellation of Graoch, and was instigated to 
the murder of Duncan, not only by ambition, but by 
motives of vengeance. She was the granddaughter of 
Kenneth the Fourth, killed in 1003, fighting against 
Malcolm the Second, the father of Duncan. Macbeth 
reigned over Scotland from the year 1039 to 1056;-— 
but what is all this to the purpose? The sternly 
magnificent creation of the poet stands before us in- 
dependent of all these aids of fancy: she is Lady 
Macbeth ; as such she lives, she reigns, and is immortal 
in the world of imagination. What earthly title could 
add to her grandeur? what human recorder attestation 
strengthen our impression of her reality ? 

Characters in history move before us like a procession 
of figures in haaeo relievo : we see one side only, that 
which the artist chose to exhibit to us; the rest is 
sunk in the block : the same characters in Shakspeare 
are like the statues eat out of the block, fashioned, 
finished, tangible in every part: we may consider 
them under every aspect, we may examine them on 
every side. As the clkssical times, when the garb did 
not make the man, were qwculiarly fiivourable to the 
development and delineation of the human form, and 
have handed down to ns the purest models of strength 
ftwd grace, so the times in which Shakspeare lived were 
favourable to the v^orous delineation of natural 
character. Society was not then one vast conventional 
masquerade of manners. In his revelations, the sect* 
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iftental circumstanoeB are to the indiridual character 
what the drapery of the antique statue is to the statue 
itself; it is evident, that, though adapted to each other, 
and studied relatively, they were also studied separately. 
We trace through the folds the fine and tree proportions 
of the figure beneath : they seem and are independent 
of each other to the practised eye, though carved 
together from the same enduring substance; at once 
perfectly distinct and eternally inseparable. In history 
we can but study character in relation to events, to 
situation and circumstances, which disguise and en- 
cumber it; we are left to imagine, to infer, what 
certain people must have been, from the manner in 
which they have acted or suffered. ShakspearD and 
nature bring us back to the true order of things ; and 
showing us what the human being m, enable ns to 
judge of the possible as well as ^e positive result in 
acting and suffering. Here, instead of judging the 
individual by his actions, we are enabled to judge of 
actions by a reference to the individual. When we 
can carry this power into the experience of real life, we 
shall perhaps bo more just to one another, and not 
consider ourselves aggrieved because wo cannot gather 
figs from thistles and grapes from thorns. 

In the play or poem of “ Maclwth," the interest of 
the story is so engrossing, the events so rapid and so 
appalling, the accessories so sublimely conceived and so 
skilfully combined, that it is difficult to detach Lady 
Macbeth from the dramatic situation, or consider her 
apart froin the terrible OMociations of our first and 
earliest impressions. As the vulgar idea of a Juliet— 
that all-Tjcautifnl and heaven-gifted child of the south 
— ^is merely a love-sick girl in white satin, so the com- 
monplace idea of Lady Macbeth, though endowed with 
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t&e Tarest powers, the loftiest energies, and the pro* 
foundest affections, is nothing but a fierce, cruel woman, 
brandishing a oouple of daggers, and inciting her 
husband to butcher a poor old king. 

Even those who reflect more deeply are apt tocondder 
rather the mode in which a certain character is mani- 
fested, than the combination of abstract qualities 
making up that individual human being: so what 
should be last, is first ; effects are mistaken for causes, 
qualities are confounded with their results, and the 
perversion of what is essentially good with the operation 
of positive evil. Hence it is, that those who can feel 
and estimate the magnificent conception and poetical 
development of the character, have overlooked the grand 
moral lesson it conveys ; they forget that the crime of 
Lady Macbeth terrifies us in proportion as we sym- 
patUuse with her ; an% that this sympathy is in propor- 
tion to the degree of pride, passion, and intellect we 
may ourselves possess. It is good to behold and to 
tremble at the possible result of the noblest faculties 
uncontrolled or perverted. True it is, that the ambi- 
tious women of these civilized times do not murder 
"sleeping kings: but are there, therefore, no Lady 
Maobeths in the world? no women who, under the 
influence of a diseased or excited' appetite for power 
or distinction, would ^rifioe the happinee» of a 
dmigkter, tiie fortunes of a husband, the principles of 
a eon, and peril their own sSuls ? 

The character of Macbeth is considered as one of the 
most complex in the whole range of Shakspeare's 
dramatio creations. He is represented in the course of 
the Action under such a variety of aspects, the good 
and evil qualities of his mind are so poised andblendfed, 

2 B 
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find instead of being graduslfy and snocessiTely de*^ 
loped, evolve tbemselves so like shifting lights and 
ihadows playing over the ** unstable -waters,” that his 
character has afforded a oontinual and mteiesting 
subject of analysis and contemplation. None of 
Shakspeare’s personages have been treated of more at 
large; none have been more minutely criticised and 
profoundly examined. A single feature in his character 
— ^the question, for instance, as to whether his courage 
bo personal or constitutional, or excited by mere desperar 
tion — ^has been canvassed, asserted, and refuted, in two 
masterly essays. 

On the other hand, the character of Lady Macbeth 
resolves itself into few and simple elements. The 
grand features of her character are so distinctly and 
prominently marked, that though acknowledged to be 
one of the poet’s most sublime dfeations, she has been 
passed over with comparatively few words; generally 
speaking, the commentators seem -to have considered 
Lady Macbeth rather -with reference to her husband, 
and as influencing the action of the drama, than as an 
individual conception of amazing power, poetry, and 
beauty : or if they do individualise her, it is ever with 
those associations of scenic representation which Mrs. 
.Siddons has identified with the character. Those who 
have been accustomed to see it arrayed in the form and 
lineaments of that magnificerit woman, and developed 
with her wonder-workii^ powers, seem satisfied to 
leave it there, as if nothing more could be said or 
addedi* 

* lln. SiddonaleflaiDonirhflrpapsnMiumlyiSioffbfrcliuaeter 
of Lady Uacbeth, whioh I have aaver seen; bat I beard faSr 
my. that after playine the part iar thixiy years, dw never' seed it 
over vithoot disoeveriDg in it something new. She bed an idea that 
Lady Maebeth uost^ fl^ Iwr Oeifie ongitv-baTe been a snail, fUi, 
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But the geuejcation vMoh beheld Hra. SiddoiMi in her 
glory is passing a^y, and we are again left to our own. 
unassisted feelings, or to all the satis&otion to be de^ed 
from, the sagacu^ of cxitice and the reflections of <9om> 
mentators. I4et us turn to them for a moment. 

Dr. Johnann, who seems to have regarded her as 
nothing better than a kind of ogress, tells us in so 
many words ihat ** l4ady Macbeth is merely detested.” 
Schlegel dismisses her in haste, a species of female. 
Fury. In the two essays on Macbeth already mentioneci, 
she is passed over with one or two slight allusions. The 
only justice that has yet been done to her is by Hasditt, 
In The Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.” KTothing 
can bo^finer than his remarks as far as they go, but his 
plan did not allow him sufiScient space to work out his 
own conception of the character with the minuteness it 
requires. All that 1 % says is just in sentiment, mid 
most Sequent in the expression; but in leaving some 
of the finest points altogether untouched, he has also 
left Tis in doubt whether he even felt or perceived them : 
and his masterly criticism stoiw ^ort of the vehole tru^ 
— it is a little superficial, and a little too harsh.* 

In the mind of Lady Macbeth, ambition is represented 
as the ruling motive, an intense overmastering pasmon, 
which is gratified at the expense of every just and 
generous principle, and every feminine feeling. In the 
pursuit of her object, sbe is cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly, dyed in guilt and Wood ; 

blne-^ed woman. Bondoca. Fredegondo, Jkon^nlt, and ottwe 
Amas^ of the gothio ages, wete of this oomplezkm; yet I oannot 
help fiuwying Macb^ darlc, like BlacA Agoea of PoQgpas-HS 
Mort of Xiiay in het waTa 

' « ^0 eferman critic Ticck also leans to this harsher cpinloii^ 
Jndjnng mther tram the manner in which the character is ttsueily 
iaGennanjr than from its intrinsic and poetical constmotiua 
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for the mQrd(»r she instigates is rendered more frightful 
bj disloyalty and ingratitude, and by the violation of 
all the most sacred claims of kindred and hospitaliiy. 
When her husband's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of the deed of horror, ^e, like an evil 
genius, whispers him on to his damnation. 'Ihe full 
measure of her wickedness is never disguised, the 
magnitude and atrocity of her crime is never extenuated, 
forgotten, or forgiven, in the whole course of the play. 
Our judgment is not bewildered, nor our moral feeling 
insulted, by the sentimental jumble of great crimes and 
dazzling virtues, after the fashion of the German school, 
and of some admirable writers of our own time. Lady 
Macbeth’s amazing power of intellect, her»inexorable 
determination of purpose, her superhuman strength of 
nerve, render her as fearful in herself as her deeds are 
hateful ; yet she is not a mere ibonstcr of depravity, 
with whom we have nothing in common, nor a meteor 
whose destroying path wo watch in ignorant affright 
and amaze. She is a terrible impersonation of evil 
passions and mighty powers, never so far removed from 
our own nature as to bo cast beyond the pale of our sym* 
pathies; for the woman herself remains a woman to the 
last, — still linked with her sox and with humanity. 

This impression is produced partly by the essential 
truth in the conception of the character, and i>artly by 
the manner in which it is evolved j by a combination 
of minute and delicate totiches, in some instances by 
speech, in others by silence : at one time by what is 
revealed, at another by what we are loft to inifer. As 
in real life, we perceive distinctions in character we 
cannot always explain, and receive impressions for which 
we. cannot always account, without going back id the 
l)eginniug of an acquaintance and recalling many and 
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trifling droaiD8tazioe»— looks, and tones, and words: 
thus, to explain that hold which Ijady lljacbeth, in the 
midst of all her atrodties, still keeps upon our feelings, 
it is necessary to trace minutely the action of the play, 
as &r as she is concerned in it, ftom its very commence* 
ment to its close. 

We must then hear in mind, that the first idea of 
murdering Duncan is not suggested by Lady Macbeth 
to her husband: it springs within hie mind, and is 
revealed to us before his first interview with his wife, 
— ^before she is introduced, or even alluded to. 

HAOBBTH. 

This superoataral solioitiog 
• Caonot be ill; cannot be good. If 01, 

Why hath it given me earnest of sncoesa 
Commencing in a tmtii? I am thane of Cawdor — 

If good, why do (^eld to that su^cstion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knoek at my riba 
Agmnst the use of nature? 

It will be said, that the same “ horrid suggestion ** 
presents itself spontaneously to her on the reception of 
his letter ; or rather, that the letter itself acts upon her 
mind as the prophecy of the Weird Sisters on the mind 
of her husband, kindling the latent passion for empire 
into a quenchless flame. We are prepared to see the 
train of evil, first lighted by hellish agency, extend 
itself to Jur through the medium of her husband ; but 
we axe spared the more revokting idea that it originated 
with her. The guilt is thus more equally divided than 
we should suppose, when we hear people pitying “ the 
noble nature of Macbeth,” bewildered and goaded on to 
crime, solely or chiefly by Hie instigation of his wife. 

It'is tame that she afterwards appears the more active 
sgentof the two; but it is less through herpre*eininenoa 
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in vdokednees than through hor mfteribrit^of intelloet. 
The eloquence — ^the fierce, ferrid eloquence, udth which 
ehe bears down the relenting and reluctant i^iiitof her 
husband, the dexterous sophistry with which (die wards 
off his objeotians, her artful and affected doubts of his 
courage, the saroastio manner in which ^e lets fid! the 
word coward — a word which no man can endure fimm 
another, still less from a woman, and least of all from the 
woman he loveis — emd the bold address with which she 
removes all obstadies, silenoes all arguments, overpowers 
aU scruples, and marshidsthe way before him, absolntely 
make ns shrink before the commanding intelleot of the 
woman with a terror in which interest and admiration 
are strangely mingled. 

LAOT XAOBSrra. 

Ha has almost sapp’d : vhjr have you left the fhandier? 

c 

MAOBETB^ 

Hath he asked for me? 

LABT MAGBrra. 

Etkow you not he hae? 

MAOBBTH. 

We will proceed no further in this bnriness; 

He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinionB from all sorts of people, 

Which wonld be worn now In their newest glose^ 

Not east aside ao soon, 

laAPT MAOBpTH. 

Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dress’d yoimfolf? hath it slept sixmo? 

And wakes it now* to look so green and pale 
At it did so freely? Front this tiixie, 

Budh I aooonnttby lore* Art^nafear’d 
To be the same in thine own aet and Tidour, 

As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Whioh thou esteem’s? the ornament of lifo^ 

And life a coward in Udo» own esteem } 
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Letting X ^hveant mdt npm X wonldt 
like tbe jfdx oalr f tiie adftge ? 

XAcrara. 

Fi^jrOieeipeaioe: 

1 date dd all that may beoome a maa; 

Who daiee do moxi^ is none* 

Lij>Y UMmwfm. 

What beast wieui ’ t theiii 
That made yoa break this enterpnze to me? 

When you durst do it^ then you were a man; 

And^ to be more ihau what you w^r6» you would 
Be so muoh moie the man. Kor timei, nor place» 

Did then adhere* and yet you would make both ; 

They have made themselves* and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 1 have given sunk ; and know 
^How^tender *tis to love the babe fiiat milks me : 

I woidd, while it was smiling in my &oe» 

Have pluok*d my nipple from bis boneless gums* 

And dadii’d the brains ont, had I so sworn* as yon 
Have done to thi£ 

KAOBSTR. 

If we should faU,— — 

LAPT MACBETH. 

We feU • 

But screw your courage to the aUcking-plaoe* 

And well uotfidL 

Again* in the murdering aoene* the obdurate inflexi^ 
bility of purpose with which she drives on Haobeth to 
the execution of their project* and her masculine 

* Bi her impersonation, of the pari of Lady Macbeth* Mrs. 
Biddons adopted successively three different intonations in giving 
the words w fail. At first* asm ^uick, contemptuous interrogation 
— ^toe Afterwards, with the note of admimtlon--«os /aill 

and an accent of indignant astoniidhfient* laying the principal 
emphasis on the word toa^-Hse full ljaBtly,she fixSl on wnat I am 
convinced is the true reading— we &.il. with the sin^ile period* 
modulating her wfiee to a deep* low* resolute tone, Which aet^lM the 
issue at once*-*^ thowli she had said* ** If we fail* why then We 
feii'l and all is over.”^ This is oonsisteni with the dark fatalism of 
the character and the sense of the line Allowing* and the efibd was 
aablime— almost awfoL 
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indifference to blood and death, would inspire nV' 
mitigated disgust and horror, but for the involuntary 
oonsoiousnesa that it is produced rather by the exertion 
of a strong power over herself than by absolute depravity 
of disposition and ferocity of temper. This impression 
of her character is brought home at once to our very 
hearts with the most profound knowledge of the springs 
of nature within us, the most subtle mastery over their 
various operations, and a feeling of dramatic effect not 
less wonderful. The very passages in which Ijady 
Macbeth displays the most savage and relentless deter- 
mination are so worded as to fill the mind with the idea 
of sex, and place the unman before us in all her dearest 
attributes, at once softening and refining the horrof, and 
rendering it more intense. Thus, when she roproaches 
her husband for his weakness — 

From this timai 
Such 1 account thy love I 
Again, 

Gomo to my woman^B breaflis, 

And take my milk for gall, ye murdering miniBter% 

« « • « # 

That no oompanctloiiB visitingB of nature 
Shake my fell purpoee, Ac. 

1 have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me, Ao. 

And lastly, in the moment of extremost horror comes 
that unexpected touch of feeling, so startling, yet so 
wonderfully true to nature— 

Had he not resembled 
Hy father as he dept, I had done it! 

Thus in one of Weher's or Beethoven^s grand sym- 
phonies, some nnexpeoted soft minor chord or passage 
will steal on the ear, hoard amid the magnifioSHt endk 
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of hatmony, maldixg the blood paase, and filling the 
eye 'witii unhidden team. 

It is partienlarly observable that in Lady Maobelh’B 
concentrated, strong-nerved ambition, the raling passion 
of her mind, there is yet a touch of womanhood ; she is 
ambitious less for herself than for her husband. It is 
fair to think this, because we have no reason to draw 
any other inference either from her words or actions. 
In her fiamous soliloquy, after reading her husband’s 
letter, she does not once refer to herself. It is of him 
she thinks: she wishes to see her husband on the 
throne, and to place the sceptre within M$ grasp. The 
strength of her affections adds strength to her ambition. 
Althpugh in the Old story of Boethius we are told that 
the wife of Macbeth “ burned with unquenchable desire 
to bear the name of queen,” yet, in the aspect under 
which Shakspeare laas represented the character to us, 
the selfish part of this ambition is kept out of sight. 
We must remark also, that in Lady Macteth’srefieotions 
on her husband’s character, and on that milkiness of 
nature which she fears ** may impede him from the golden 
round,” there is no indication of female scorn : there is 
exceeding pride, but no egotism in the sentiment or the 
expressicm ; no want of wifely and womanly req>eot and 
love for him, but, on the contrary, a sort of unconscious- 
ness of her own mental superiority, which she betrays 
rather than assorts, as interesting in itself as it is most 
admirably conceived and^eUneated. 

Glsmis thon art, and Cawdor ; and ahalt be 
What fhffli art promised : — ^Yet do 1 fbar thy natare ; 

It is too fbll o^ the milk of human klndncsa 
Tooatobthoneareatway: Thou would’at he gnat; 

Art not without ambition; hot without 
The iUnew abould attend it What thou would’st higUy, 
would’st thon holily ; woold’rt not play &)ses 
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And yet woa]d*st wongly 'win : fhon^dit hnve. gnat Glaml^ 
Thnt which eriea, Huu Oum m«it de, floM have tf f 
And that vMA raftar &um dott/ear to do, 

Than viiAed (hould be undone. Hie thee hithert 
Thst I may poor my qoirits in thine ecv ; 

And chsfittoe with the valour of my tongne 
All that impedes thee ftom the golden round. 

Which tote and metaphysical * aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

Kot is tb.ere anything vulgar in her ambition : as the 
strength of her affections lends to it something profound 
and concentrated, so her splendid imagination invests 
the object of her desire with its ovm radiance. We 
cannot trace in her grand and capacious mind that it is 
the mere banUes and trappings of royalty which dazzle 
and allure her: hers is the sin of the “ star^bright 
apostate, and she plunges with her husband- into the 
abyss of guilt, to procure for "all their days and nights 
sole sovereign sway and masterdom.” She revels, she 
luxuriates in her dream of power. She reaches at the 
golden diadem which is to sear her brain ; she perils 
life and soul for its attainment, with an enthusiasm 
as perfect, a faith as settled, as that of the martyr, who 
sees at the stake heaven and its crowns of glory opening 
upon him. 

Great Olamte t worthy Oawdorl 
Chester than both, by the albbail hereafter t 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The futore in the instant I * 

This is surely the vmy rapture of ambition I and 
those who have heard Mrs. Siddons pronounce the word 
hereafter, cannot forget the look, the tone, which seemed 

* Metaj^yeteal is here need in tim sense of spiritnsl or prett.r. 
nottiral. 
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to give lier ttuditon e glimpee of that ai»M fiOwn, 
which she, in her pr^hetic fhrjr, beholds upon the 
instant. 

But to return to the teiirt before ns : IaAj Maobeth 
having proposed the object to herself and amyed it 
with an ideal gloiy* fixes her eye steadily npon it, 
soars Bur above all womanidi feelings and scmples to 
attain it, and stoops npon her victim with the strongth 
and v^ooity of a vulture; but having committed 
unflinchingly the crime necessary for the attainment 
of her purpose, she stops there. After the murder of 
IXnncan, we see lisdy Macbeth, during the rest of the 
play, occupied in supporting the nervous weakness and 
sustaining the fortitude of her husband ; for instance, 
Macbeth is at one time on the verge of frenzy, between 
fear imd horror, and it is clear that if she loses her 
selfoommand, bothsmust perish— 

lUOBBTB. 

One died, Ood bless vs! and Amen I the other; 

As th^ had seen me, with these hangman’s handsu 
Listening their fear ; I could not say Amml 
When they did cry Ood blm «w / 

ZOnr lUOBHFH. 

Consider it not so deeplyl 

XSOBKtn. 

Bat wherefore eonld not I piononnoe Ament 
I had most need of Uessing, and Amen 
Btnok in my throSC 

uni wAOBBcra. 

Those deeds most not be fhon^ 
After these ways; bis it will Bake vs mad. 

KAcaara. 

llfothov^t I heard a voioe cry Sleep no mole I** ftu 

iiAinr BAowvm. 

Whet do yov mean f 
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'ffbowu it tlmt ihiia cried? Why, worthy Thaae^ 

Tou do uobend your noble etrength, to think 
So bnlnricUy of things ^-Qo, get some water, A& 

Afterwards (in act iii.) she is represented as muttering 
to herself: 

Kon^t’s had, all’s spent, 

When onr desire is got without content : 

yet immediately addresses her moody and oonsdenoe* 
stricken husband : 

How now, my lord ? why do yon keep alone. 

Of scariest fancies yonr companions making 7 
Using those thoughts, whic^ should indeed have died 
Wirii them they think on 7 Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard ; whaf s done,' Is done. _ 

Bnt she is nowhere represented as urging him on to 
new crimes ; so far from it, that when Macbeth darkly 
hints his purposed assassination of Banquo, and she 

inquires his meaning, he replies : 

/ 

Be innooent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed. 

The same may be said of the destruction of Macduff’s 
family. Every one must perceive how our detestation 
of the woman had been increased, if she had been 
placed before us as suggosting and abetting those 
additional cruelties into which Macbeth is hurried by 
his mental cowardice. 

If my feeling of Lady Maolieth’s character be just to 
the conception of the poet, then she is one who oould 
steel herself to the commission of a crime from necessity 
and expediency, and be daringly 'wicked for a great 
end, bnt not likely to perpetrate gratuitous murders 
from any vague or selfish fears. I do not mean to sr.y 
that .tibe perfiaot confidence existing between herself 
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•nd Maotietii oould potsdbly leav^ her in ignoranee of 
his actions or designs : that heari-hroken and shudder* 
ing allusion to the murder of Lady Maodhff the 
slecyaing somte) proves the contrary : 

The thane of Fife had a nrife: where is the now? 

But she is nowhere brought before us in immediate 
connection with these horrors, and we are spared any 
flagrant proof of her participation in them. This may 
not strike us at first, but most undoubtedly has an 
efleot on the general bearing of the character, eon* 
sidered as a whole. 

Another more obvious and pervading source of 
interest |iris68 ffom that bond of entire affection and 
confidence which, through the whole of this dreadful 
tissue of crime and its consequences, unites Macbeth 
and his wife ; claiming from ns an involuntary respect 
and sympathy, and shedding a softening influence over 
the whole tragedy. Macbeth leans upon her strength, 
trusts in her fidelity, and throws himself cm her 
tenderness. 

Gk fall of aoorpionB is my mind, dear wi&i 
She sustains him, calms him, soothes him-— 

OomeiiOn ; gentle my lord, 

Sleek (/er yoor rugged looks ; be bright and jorial " 

Among your goeste to-night 

The endearing epithets, the terms of fondness m 
trhidh he addresses her, and the tone of respect she 
invariably maintains towards him, even when most 
e»uq>erated by his vacillation of mind and his btain* 
idok terrors, have by the very force of contrast » 
ponrerM effect on the fancy. 

£|jr these tender redeeming touches we are impressed 
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with a that Lady Haoheth’a iBflvenoa over thw 

affections of her husband, as a wife and a woman, is at 
least equal to her power over him as a superior mind. 
Another thing has always strook me. Luring the 
supper scene, in which Macbeth is haunted by the 
spectre of the murdered Banquo, and his reason appears 
unsettled by the extremity of his horror and dismay, 
hmr indignant rebuke, her low whispered remonstrance, 
the sarcastio emphasis with which she combats bis sick 
fand^ and endeavours to recall him to himself, have 
an intenseness, a severity, a bitterness, which makes 
the blood creep. 

lAI>r lUOBKFB. 

Aie you a man? 

MACBETH. 

Ay, Hud a bold one, that dare look on that 
mrhich might appal the devil, 

liADT MACBETH. 

O proper stuffl 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said 
Led you to Duncau. O, these flaws, and starts^ 

(Impostors to true fear), would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her grandam t Shame itself ! 

Why do you make such foces ? When all’s done 
You look but on a stool. 

........ What! quite unmaon’d In fl)llyf 

#• 

Yet when the guests sre dismissed, and they are left 
alone, she says no more, and not a tillable of reinoaeh 
or scorn escapes her : a few words in submissive reply 
to his questions, and an enti^eaty to seek repose, are all 
flhe pmmits herself to utter. There is a touehof patitos 
and of tenderness in this silence which has <4ivajys 
pffeetsd me beyond expression : it is one of the moat 
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maaterly aud most traitB of dbasaeter in the 

whole play. 

Lastly, it is clear that in a mind ocmstitated like 
that of lisdy Macbeth, and not utterly depraved and 
hardened by the habit of crime, conscience must wake 
some time or other, and bring with it remorse dosed 
by despair, and despair by death. This great moral 
retribution was to be displayed to us — ^but how? Lady 
Macbeth is not a woman to start at shadows; she 
mocks at air-drawn daggers: she sees no imagined 
spectres rise from the tomb to appal or accuse her.* 
The towering bravery of her mind disdains the visionary 
terrors which haunt her weaker husband. We know, 
or rethe:^^ we feel, that she who could give a voice to 
the most direful intent, and call on the spirits that 
wait on moital thoughts to “ unsex her,” and “ stop up 
all access and pastage of remorse” — ^to that remorse 
would have given nor tongue nor sound ; and that rather 
than have uttured a complaint, she would have held 
her breath and died. To have given her a confidant, 
though in the partner of her guilt, would have been a 
degrading resource, and have disappointed and enfeebled 
aU our previoxis impressions of her character; yet 
justly is to be done, and we are to be made acquainted 
■with that ■which the woman herself would have suf- 
fered a thousand deaths of torture rather than ha've 
betrayed. In the sleeping scene we have a glimpse 
into the depths of that iu'ward hell : the seared brain 
and broken heart are laid bare before us in ■the helpless* 

* Mis. SiddoOB, I lielieTe, had an idea that Ladly Maobeth 
beheld the q)eotre<«fBaaquo in the sapper Boene, and wathoradf- 
eoDind and pteeenoe of mmd enabled her to soimeimt her ooe- 
sdouineaB the ghastly preseiioe. This wonld be sopodramaa. 
Slid I do net see that either file ohataotor or the tnt hear eat the 
wi^ofifitoi. 
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AMB of dumber. By » judgment the most mblime evdr 
imagined, yet the moet unforced, natural, and inevitable, 
the deep of her who murdered deep is no longer repose, 
but a condensation of resistless horrors which the 
prostrate intellect and the powerless will can neither 
baffle nor repel. We shudder and are satisfied; yet 
our human sympathies are again touched : we rather 
sigh over the ruin than exult in it ; and after watching 
her through this wonderfxil scene with a sort of 
fascination, we dismiss the unconscious, helpless, des- 
pair-stricken murderess, with a feeling which Lady 
Macbeth, in her waking strength, with all her awe-com- 
manding jwwers about her, could never have excited. 

It is here especially we perceive that sweetneiM of 
nature which in Shakspeare went hand in hand with 
his astonishing powers. He never confounds that line 
of demarcation which eternally separates good from 
evil, yet he never places evil before us without exciting 
in some way a consciousness of the opposite good which 
shall balance and relieve it. 

I do deny that he has represented in Lady Macbeth a 
woman “ naturally cruel”* “ invariably »avage,”f or endued 
with “jwre demoniac firmneml'X If ever there could 
have existed a woman to whom such phrases could 
apply — a woman without touch of modesty, pity, or 
fear, — Shakspeare knew that a thing so monstrous was 
unfit for all the purposes of poetry. If Lady Macbeth 
had been naturally cruel, she needed not so solemnly to 
have abjured all pity, and called on the spirits that wait 
on mortal, thoughts to »n««r her ; nor would she have 
been loved to excess by a man of Macbeth’s character ; 
for it is the sense of intellectual energy and strength of 

Combetland. f ProfeMor Biiduadsoa. 

X Poster's ''EMajs." 
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will overpowering her feminine nature which draws 
horn him that burst of intense admiration — 

Bring forth men-children oolj I 
For thy ondaunted metal ehonld oompoee 
Nothing but males. 

If she had been invariaibly savage, her love would not 
have comforted and sustained her husband in his 
despair, nor would her uplifted dagger have been 
arrested by a dear and venerable image rising between 
her soul and its fell purpose. If endued with pure 
demoniac firmnese^ her woman’s nature would not, by the 
reaction, have been so horribly avenged, — she would 

not have died of jremorse and despair. 

a a a a » « 

We cannot but observe, that through the whole of the 
dialogue appropriated to Lady Macbeth, there is some- 
thing very peculiaf and characteristic in the turn oi 
expression : her compliments, when she is playing the 
hostess or the queen, are elaborately elegant and verbose : 
but, when in earnest, she speaks in short energetic 
sontences — sometimes abrupt, but always full of mean- 
ing ; her thoughts are rapid and dear, her expressions 
forcible, and the imagery like sudden flashes of lightning: 
all tha foregoing extracts exhibit this, but I will venture 
one more, as an immediate illustration. 


KACBSTH. 

Myci^rest love^ 
Dtinoati comes here to-night. 

UkDT HAOBSTH. 

And when goes hence? 


MAOBSm 

To^monowr'oes he purposes. 


2 c 
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I^T)T HAOOeTH. 

O, new 

Shall snn that momm aeo ! 

Thy face, ray Thane, is aa a hook, where men 
May nwl otiange matters: To beguile the timak-> 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under it. 

What would not the firmness, the self-command, the 
enthusiasm, the intellect, the ardent affections of this 
woman have performed, if properly directed? but the 
object being unworthy of the effort, the end is dis- 
appointment, despair, and death. 

The power of religion could alone have controlled 
such a mind; but it is the misery ct a very proud, 
strong, and gifted spirit, without sense of religion, that 
instead of looking upward to find a superior, it looks 
round and sees all things as subject to itself. Lady 
Macbeth is placed in a dark, ignorant, iron age; her 
powerful intellect is slightly tinged with its credulity 
and superstitions, but she has no religious feeling to 
restrain the force of will. She is a stem fatalist in 
principle and action — “what is done, is done,'* and 
would be done over again under the same circumstances : 
her remorse is without repentance, or any reference to 
an offended Deity ; it arises from the pang of a wdunded 
conscience, the recoil of the violated feelings of nature : 
it is the horror of the past, not the terror of the future ; 
the torture of Bclf-condemna|ion, net the fear of judg- 
ment; it is strong as her sotil, deep as her guilt, 
fatal as her resolve, and terrible as her crime. 

If it should be objected to this view of I<ady Macbeth’s 
character that it engages our sympathies in behalf of a 
perverted being — and that to leave her so strong a 
power upon our feelings in the midst of subh supreme 
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wickedness inTolves a moral wrong, I can only reply, 
in the words of Dr. Clianning, that “ in this and the 
like oases our interest fastens on what is not evilAin 
the character — ^that there is something kindling and 
ennobling in the conscioasness, however awakened, of 
the energy which resides in mind ; and many a virtuous 
man has borrowed new strength from the force, 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents.”* 

This is true ; and might he not have added that many 
a powerful and gifted spirit has learnt humility and 
self-government, from beholding how far the energy 

which resides in min d may be degraded and perverted * 

*•»««» 

In^' general, when a woman is introduced into a 
tragedy to be the presiding genius of evil in herself, 
or the cause of evil to others, she is either too feebly or 
too darkly portrayed ; either crime is heaped on crime, 
and horror on horror, till our sympathy is lost in 
incredulity, or the stimulus is sought in unnatural or 
impossible situations, or in situations that ought to be 
impossible (as in the Myrrha or the Cenci), or the 
character is enfeebled by a mixture of degrading pro- 
pensities and sexual weal^ess, as in Vittoria Cbromboua. 
But L%dy Macbeth, though so supremely wicked, and so 
consistently feminine, is still kept aloof from all base 
alloy. When Shakspeare created a female character 
purely detestable, he "made her an accessory, never a 
principal. Thus Began osid Qoneril are two powerful 
sketches of selfishness, cruelty, and ingratitude; we 
abhor them whenever we see or think of them, but we 
think very little about them, except as necessary to the 
action of the drama. They ore to cause the madness of 

**Se9 Dr. Calling’s remarks on Satnn, in hb esasy “On tbs 
Chametitf and WdUngs of Miltou.'*— ITorliii, p. iSl. 
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Lear, and to call the filial derotioii cf OorSieXk, 
and their depravity hi fbi^^otten in its effeots. A etna- 
pafteon hae been made between Lady Haobeth and the 
Greek Clytenmestra in the Agamemnon** of iEkafiiylns. 
The Glytemnestra of Sophocles is something more in 
Shakspeare’s spirit, for she is something lees impudently 
atrooions: bat, considered as a woman and an individual, 
would any one compare this shameless adulteress, cruel 
murderess, and mmatural mother, with Lady Macbeth? 
Lady Macbeth herself would certainly shrink from the 
approximation.* 

The Electra of Sophocles comes nearer to Lady 
Macbeth as a poetical conception, with this strong 
distinction, that she commands more respect and esteem, 
and less sympathy. The murder in which she parti- 
cipates is ordained by the oracle — ^is an act of justice, 
and therefore less a murder than'h sacrifice. Elocira 
is drawn with magnificent simplicity, an intensity of 
feeling and purpose, but there is a want of light and 
shade, and relief. Thus the scone in which Orestes 
stabs his mother within her ohaml>or, and she is heard 
pleading for mercy, while Electra stands forward 
listening exultingly to her mother’s cries, and urging her 
brother to strike again, “ another blow I anothei; ! ” Ac., 

* The vision of Clytemnestra the night before she is murdered, 
in which she dreams that she has given Irirth to a dra^n, and that 
in laving it to her bosom it draws blood instead of milk, has been 
greatly admired, but I suppore that those who most admire it 
would not plane it in comparisou with Lady Mnebeth’s sleeping 
scene. Lady Ashton, in ‘*Tho Bride of Lammermoor,” is a 
domestic Lady Macbeth ; but the development being in the narra- 
tive, not the drauiatio form, it follows hence that we have a 
masterly portrait, not a complete individual: and the relief of 
poetry and sympathy being wanting, the detestation she inspires is 
•o nnmixed as to be almost intolenmie; oonsequentlv theoharanter, 
considered in relation to the other pensnam w the stoi^, is 
perfect; hot almtractedly, it is imper^; a basso relievo— 'Uot a 
statue. 
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H tenl% fine, Inct thd bo«!ror is tod dbdcAdsig, io6 
1 may «» s«toh m estpxeasim; it -will mi* 
SQzd^y bear a oom{na(is(Mi with tiie mtirderiiig: soe&w ia 
llaobeth, whoee the exhibiticm of vazions paashms — 
irreaoltttum of Haobeth, the bold detemisatioa of his 
wife, the deep sttspense, the rage of the elements without, 
the honid stiUness within, and the seoret feeling oi 
that infernal agency which is ever present to the femuy, 
even when not visible on the scene — ^throw a rich colour- 
ing of poetry over the whole, which does not take from 
“ the present horror of the time,” and yet relieves it 
Shakspeare’s blackest shadows are like those of Bern- 
brandt ; so inten|e, that the gloom which brooded over 
Egypt inp her day of wrath was pale in comparison, — yet 
so transparent, that we seem to see the light of heaven 
through their depth. 

In the whole odflbapass of dramatic poetry, there is 
but one female character which can be placed near that 
of Lady Macbeth; — ^the “Medea.” Not the vulgar, 
voluble fury of the Latin tragedy,* nor the Medea in a 
hoop petticoat of Corneille, but the genuine Greek 
Medea — ^the Medea of Euripide8.f 

There is something in the Medea which seizes 
irresistibly on the imagination. Her passionate devo- 
tion to Jason for whom she had left her parents and 
country — ^to whom she had given all, and 

Would have dmwn the spirit from her breast 
Had he but aatked^t, signing fortii her soul 
Into his boaom,^ 

* Attributed to Seneca. 

t The ooiupatison has already been made in an arttde hi the 
*■ Beflector.” It eritl be seen, on a re^noe to that veiry masterly 
Essay, that I ditRw from the anther in his oonoepthm of lady 
Maobeth’s charaeter. 

X Apollonius Bhodius.— Vide Elton’s “ Specimens of the Olassie 
Poets.* 
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the -wxongB and insults which drive her to de8|)eiation-e 
the horrid refinement of cruelty with which she plans 
and executes her revenge upon her Mthless husband— 
the gush of fondness with which she weeps over her 
children, whom in the next moment she devotes t« 
destruction in a paroxysm of insane fury, carry the 
terror and pathos of tragic situation to their extreme 
height. But if we may be allowed to judge through 
the medium of a translation, there is a certain hard- 
ness in the manner of treating the character, which in 
some degree defeats the effect. Medea talks too much : 
her human feelings and superhuman power are not 
sufficiently blended. Taking into consideration the 
different impulses which actuate Medea and Lady 
Macbeth, as love, jealousy, and revenge, on the one 
side, and ambition on the other, wo expect to find more 
of female nature in the first than i& the last ; and yet 
the contrary is the fact : at least, my own impression, 
as far as a woman may judge of a woman, is, that 
although the passions of Medea are more fuminine, the 
character is less so ; we seem to require more feeling in 
her fierceness, more passion in her frenzy ; something 
less of poetical abstraction, — ^Icss art, — ^fewer words; 
her delirious vengeance we might forgiva, but her 
calmness and subtle^ are rather revolting. 

These two admirable characters, placed in contrast 
to each other, afford a fine illustration of Sohlegel’s 
distinction between the ancient or Qreek drama, which 
he compares to sculpture, and the modem or romantic 
drama, which he compares to painting. The gothic 
grandeur, the rich chiaroscuro, and deep-toned colours 
of Lady Macbeth, stand thus opposed to the dassical 
elegance and mythological splendour, the delicate 
inflesibls outline of the Medea. If I might be per* 
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uitted to oairy this illustration still further, I would 
add, that there exists the same distinction between the 
Lady Maobeth and .the Medea, as between the Medusa of 
Xieonairdo da Yinci and the Medusa of the Oreek gems 
and bas>relie&. In the painting, the horror of the 
subject is at once exalted and softened by the most 
vivid colouring and the most magical contrast of light 
and shade. We gasM, until from the murky depths 
of the background the serpent hair seems to stir and 
gutter as if instinct with Ufe, and the head itself, 
in aU its ghastliness and brightness, appears to rise 
from the canvas with the glare of reality. In the 
Medusa of sculpture how different is the effect on the 
imagination! have here the snakes convolving 

I’ouud the winged and graceful head : the brows con- 
tracted with horror and pain: but every feature is 
chiselled into the mowt regular and faultless perfection ; 
and amid the gorgon terrors there rests a marbly, fixed, 
supernatural grace, which, without reminding us for a 
moment of common Ufe or nature, stands before us a 
presence, a power, and an enchantment 1 
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Works. By A. Reisstnann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

Early Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert. With IVefare by Sir G. Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE^S Dramatlo Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 voLs. 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 

Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D.,, 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz, [f%', 

SHERIDAN^S Dramatlo Works. W^th 

Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds). 

SISMONDFS History of the Lltera* 

ture of the South of Europe. Trans, by 
T. Roscoe. Portraits. 2 vols. 

SMITH'S (Ad^) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Uanguages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

— SW Elchowh Library, 

SMTTH'S (Professor) Lectures on 

Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

— ^ Lectnres on the French Revoln- 

tion. With Index, a vols. 

SOUTHEY. — See Cmvpcry WtsUy^ and 
{JllustraUd Library'^ Nelson, 

STURM’S Morning CommnninKs 

with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Xrahs. by W. Johnstone, M.^A. 

8UIXT. Memoirs of the Duke off 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 voLs. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion 6ited to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN BRINK. - SVr Drink, 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in r:lngland and the Continent. 
By W. Ha/litt With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 

ULRICI Dr.) — Set Shakesptari, 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Nt>tcs by Dr. J. P. Richter. 

VOLC AIRE’S Tales. Tr.insLued by 
R. B. Boswell. Vol. 1.. containing * Ba- 
b«jur,' Meranon, Carulidc, L Ingcnu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by K. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Llfs of. and the RUe 

and Progress of Methoaism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5Z. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Dlustra- 

tion of the Book of Common Prayer. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 

Edited by Miss Cetliain Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


23 Volumes at each, 

EVEliYlfS Diary' and Correspond* 

dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles 1 . and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren* 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS, by W. Bray, F.A.S. 

L vols. ac Engravings (after Vandyke, 
ily, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B.— This edition contains 130 letters 
from^ Evelyn and his wife, printed by per- 
mission, and contained in no other edition. 

JESSE’S Memoire of the Cowt of 

England under the Stuarte. including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. Witn Index and 4a 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

GR4MiyiONT (Count). Memoirs of 

*fhe Court of Charles II, Edited by Sir 
Waltei vSeott, Togethei with the ‘ Bos- 
cobcl 'rract'>,’ including two not before 
publi'>h<*d, &c. New Edition, thoroughly 
reviscfl. With Portrait of^^ell Gwynne. 


(5I. lSs,perset.) 

PEns’ Diary and Correspondencot 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
With Appendix containing additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein, Kneller, &c.). 

N.B.— This is a reprint of Lord Bray- 
brooke ’s fourth and last edition, containing 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICBXAND’S (Agnes) Lives of the 

Queens of England from^ the Norman 
Conuuest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 yiff/s, at 5j. eack^ excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. l^s, per set,) 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 


BACON’S Novum Organnm and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Note.s by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
1 ^ E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
* Prolegomena.' 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Court ae Pkihsepht* Positive, G. H. 
Lewes, Author «f ' The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
a vols. 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

RANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 

J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysics 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by £. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 


MILLER (Professor). Hlstoi^ Philo* 

sophicallv Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. jr. 64, each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by 

E. Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA^ Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 

Vol. I.-— Tractatus Theologico- Politicos 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. 11 . — Improvement of the Under, 
standing— Ethics— Letters, 
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BONN'S UBXARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vtls. at is. each [txcept ChilNngsi’orth, is. 6<i.). {3I. ip. W. />fr stt.) » 


BLB£K. Introduction to the Old 

TestamexiL By Friedrich Bleek. Tmns. 
under the supenrhUgo of Rev. £. Venablea., 
Re&identkry Canon of Lincoln. 7 vols. 

CHILUNOWORWS Religion of 

Protestants. 31. 6^, 

EUSEBIUS. EcoieaUMtical History 

of Eusebius Pamphiltu, Bishop of C»sarea. 
Trans, by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Chturcfa. 

— vSTw Thiodifret 

HARDWICK. Hlatory of the Artlolea 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.o. 1536 to a.d. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY’S fMatthew) Enpoaition of 

the Ikiok of Psalms Numerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, DJ>.) Ezpoaltlon 

of the Creed, Edit, by E. Walford, M.A 
With Notes, AnalysU, and Indexes 


PHILO. JtDTDAlCS, Worlu of. The 

Contemporary of Josephus Trans, by 
C. D. Vonge 4 vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS. EoolMintttenl 

Hisitory of.— Sosmntn. 

SOCRATES’ Eocleiliuticia Hlatory« 

Comprising a History of the Church frcm 
ConsLintine, a.d. 305. to the 38th yeiut of 
Theotiosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEN’S Eccloflaatical Hlatory. 

A.D. 394.440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesiu^, and Short Memoir. 
Together Vkith the EccLfitStASTiCAi. HlS* 
TORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as epitomised by 
Plwtius. Trans, by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Chffrch from a.d. 339 ta Jthe 
Death of 'fheodore of M( 9 p&ue»ua, a.%» 
497 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544 With 
Memoirs. 

WIBSELER’S (Karl) Chronological 

Synopsis of iJ .• Four GospeU Irans. by 
Rev, Canon Venables 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Vois, cU 51. tach. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 

Bed*. 

ASSER’S Lira of Alft-ad.-^Vtf SU O. E. 

CkronicUs. 

BEDE’S rVanerable) Ecclaalaatlcal 
History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chkoniclk. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles , D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 

sophy. King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
^posite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
CHossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is add^ the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metrics of Bobthius, with a free 
Transiatum by Martin F. Tapper, D.C.L, 
BRAND’S Popnlar AntiqtUties of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs. Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry EUb, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 voU 


( 8 /. 15 /* piir #r/,) 

CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporaiy Narratives of Richtrd Ckeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devises imd Geof* 
fiey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord Icdin de JoinviUe. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from-an old MS. 

DTEiVS (T. P. T.) BritlBh Popitlar 
Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged accord irm to the 
Calendar. By the Rev, T. V. Thiseltoo 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALBSTIHB. 

Comprising the Narratives of Asrulf, 
WiUioald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundevitle, 
De la Broenui^e, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright Map of Jerosaletn. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


n 


BtOiIS (Q.) 8|mtmesit of Early Bn. 
ftlish Metrical RojaanceSi rdatioir to 
Arthur* Merlin* Guy of Warwick* Richard 

r r de lion* Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 

With Hiitorica! Intr^uction ^ J.O. 
HalliweH, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis* 
piece from an old M$. 


ETHEL WEED. Chronicle of. ^Sa 

StJf O, £, Chronicles* 


FLORBKCS OF WORCESTER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of E^Iisb History' 
flrom the Departure of the Romans to the 
R^n of Eawaxd I. Trans.* with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


MARCO POLO’S Travelaj with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit by T. Wright 


MATTHEW PARIS’S Engliah Hie* 

tory, from ia35 *'> **73- By Rev. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.<~ 
Set also Roger 0/ IVendover. 


MATTHEW OP WESTMINSTER’S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be* 

S 'nning of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
. D. Vonge 2 vols. 


NENNIUS- Chronicle of.— itce Six 
O, E. Chronicles. 


QEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of.— Six O. E. Chronicles. 


OESTA ROMAMORUM, or Enter* 

taintng Mm-al Stories invented by the 
Monk^. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W, Hooper, M. A. 


GILD AS. Chronicle of.— .Vrr Six O. E. 
Chronicles. * 

dd[R^DU8*CAMBR£NSlS’ Hiatori* 

cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoarc. 


HENRT OF HUNTINGDON’S His* 

tory of the EngUi.h, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Acce-ssion of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 


INGULPH’S Chroniclea of the Abbey 

of Croyland, with the CoNtmuATiON by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notc#bv H. T. Rilev, B.A. 


EEIGHTIXT^S (Thomac) Fairy My- 
thology, illuhtralive of Romance and 
Soporstiiion of Various Countries. F rontis- 
piece bv Cruikshank, 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 9 lnai ; to 
which arc added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
once to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manncre, 
Customs, Religions, ipid Literal^ of the 
Affcicnt tondmavions. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Tiaiwlation of the Prose 
Edua, and Notes by L A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ‘ Eyrbyggia Saga 
by Sir Walter Scott With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


ORDERICUS VITALISE EccleslasUcal 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and Ae 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chromiclb of St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

FAULTS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 

Great. To which is appended Afred's 
ANf.LO'SAXON Yersiun OF Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged. Notes, and 
an AN(.t,o-SAXON Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle of.— vSVr Six O, E. Chronicles 

ROGER DE HO V EDEN’S Annale of 

English HUtory, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from .a.d. 732 to A.o. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Kdey, B.A. 2 vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOFER’S Flowere 

of Hu.tor3\ comprising the History of 
England fiom the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 123^1 formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C. L 2 vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES s 

viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethel werd, Gildas, Nennius, (^f- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait ot Alfred. 

WILLIAM OP MALMESBURY’S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King St^en. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C L Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collecdon 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedmh, 
Danish, and German Edit, by B. Thorpe. 


SOHJSrS LIBRARIES, 


la 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

78 V9IS. at 5 ^. tach^ excepting th^u marked othtrwise. ( 19 /. ^^4 


ALLEITS (loaeph, RJN.) Battlei of 

the British Navy. Revised edition* with 
Indexes of Names and Events* and 57 Por« 
tnuits and Plans* a vols. 

AMDERSBN^S Danish Fairy TalMU 

By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and X90 Wood En^vings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Fnrloso. In 

English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian* 
and a4 Steel Engravings, a vols. 

BECHSTEIirs Cage and Chemaber 

Birds: their Natural History, Habits, Ac. 
Together with Swket’s Bkitish War* 
BLERs. 43 Coloured INates and Woodcuts. 


BONOMX*S Nlneweh and ita Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
aimlied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates juid 794 Woodcuts, 

BOTLER’S Hudibrae, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and a8 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE’S Eveninge at Had- 

d<m Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese. Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 lIiu.strations. 

GRAIK’S (O. L.) Pnrenlt of Know* 

ledge under Difnculties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerrm.s Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

GRUIKSHANK’S Three Coorees and 

a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Mdange. With 50 lilostrations by Cruik* 
shank. 

Punch and Jndy. The Dialogue of 

the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank. 

DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. 


DlDRON*S Ohrietlan Ibonographv; 

a History of Christian Art in the Midole 
Ages. By the late A. N* Didron. Trans, 
by £. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and .Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes, avolii. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. 'fhe History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory ; Representations 
ef the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. 11. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Soul : The Chri.siian Scheme. Appen- 
dices. 


DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : il.s Build- 
ings and Antiimities. An Account of the 
City, with full l>e.s«:ription of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. t>yer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Woods Engravings, Map, apd 
Plan. 7#. 6rf. 

Rome ; History of the City, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, F^wmlisoiece, and 2 Maps. 


QIL BI*AS. The Adventoree of* 

From the French of l.e>age by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and lo Etch- 
ings by CruiKshank, 6x2 pages, ts. 


GRIMM*8 Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor, N umcrous Woodcuts after Cmik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 31. fut*' 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjt^ts, en- 
graved in faesitnile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Di^, Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Desprtptive, and 

Historical, from tlie Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 


JESSE’S Anecdotes of DogA With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others ; and 34 Steel Engravings i/ter 
Cooper and Landseer. ^ 


KING’S (O. W.) Natnral History of 

Precious Stones and Metals. Illustra- 
tions. 6 s. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of niiittrlotis 
Personsgs% of Gzsst Brkiiin, Bio- 
mphiciu and Historical Memoirs. S 40 
Portraits eiigravod on Steely with the 
respe^ve Biographies unabridged. Com> 
pkce in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetioal Works, 

hcluding his Translations and Notes, si 
ftli-page Woodcuts by Burket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

Without the Illustrations, jr. t>d. 

— Prose Works. With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 

turaiisx. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals 
Numerous VVoodcuts. 

MARRY ArS (Copt., R.N.) Master- i 

man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pact/ic, 1 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3^. j 

— '"J'fiBslqn; or, Scenes In Africa. 

(Written tor Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3^. 6</. J 

— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 

ten for Young People,)- With a Memoir. 

8 Steel Engravings afta Clarkson Stan- 
field. R.A. 3X. 6J. 

Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years ^o. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3r. 6 d. 

Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) 10 Engiavings by Gilbert 
and Dalzicf. 3J. 6 d, 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

Peiwle.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
sonStanfield, R.A sr. 6rf. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full* 

page Illujitralions. Small post 8vo. 3^. oa. 
Peter Simple. With fffull-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3J. 64 

MAXWELL*S Victories of WeUlng- 

ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. | 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Qualrcm^’e de (Quincy. Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
r id Cartoons. 

MUDIE’S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a vols. 


Mid mUTART OBBOBS 

m Great Britain : a Record of Br^Ui 
V^ur on every Day in the year, firom 
William the Conqnew to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., atid 
Umit. P. H. l4»>las, ItM. Iwleiw! u 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, Ac. 6i, 

NICOLIOTS History of the Jesoits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, TriumphS| 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thonia.s Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING’S History of the Races 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis or 
THK Natural History of Man. By Da 
Hall. Map of the World and la coloured 
Plates. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, bv R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. With numerous lllus- 
traiions. 

Homer’s niad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 

— Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battlb 
OF Frogs and Micb, Hymns, Ac,, by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S, Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. 

Life, including many of his Letters. 

Pv R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and MonoCTams. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, lor. 6 d, 


PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Edited 
by Rev. F, Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author's last corrections tma 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British I.sles,and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘ Craven.* fia 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES, 


RENNIE. Itiseot Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J G. Wood. M.A. 186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

— Without the Engravings, v* 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CBN. 

tury. An Account in 18x7 of the Ruins cf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modem 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypti 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. a Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. 

STARLING’S (Mlfls) Noble Deeds of 

Women; or. Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SVFEET’S British Warblers. 51 

Btchsttim. 

TAL^ OF THE GENH ; or. the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Aamar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell, Numer- 
ous Woodcuts 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by, 
J. H. Wiflfen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER’S Manly ExeroJeea; con- 
taining Skating. Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rov^g, Swimming. &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, or ihe 

Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse Also an 
Account of Fishing Sutions, Tackle, &c. , 
by H. G. Bohn, Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 

Lives of Donne, Wottom I^ker, 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H, Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. x8 Steel En- 
gravings. * 

— — Victories ot,’-See Max^U 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Ardueology, Egyptian. Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. 3 l. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 
bome, with Observations on various Partii 
of Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 

105 rols. at 5j. each^ excepting those marked oth$^'wise, (z^l* Ij-f- 


ACHILLES TATIUS. - See Greek 
Ratttatne'> 

KISCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swahwick. 4th 
edition. 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A Portrait. 3r. 6 a, 

AMMIANU8 MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reign.s of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus.Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge. B.A. Double 
volume 7S, 6 d 


I ANTONINUS (M. Atirelius), The 

I Thoughts of. Translated, with Notes 
Biographical Sketch, and Essay on the 
1 Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
' 31. 6 d% Fine Paper edition on hand-made 

I paper. 

APOLLOinUS RHODIUS. ‘The ^r- 

j gonautica.* Translated by E P. Coleridge'. 

! APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 
I prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic, &c. 

' Frontispiece 
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ARISTOPHANES* Comedies. Trent.. 

with Notes and Ex^acts from Frere*s and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
t Portrait 2 vols 

ARISTOTLE’S Nioomachean Ettdcs. 
Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Atchdn. Browne. 

Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. 
WalCord, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— - Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M’Mahon, M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

— OrgattoiT; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the I ntrodttction of Porph3^. With Notes, 
Analysts, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. a v^s. 35. 6</. each. 

— TJlietotlc and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait, 


ATHENiEUS. The Heipnosophists. 

Trans by C. D. Yongc, B.A, With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography, se 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. td. 

BION.-vS'r,' Theacritus. 

CSSSAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
clifding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Portrait. 

CATULLUS) TlbuUns, and the YUfU 
of Venus, Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
gtaphical Introduction. * To which arc 
added, Metrical Versions ^ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontia[>icce 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A, 4 vols. 

— On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Tra^., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

On the Nature of the Godi^ Divi- 

Station, F.ate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


Academics) De Finibus, and Tuscu- 

Ian Questions. By C. D. Yonp, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 


mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Offices; or, Moral Duties, 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old Age ; Lselius, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 3;. 6 d, 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans., 

with Notes, Arguments, a Chronol^eal 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. lunn 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, 3^.6^/ ; four, 5^.) 

DICTIONARY Of LATIN and GREER 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index VerborUm(6aa pages). 

DlOGl^ES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trans- 

lation in Prose. By E P. Coleridge. 

2 vols. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait, a vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by O. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMAXTCES of Hellodonu^ 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius. viz., The 
Adventures of Thcagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smitn, M.A. 

HELIODORUS. — Greek Romances, 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 3^. hd, 

HESIOD) CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler; and Theognb, by Frere. • 

HOMER’S niad. In English Prose, with 
Notei by T. A. Bucklpy, B.A. Portrait. 

OdyBBey, Hymns, Epigran^ 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In Ei^iib 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. VI. 6 d. 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing 
Gregory Mazianzei's Two Invectives ana 
Libanus' Monody, with J ulian’s Tfteosophi- 
cal Works. By the Rev, C. W. King, M.A, 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


JUSTm, CORNELIUS NEP08, and 

Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERBIUS, SULPIGIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables, Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Perstus by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVT. The History of Rome. ^ Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4vols. Portrait. 

LONGUS. Daphnisand ChXo^.— See Greek 
Roffiatites, 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 

of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biognaphical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages), ^s. (ui. 

MOSCHUS.-~6>^ Theocritus. 

OVID’S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A., .sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 

upon the Epi.stles of Phalaris, I'hemistO' 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of .^sop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Pro.se, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W, Turner. To- 
ether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
am Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 
C’aty, H. Davis, and G. Burges, 6 vols. 

Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 

of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trams., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letters of PUny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans, by Rev. C. W. King , M. A. 

<» 

Ethical Essays. Trans, by Rei. 

A. R. Shilleto, M.A. * 

— Lives. See page T, 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, translated by Rev. P. J,^ F. 
Gantillon, M.A., with metrical versions 
of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
3r. (xi. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORU8, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A 3f. td, 

SENECA’S Minor Essays. Iranslated 
by A. Stewait, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. Tl^jB Tragedies of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and^-I 
ductioD. Portrait. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. CopA>u5 Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 

Cmsars and Lives of the Granimarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 

with Notes. 2 vols. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRU8. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, ^ B.A. To which is added 
{Smart's Metrical Version of Phsetirus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS. 

and Tyrteeus. In Prose, with Notes ana 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Mktrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYlflDES. The Peloponnesian 

War. Trams., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 35. td. each. 

TYRTiEUS.— Theocritus. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3s. 6a. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Tran.., with 
Note.s, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev. 
H. Dale. Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES 


1 1 Vols, at 5J. ioch, 

IOANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.l>. Portrait. 

— The Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dngdale. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Creek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner, a vols. 

DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplemental Treatise 
on the Lan^age, Metres, and Prosodv of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. German Text, 
with Hayward’s Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revised, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by Dr. C. A. Buchheim. sr. 

EY’S (Triomaa) M^^hology 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmita. 19 Plates. 


(2/. I Ss. per set.) 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

— — Analysis and Summary oL with 

a Synchronistical Table of Events — Tables 
of Weights, Measures, MoneVj and Dis- 
tances — an Outline of the History and 
Geography — ^and the Dates completedfrom 
Gai^ord, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 

Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz, and Parallel References. 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chrono- 
It^cal Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek 
Manuscripts. 650 pages. 3;. 

or bound up with a Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all 900/ sr. 

The Lexicon separately, zr. 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


48 yds. at 5j. each^ excepting those marked otherwise. (12/. 19^. per set.) 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 

Comp.arative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. Wright. With Index and 300 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOL LEY’S Manual of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul. 
100 Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Continued. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Gumming. Portrait. 

Prout’s Treatise on Chemistryy 

Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reterence to Natural TheoI<^y. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Giiiiith. 2 Maps. 

Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 

Physiology. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6s. 
each. 


Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

its Mechanism and Vital En<ff>wments, as 
evincing Desim. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author^ Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. N umerous Woodcuts. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, too Woodcuts, a vols. 


— Buckland’s Geology and Mlner- 
*alog^. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
VtQt. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Bockland. Portrait, a vols. xss. Vol. 1 . 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 


Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition ol 
Man. 3r. 6d. 


CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts, a vols. each. 

—— Mechanical Phlloeophyt Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. x8i Woodcuts. 



BOffN*S LIBRARIES. 


CARPENTER’S Viw^Uk.^oniinued. 

— — Teffetable Fhyalology and Sys- 

temauc Botany. A complete Introduction 
to tK'i Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
£ i^nkester, M.D., &c Numerous 
Woodcuts 6f, 

— - Animal PhyslolOffy. Revised Edi- 
tion 300 Woodcuts. 6s 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of H^niony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting,^ Decoration, 
Tapestrie.s, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans, 
bv C. Martel. Several Plates. 

With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, js. 6d. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of Magic. 

Trans, by W. Howitt With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. a vols 

HOGG’S ( Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mecnamcs, Pneunaatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voitaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT’S CoemoB ; or, Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait, s vols. 
y, 6d. each, excepting vol. v.. ss, 

Pereonal Narrative of hlB Travels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

Views of Nature ; orf Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific lllu.strations. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6 

HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JUEBS-BROWNE’S Student’s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. Bv A. J. 
Jukes-Brownc^ of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Mlustrations, 6s. 


JUKES-BROWNE’S Works. 

— The Student’s Handbook 0% 

Historical Geology, By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geologicn 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s, 

— The Building of the British 
Islands A Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion, By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
js 6d. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, byZadkiel. 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Ctoologlcal Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cats. 6s ^ 

— — Wonders of Geology; ‘ 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 300 Woodcuts, a 
vols. fs. 6d. eac^ 

SCHOUW’S Earthy PlantSy and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ke- 
belVs Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 

the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Accoiyit of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess Works. 

page 31 . 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 

Chemist^. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, bv C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of (^eat Britain, systematically investi- 
g^ed ; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative Stale in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. SimmomU. 150 Illus- 
trations. a vols. .,| 

— Philoeoi^hy of ManufaetureSf 
or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
ami Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L, Simmonds Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7^* 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

5 Volumes, 2 s, per set,) 

"QILBARTB History, Prlnolplet. and Practice of Banking. Revised to i88i by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 7 vols. tos. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by E. C. K. Conner, M.A., lecturer. University College, Liverpool. 5?. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cau'>es of. Edited by E. Belfort Bax, 2 voK. 7?. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

XTk Volumes at Various Prices, ( 8 /. is, per set,) 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. lor. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronolo^ ana 
History of the World, from the Earnest to 
, the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
' a Complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
I^'Jition. 6i. 

BOND’S Handy-book of Rules and 

I'ables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 5 s. 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Eoited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
«n Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F. 5 .A. ss. 

CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Kevised by J. R. Planchd, 5s, 
950 Illustrations. 

— • t/ie /ffustra/tans ^tourgd, 151, 

COINS, Manual of.— Humphreys. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dictionary. 

Containing concise notices of upwards of 
r 5,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

DATES, Index of.^See Blair. 

^DICTIONARY of Obeolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. a vols. 5X. each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M. A. 6s. 

GAMES, Handbook of. Edited by 
Henry G. Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 
5X. {See aho page 21.) 

BENFRET’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, hy C. F. K<»iry, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro* 
duction. 6x. 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CoUeotora’ 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5x. ea^ 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Bo<ws pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Revised Edition by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5J. each, or in 
4 vols., half morocco, a/. 2s. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages. 5X. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Famili^ 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed en 
nent Men, &c. By W, A. Wheeler, M. A. 5^ 

POLITICAL CYCLOPiBDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge 
forming a Work of Reference on subject^ 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Soci« 
Relations. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 
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BOHN'S LIBBABIBS. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Rajr’s 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, 

A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 

prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 5^. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 

Kindred Words and their Opposite^ Co! 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. 55. 

WRIGHT (Th.)— Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

13 Volufftes at 3J. 6</. each^ excepting those marked otherwise. 


BJORNSON’S Arne and the Fisher 

Lassie, 'i ransl.ited from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. I^ow, M.A. 

BURNEY’S Evelina ; or, a Young 
Lady’*' Kru.'ince into the World. By F. 
Burnej (A 1 ut*. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Votes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘SyUt-**-*' » &c. 

— — Ce*’* ’ i. With Introductior and 
Notes o> A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 

DE STAEL. Corlnne or Italy. 

By Madame de Stacl. 'Franslated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. Trans, 
by Emma Buchheitn. 


(2/. 8 j. 6 ^/. per set,) 

FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoc’s Biography. Cruikshank's 
trations. 

Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikskank's Illustratiom, 5s. 

History of Tc^rn Jonesi a Ff»nw/<-. 

ling. Roscoe's Edition. Lrtiikshank* i 
Illustrations, a vols. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. 

MANZONI. fhe Betrothed: being 
a I’ransiation of * 1 Promessi Sposi.^ 
Numerous Woodcuts, x vol. sr. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 


ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices. {2I, 8s, 6d. per set.) 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5^. Illustrated. 

lEMMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum, xgoo Illustrations. 75. 6d. 

'ATRHOLT’S Costume in England. 

I'hird Edition. Enlarged ant Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A With 
more than 700 Engravings, a vols. 5^. 
each. 

Vol. I. History. Vol, II. Glossary. 

LAXMAN. Lectures bn Sculpture. 
With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir of 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 


HEATON’S Concise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkliouse. 5s. 

LECTURSlS ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli, sr. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account ofnis Works 
byJ.W. Brown. Numerous Plates, sr. 

PLANCHE’S History of British 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
xoth Century. By J. R. PlanchA 400 
lllustradons. 54. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes at 3J. (id. and $s. each. (2I. i8j. per set.) 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 
8 vols. 3 ^. (id. each. 

Vol I. — Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by 11. W. W. 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tail ; Golf, by W. T. Linskill ; Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II. — Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R, Cobbett. 

Vol. III. — Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Broad-sword and Single Stick, &c., 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. PhilKpps- 
"*’oUey ; »Wresthng,'*by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Uunn 
Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Harry 
Vass.^!! , Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock , Baseball. b>^ Newton < lane ; 
Rounders, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls, Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., by 
J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. V — Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 
Grifiin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI. — Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII — Diiving, and Stable Manage- 
iPent. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. {Preparing. 

V 0 I.VIII. —Gymnastics, by A. F. jenkin; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by B. Cobbett 
and A. F. jenkin. the p> ess. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of G^es. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten a volumes, 
3 A. td. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 

Contents Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall-Bagalelle, by » Berkeley »- 


I Chess, by R. F. Green-Draughts, Back- 
j gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 

' Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Roulette, E.O., 

* Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.* 

Vol. II. Card Games. 

Contents : — Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S,, Author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c.* — Solo Whist, and Poker, by 
R. F. Gieen ; Piquet, Ecarte, Euchre, 
B6/ique, and Cribbage, by * Berkeley ; ' 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, 
Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, 
&c &c., by Baxtei-Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862 . A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Lowenthal. New edition, 5 s. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chessi being 

the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Lbwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 51. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
grams. 5.r. 

— Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player’s Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 59. 

— Chess-Player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Ainant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 5^. 

— Chess Tonmament of 1851 . 
A Collec ion of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams 5^. 
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BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price ix. each 

A Senes of Coniplett Stones or Essays^ mostly rtpnnhi ffo/n Vois in 
Bohn ? I lit arie’^i and neatly bound in stiff paper lOitt, nth 
It* ed ts^ suitable for RatBiay Readme, 


ASCHAM (Roger). Scholemaster. 

B> Profe^»^or Ma>or. 

CARPENTER (Dr. W, B ). Physi- 

olog> of femperaii e and Total Ab^t^nelue, 

EMERSON. England and English 

Cbaracteristu s Lectures on the Rate 
Ability, Manners, Jnuh Character 
Wealtft Rtlmou ^c &,c 

— — Natnre * A,n I lo which arc 

added Orations 1 e t ircs ard Addresses 

Representative Mon : Seven Lee I 

tures on Plato, Swfojmom, Mon 
TA i Sna'^i'SPi AKL, Nak LEON, and 
Gofthe 

— — Twenty Essays on Varions Sub- 

Ject^ 

The Conduct of Life. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Autobio- 

graph>, Edited by J, Sparks 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 

told 1 ales. Two Vols 

— — Snow Image, and Other lales 

Scarlet Letter. 

House with the Seven Gables. 

Transformation ; or the Marble 

Fawn Two Parts 

HAZLITT (W.). Table-talk : Fssays 
on Men and Manners Ihrce Parts 

— — Plain Speaker ; Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things, llirec Parts. 

Lectures on the English Comic 

Writers 

— Lectures on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Characters of 

ShakespeareS Plays. 

Lectures on the Literature of 

the Age Fhzabclh, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING (Washington). Lives of 

buccessois of Mohammed 

Life of Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller 

Tour on the prairies 

Conquests of Granada and 

Spam Two T’lrts 

Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

*1 wo Paits 

- — Companions of Columbus : 1 1 tir 
Voyages and Dis ovtnes 

Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and tlic 
West 

Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York, from the beginning of the World to 
the h nd of the Dutch D> nasty 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto 

Abbotsford A Newstead Abbey. 

— Salmagundi ; or, The Whim Whams 
and Opint ms of Lai ncelot LAvesTAEf , 
Esq ^ ^ 

Bracebrldge Hall; or, Ihc Hu- 

mourists 

Astoria ; or. Anecdotes of an 1 nttr 

prise beyond the Rocky Mountains 
— — ' Wolfert’s Roost, and other lalc^. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 
With a Portrait 

— Last Essays of Ella. 

Eliona. With Memoir 

MARRTAT (Captain). Pirate and 

the Three Cutters With a Memoir of 
the Auther 



Bobti’s Select Library of Standard Works. 


Price 15. in paper covers, and i5. 6</. in cloth. 

!. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing’s Laokoon. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Note*-. S^c.. by Edward Bell, M.A. With P'rontispiece. 

3. Dante’s Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 

4. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwitk. 

5. Goethe’s Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography 

Translated by J. Oxcnford. 

6. Schiller’s Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. MelUsh and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen’s English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8 . Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato’s Dialogues: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

10. MoLiIbRE’s Plays : The Miser — Tartufre-~The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. 'Iranslated by C, H. Walt, M.A. With brief Memoir. 

: " Gokthic’s IVeinekk Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 

13. Lessing's Plays : Nathan the Wise — Minna von Barnhelm. 

14. PLAUTUtj’s COMEDIES: Trinummus — Meiiaechmi — Aulularia — 

('apti\i. 

15. Wa'ikrloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthfnes— On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The ViCAR OF Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr, Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr, Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing. ^ 

20. » Ladies in Parliaments^ Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevel^n, Bait. 

21. E^foe’s The Pla^^e in London. 

22. Irving’s Life qy Mahomet. 

23. Horace’s Odes, by various hands. [<9«/ of Print 

24. Burke’s Essay oi^ ‘The Sublime and Beautiful.’ With 

Short Memoir. 

25. Hauff’s Caravan. 

26. Sheridan’s Plays. 

27. Dante’s Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

28. Harvey’s Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood 
•9. Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante’s Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. Chronicle of Henry 'V'III. Translated by Major M. A. S. 

Hume. 



The only authorized and coMrup^rK ‘Weuster.’ 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

All e7ith‘cly New Edition^ thorouf^hly Revised^ cotisiderably E/i/arj'cdy 
(md 7'eset in New Type, 

Medium 2118 pages ^ 3500 illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, us. 6d. ; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-russia, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols. cloth, £i 14s. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there aie several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of tlic noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign (Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 6Lc. ; a Biographical Dictit*nary with 10,000 
Names, &c. '' 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone dining 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. ' Every [lage lias been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

‘ U e believe that, all things considered, this will bo found to be the be.st 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We tlo not know of any work 
similar in i>i7x* and price which can apprrrach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of infoimation, and general usefulr ess.’ — Guardian. 

‘The most comprehensive and the useful of its kind .' — National 
Observer, “ 

*A magnificent edition of Webster’s infmortal Dictionary. Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘ A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.’ — SSandafd, 

‘A special feature of the jircsent book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanation, of technical and scientific 
t^rms, and permit them to remain readably brief It may be enough to refer 
to the article on “ Cr<jss.” By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of bu^ ness, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to ev eiybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.* — 
St, James's Gazette, 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages, on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Vork Street, Covent Garden. 






